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Art.  I. — Report  of  Her  Majesty  8  Commusioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  State,  Diacijiline,  Studies,  and  Revenues  of  the  University 
and  Colleges  of  Cambridge  ;  together  with  the  Evidence,  and  an 
Appendix.  London :  1852. 

The  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge  have  issued  a  volume  of  700  pages  as  the 
result  of  their  labours.  A  reader  of  this  report  will  naturally 
compare  it  with  its  Oxford  predecessor,  and  we  are  afraid  that 
such  comparison  will  be  unfavourable  to  the  work  we  are  about 
to  notice.  The  Oxford  Commissioners  encountered  greater 
hostility  than  those  of  Cambridge;  this  hostility  seems  to  have 
urged  them  to  a  more  strenuous  exertion  of  their  powers,  and 
to  this  are  probably  owing  the  more  decided  tone  and  the  more 
vigorous  expression  which  distinguish  the  earlier  produc¬ 
tion.  Cambridge  men,  while  acknowledging  the  inferiority  of 
the  present  Report  as  a  work  of  art,  may  justly  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  the  deficiency  of  interest  is  mainly 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  their  University  exhibits  far 
fewer  gross  defects  than  her  sister  and  rival.  There  is  some 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  evidence  attached  to  the  two 
reports,  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Oxford  writers 
have  indulged  themselves  freely  in  the  liberty  afforded  to  them 
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of  stating  their  own  views  on  many  points  connected  with 
University  reform,  while  the  Cambridge  men  have  generally 
contented  themselves  with  simply  answering  the  questions  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  commissioners.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  pe¬ 
rusing  the  Oxford  evidence  we  have  the  gratification  of  accom¬ 
panying  a  number  of  accomplished  scholars  through  a  series  of 
essays,  more  or  less  elaborate,  while  in  studying  the  present 
work  we  feel  the  weariness  of  one  who  listens  to  the  repetition 
of  a  catechism. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  stronger  opposition  experienced  at 
Oxford  than  at  Cambridge ;  it  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  commissioners  for  the  latter  University  have  been  liable 
to  any  of  tlie  dangers  which  attend  excessive  popularity.  No 
sooner  was  it  understood  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  advised 
her  Majesty  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission,  than  a  document  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University,  deprecating  any  interference  with  the  University 
and  Colleges,  and  enlarging  with  self-complacency  on  the  cer¬ 
tainty  and  ra))idity  of  the  j)resent  advance  towards  academical 
perfection.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  in  reply,  assured  the  memo¬ 
rialists  that  he  concurred  in  their  sentiments,  and  had  taken, 
and  would  continue  to  take,  such  steps  as  the  interests  of  the 
.University  appeared  to  him  to  require.  The  feelings  of  self- 
confidence  and  jealousy  of  foreign  interference  which  produced 
the  memorial  appear  to  have  prematurely  exhausted  themselves, 
and  the  conviction  felt  originally  by  the  minority  that  the  com¬ 
mission  could  produce  no  evil  result,  and  might  suggest  many 
improvements,  gradually  extended  itself  among  the  protesting 
majority.  It  is  probable  that  the 'selection  of  the  Commissioners 
and  Secretary  reconciled  many  to  the  measure  who  had  ori¬ 
ginally  opposed  it.  The  appointment  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
the  Dean  of  Ely,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Sir  J.  Romilly,  and  Professor 
Sedg^vick  to  conduct  the  investigation,  w’as  a  sufficient  guaran¬ 
tee  that  no  rash  innovations  were  contemplated,  but  only  such 
improvements  ns  should  appear  desirable  to  men  of  high 
position,  long  experience,  and  great  academical  and  general 
reputation.  The  Coihmissioners  chose  as  their  secretary  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  holds  the  office  of  Public  Orator  in  the  University, 
and  is  eminent  for  the  rare  combination  of  extensive  scholar¬ 
ship  with  pnictical  administrative  ability.  Many  of  those  who 
objected  to  the  appointment  of  the  commission  contributed 
evidence,  though  a  few  of  these  gentlemen  found  it  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  consistency  to  renew  their  protests  against  the 
authority  and  legality  of  the  commission,  and  some  of  them, 
apparently  forgetting  the  excellent  character  they  had  ascribed 
to  themselves  in  the  address  to  tlie  Vice-Chancellor,  intimate 
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that  they  consider  the  University  afflicted  with  a  disorder  at 
once  serious  and  incurable.*  No  such  fickleness  or  penitence 
as  others  displayed  appeared  in  the  Vice-Chancellor ;  during 
his  year  of  office  he  maintained  with  courtcousness  and  dignity 
his  antagonistic  position,  and  subsequently,  as  Head  of  one  of 
the  colleges,  declined  to  reply  to  the  communications  addressed 
to  his  society. 

.  We  propose  in  the  present  article  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  contents  of  the  Report,  and  then  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
some  points  which  appear  to  us  inadequately  treated. 

The  Report  opens  with  an  account  of  the  constitution  of  the 
University.  The  privileges  of  the  University  are  derived  from 
acts  of  parliament  and  royal  charters,  the  earliest  of  which 
occurs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  these  were  confirmed  and 
amplified  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  also  gave  to  the  University 
the  code  of  statutes  which  is  still  in  force.  The  University  has 
the  power  of  making  regulations  necessary  for  the  advancement 
of  learning  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  provided  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  royal  statutes,  and  this  power  is  exercised 
by  the  senate,  which  comprises  those  who  have  taken  the  de¬ 
gree  of  M.A.,  or  any  superior  degree,  and  who  retain  their 
names  on  the  list  of  some  college.  The  initiative  and  delibera¬ 
tive  powers  are  not  enjoyed  by  the  senate,  but  intrusted  to  a 
council  of  six  persons,  called  the  Caput y  which  is  appointed  an¬ 
nually.  Any  proposed  regulation  must  be  first  approved  by 
the  Caputy  and  is  then  submitted  to  the  senate,  which,  by  vote, 
<lcclares  its  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  measure.  The  whole 
mass  of  laws  which  has  accumulated  during  a  long  series  of 
years  contains  much  that  is  obsolete  and  much  that  requires  to 
be  consolidated  and  simplified;  and  accordingly,  about  four 
years  since,  the  University  appointed  a  committee  to  review  the 
statutes  and  prepare  a  draft  of  a  revised  code.  That  draft  is 
now  completed  and  will  speedily  be  submitted  to  the  senate  for 
confirmation,  and  if  this  be  obtained,  application  will  be  made 
for  the  consent  of  the  Crown.  The  changes  recommended  in  the 
draft  are  not  of  very  great  importance,  the  principal  being  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Caputy  which  is  to  be  increased,  and  in 
future  to  be  elected  by  the  senate,  instead  of  being  nominated 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  power  which  each  member  at 
present  possesses  of  arresting  by  his  single  veto  any  proposed 
measure  is  withdrawn. 

After  an  account  of  the  official  members  of  the  University, 
tlie  Report  alludes  to  the  relations  of  the  University  and  the 
town,  and  to  the  misunderstanding  that  has  long  subsisted 
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between  them.  Some  of  the  minor  points  in  dispute  appear 
sufficiently  undignified;  as,  for  example,  the  contest  for  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  licensing  beer  and  wine  shops,  and  of  maintaining 
decorum  in  the  streets;  but  with  respect  to  the  most  important 
question,  namely,  the  right  of  the  University  to  limit  and  con¬ 
trol  the  expenditure  of  the  undergraduates,  we  believe  the 
Commissioners  express  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  senior 
residents  when  they  give  their  sanction  to  the  legality  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  regulations  of  the  academical  authorities. 

We  proceed  to  the  studies  and  examinations  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  For  several  years  undergraduates  have  been  required 
to  pass  two  University  examinations  in  order  to  obtain  their 
B.A.  degree.  The  first  of  these  examinations  occurs  towards 
the  middle  of  the  undergraduate’s  residence,  and  is  called,  in 
official  language,  the  Previous  Examination,  and,  less  reverently 
by  those  who  have  to  pass  through  it,  the  little  go.  It  embraces 
one  Latin  and  one  Greek  classical  subject  previously  selected, 
n  portion  of  the  Greek  Testament,  Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  the  elements  of  Scripture  History.  This  examination  is 
imperative  on  every  student,  but  with  respect  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  his  residence  two  courses  are  open  to  him.  If 
a  candidate  for  mathematical  honours,  he  is  examined  in  mathe¬ 
matics  exclusively,  and  according  to  his  ability  or  success 
obtains  his  place  in  one  of  the  three  classes  of  wranglers,  senior 
optimes,  and  junior  optimes.  If  the  student  declines  to  com¬ 
pete  for  these  honours,  or  fails  to  obtain  them,  he  is  subjected 
to  an  examination  similar  to  the  Previous  Examination,  with 
the  addition  of  some  elementary  mathematics.  Candidates  who 
have  obtained  mathematical  honours  are  allowed  to  undergo  a 
voluntary  classical  examination,  and  those  ^Yho  pass  it  with 
credit  are  arranged  in  three  classes,  according  to  merit.  ^  cry 
recently,  in  addition  to  the  mathematical  and  classical  triposes, 
RS  they  are  termed,  the  University  has  instituted  two  new  tri¬ 
poses — one  called  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos,  which  includes 
anatomy,  comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  botany, 
geology  and  mineralogy — the  other  under  the  inapplicable 
name  of  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos,  combining  moral  philoso- 
phy,  political  economy,  modern  history,  general  jurisprudence 
and  the  laws  of  England.  Students  who  have  passed  the 
ordinary  examinations  for  the  B.A.  degree  arc  allow’ed  to  com* 
pete  for  honours  in  these  new  triposes.  A  theological  examina¬ 
tion  was  instituted  about  five  years  since,  wdiich  is  open  to 
those  who  have  taken  the  B.A.  degree,  and  at  present  ncarl) 
all  the  bishops  require  from  candidates  for  ordination  a  certi¬ 
ficate  that  they  have  passed  this  examination. 

The  Report  recommends  that  the  Previous  Examination 
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should  be  continued,  with  the  addition  of  some  elementary 
mathematics,  and  that  after  passing  it  an  undergraduate  should 
be  allowed  to  select  such  lines  of  academic  study  as  are  best 
suited  to  his  tastes  and  ability,  and,  upon  showing  a  competent 
acquaintance  with  such  selected  subjects,  should  be  admitted 
to  a  B.A.  degree.  Though  we  are  unable  to  discover  the  great 
advantages  which  the  Commissioners  imagine  will  follow  from 
the  adoption  of  this  scheme,  we  have  no  objection  to  a  trial  of 
its  merits.  The  jirobable  result  will  be  that  a  large  majority 
will  choose  theology  as  best  adapted  to  their  tastes  and 
prospects,  and  it  w  ill  then  become  a  matter  of  deep  importance 
to  regulate  and  control  the  theological  teaching  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  To  this  point  we  shall  hereafter  recur. 

We  ])rocccd  to  the  declarations  and  subscriptions  which  the 
University  exacts  before  admission  to  degrees,  and  here  the 
Report  supplies  some  valuable  historical  details.  In  1C  13, 
King  James  I.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  University,  requiring 
every  ])erson,  before  admission  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  or  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Law’,  or  Medicine,  to  sign 
the  thirty-sixth  canon  of  the  Established  Church;  and  in  1C  10 
the  king  required  that  no  degree  should  be  conferred  without 
exacting  this  subscription.  In  1C40  a  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  declaring  that  the  ‘  imposing  on 
young  scholars  a  subscrijition  according  to  the  thirty-sixth 
article  of  the  canons  made  in  the  year  1C03,  is  against  the 
law’  and  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  ought  not  to  be  pressed 
upon  any  student  or  graduate  whatever.’  The  practice  of 
subscription  was,  how’ever,  revived  soon  after  the  Restoration, 
and  continued  until  177*2,  when  the  senate  resolved  that 
instead  of  the  thirty-sixth  canon  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
B.A.  should  sign  the  following  declaration : — ‘  I,  M,  N.,  do 
declare  that  I  am  bond,  fide  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  by  law  established.’  The  Commissioners,  while  approving 
of  this  relaxation,  intimate  that  the  University  in  adopting  it 
exceeded  its  powers.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  revising  its  statutes  suggest  the  propriety  of  substi- 
tuting  the  above  declaration  for  subscription  to  the  thirty-sixth 
canon  in  the  case  of  all  degrees  except  those  in  theology.  In 
connexion  w’ith  this  subject  w’c  must  quote  an  important  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  Report: — 

*  e  hail  with  sincere  pleas\ire  the  proposal  now  made  for  the  relax¬ 
ation  of  the  form  of  subscription  in  the  case  of  all  other  degrees. 
Many  persons  who  are  fully  prepared  to  testify  their  cordi^  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Church  of  England  as  members  of  its  communion,  may 
yet  feel  a  conscientious  hesitation  in  expressing  their  jiositiye  as^nt 
to  every  particular  contained  in  its  articles  and  foi*mulane8.  The 
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oase  of  such  persons  deserves  candid  consideration,  and  happily  admits 
of  easy  relie£  Beyond  this  there  lies  another  and  a  larger  question 
on  which  we  do  not  enter,  namely,  the  ex^iency  of  admitting  per¬ 
sons  to  degrees  in  arts,  and  law,  and  physic,  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  subject  'would  pi*esent  comi^aratively 
few  difficulties  if  it  involved  only  the  certificate  and  title  of  acade¬ 
mical  proficiency.  But  the  real  difficulty  lies  in  another  j)oint; 
whether  the  inteimal  system  of  collegiate  discipline  and  the  course  of 
academical  administration  could  be  so  adjusted  as  to  comprehend  j>er- 
sons  of  different  religious  opinions,  without  the  neglect  of  religious 
ordinances,  the  compromi.se  of  religious  consistency,  or  the  disturbance 
of  religious  peace.’ 

Wo  are  sorry  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  continue 
tlie  quotation.  The  Commissioners  are  decidedly  favourable  to 
tlie  proposition  that  the  University  should  ‘  throw  open  the 
advantages  of  its  system  of  education  as  widely  as  the  state 
has  thrown  open  the  avenues  to  civil  rights  and  honours.* 
They  hint  that  ‘  securities  should  accompany  such  a  concession 
to  public  opinion,’  but  decline  to  enter  further  into  the  question. 

The  Report  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  origin,  emolu¬ 
ments,  and  duties  of  the  various  professorships  existing  in  the 
University.  There  are  twenty-three  to  which  stipends  arc 
attached,  derived  from  endowments,  or  from  ecclesiastical 
appointments  connected  with  them,  or  from  fees.  Two  theolo¬ 
gical  professorships  produce  more  than  £1000  a  year  each; 
the  regius  professors  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  receive  £610  a 
year  each ;  the  other  appointments  are  of  inferior  value,  four 
of  them  falling  below  £100  a  year  each.  The  Report  com¬ 
pares  the  list  of  duties  enjoined  by  the  founders  of  the  chairs 
with  the  actual  labours  of  the  present  occupants,  and  although 
in  the  lapse  of  time  some  discrepancies  have  necessarily  arisen, 
yet,  w  ith  one  exception,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  of 
tlie  rules  is  well  observed,  although  the  letter  may  be  neglected. 
The  one  exception  we  should  be  deficient  in  honesty  if  wc 
did  not  notice, — it  is  that  of  the  Lowndcan  professorship  of 
astronomy  and  geometry,  which  is  at  present  held  by  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  dignitary  not  resident  in  the  University.  The  salary 
exceeds  £400  a-year,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  we  believe 
course  of  lectures  has  been  delivered,  and,  as  we 
unders^nd,  the  quality  was  by  no  means  a  compensation  for 
the  rarity.  Our  readers  w’ill  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this 
lauguid  professor  is  himself  a  member  of  the  commission,  and 
h^  for  a  long  period  simulated  the  character  of  an  acade¬ 
mical  reformer.  hen  our  courts  of  law  wish  to  secure  the 
conviction  of  a  band  of  criminals,  they  occasionally  allow  one 
of  the  number  to  fill  the  undignified  post  of  witness  against 
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his  accomplices ;  but  we  never  before  heard  that  such  a  per¬ 
son  had  been  invited  to  ascend  the  judgment-seat  and  join  In 
the  denunciation  of  transgressions  w'hich  he  himself  neither 
laments  nor  renounces. 

From  the  public  educational  arrangements  of  the  University 
the  Report  passes  to  the  actual  state  of  instruction,  and  it 
notices  the  important  fact  that  although,  in  addition  to  the 
professors  already  enumerated,  each  college  officially  appoints 
tutors  and  lecturers,  yet  the  undergraduates  are  supplied,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  self-constituted  practitioners,  under  the  title  of 
private  tutors.  In  the  evidence  there  is  an  almost  unanimous 
condemnation  of  the  instruction  thus  administered,  as  both 
expensive  and  deleterious.  In  some  cases  the  witnesses 
appear  to  conclude  that  undergraduates,  without  any  motive 
except  an  inexplicable  propensity  for  evil,  voluntarily  pay  a 
high  price  for  the  noxious  article,  when  it  is  in  their  power  to 
obtain  from  their  appointed  college  tutors  a  more  salubrious 
and  a  more  economical  nutriment.  Others,  however,  admit  that 
the  college  tuition  is  inadequate,  and  they  propose  various 
schemes  for  its  improvement.  To  this  view  the  Commissioners 
incline,  and  they  recommend  that  a  number  of  competent  per¬ 
sons  should  be  appointed,  under  the  title  of  lecturers,  whose 
incomes  are  to  be  derived  partly  from  fixed  stipends  and  partly 
from  the  fees  of  the  pupils.  The  Report  indicates,  as  the  great 
recommendation  of  this  scheme,  that  it  will  offer  a  definite 
position  to  men  of  attainments  who  would  otherwise  leave  the 
University  at  an  early  period, — for  the  lectureships  are  to 
be  unfettered  by  the  conditions  of  celibacy  and  holy  orders, 
which  apply  to  all  the  college  appointments.  It  is  intimated  that 
by  arranging  the  students  in  classes,  the  fees  may  be  rendered 
less  onerous  than  those  at  present  paid  to  private  tutors,  and 
some  good  a])pears  to  be  anticipated  from  giving  an  official 
character  to  that  mode  of  tuition,  which,  although  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  predominant  teaching  of  the  place,  is  completely 
ignored  by  both  the  colleges  and  the  University. 

The  Report  recommends  the  establishment  of  some  addi¬ 
tional  professorships,  including  two  in  theolog}',  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  professors  into  boards  or  classes,  each 
board  being  entrusted  with  a  general  supervision  of  the  studies 
included  in  its  own  department.  Thus  the  professors  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  astronomy,  and  mechanics,  are  to  constitute  a  board  of 
mathematical  studies,  who  are  to  report  from  time  to  time^  on 
the  state  of  this  department  of  knowledge  in  the  University, 
and  to  nominate  persons  to  the  lectureships  which  we  have, 
already  noticed.  Similarly  a  board  of  classical  studies  is  to 
be  formed,  a  board  of  theological  studies,  and  so  on  throughout 
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the  academical  encyclopaedia.  The^  boards  united  are  to 
form  a  General  Council  of  Studies,  which,  among  other  duties, 
is  to  nominate  to  vacant  professorships  in  cases  where  the  mode 
of  appointment  is  not  fixed  by  special  statute ;  and  in  order  to 
moaify  the  exclusive  character  of  the  council,  provision  is 
made  for  the  introduction  of  members  who  are  not  professors. 

We  should  state  that  in  several  places  in  the  Report  and 
Evidence  allusion  is  made  to  the  condition  of  the  medical  and 
legal  studies  of  the  place,  and  suggestions  are  thrown  out  in  the 
hope  of  reviving  them  ;  we  are  afraid,  however,  that  they  are 
beyond  recovery. 

•  We  now  come  to  the  most  important  question  —  that 
of  revenue  and  expenditure.  With  respect  to  the  University 
funds,  we  observe  that  although  nearly  ^£*20,000  is  annually 
received  from  various  sources,  yet  as  almost  the  whole  of 
the  amount  is  appropriated  to  salaries  and  scholarships,  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  library  and  observatory,  only  a 
small  surplus  is  available  for  carrying  into  effect  any  plans 
for  improvement.  The  wealth  of  the  colleges  appears  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  poverty  of  the  University,  the  seven¬ 
teen  colleges  enjoying  a  gross  income  estimated  at  about 
£*185,000  annually.  Each  college  has  a  Head,  to  whom  a 
residence  is  assigned  and  various  emoluments ;  the  whole 
amount  in  one  case  approaching  to  £3000  a  year,  in  others 
averaging  about  £1000,  and  descending  in  one  case  as  low  as 
£150.  The  Report  reminds  us  that  the  latter  sura  is  too  small, 
but  it  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  whether  the  former  is  too 
large.  In  each  college  there  are  fellowships  which  are  tenable 
until  vacated  by  marriage  or  by  the  acceptance  of  a  college 
living.  The  total  number  of  fellowships  in  the  University  is 
upwards  of  four  hundred ;  their  value  differs  considerably  in 
different  colleges ;  in  some  cases  a  fellow  receives  an  annual 
dividend  of  more  than  £300,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  less, 
and  in  a  large  number  about  £140. 

With  respect  to  the  statutes  by  which  these  colleges  are 
governed,  the  commissioners  do  not  compare  the  oaths  that  are 
taken  with  the  obedience  that  is  rendered  with  that  remorseless 
severity  which  gave  so  much  piquancy  to  the  Oxford  Report;  they 
content  themselves  with  a  general  recommendation  of  the  desir¬ 
ableness  of  revision,  and  state  that  such  revision  has  been  recently 
effected  in  some  cases,  including  those  of  the  two  large  colleges. 

Several  of  the  fellowships  are  at  present  limited  by  the  wills 
of  the  founders,  so  that  they  arc  only  tenable  by  dcscendauts 
or  relatives  of  the  founders,  or  by  persons  born  in  certain 
assigned  localities.  All  these  and  some  similar  restrictions  the 
Report  considers  should  be  abolished. 
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In  all  tlie  colleges,  besides  fellowships,  there  are  also  scholar¬ 
ships  and  exhibitions,  more  numerous  than  the  former,  but  they 
are  generally  of  far  inferior  value,  and  arc  only  tenable  for  a 
limited  period. 

Great  variety  occurs  in  the  estimates  given  of  the  expenses 
of  students  at  the  University  ;  we  may  state,  for  example, 
that  at  one  of  the  two  large  colleges  the  necessary  expenditure 
is  calculated  to  be  £220  for  the  whole  course,  and  at  the  other 
the  actual  expenses  are  supposed  to  range  between  X*150  and 
X‘*250  annually.  It  will  be  remembered  that  for  the  degree  of 
B.A.  a  student  must  reside  during  ten  terms,  each  term  includ¬ 
ing  on  an  average  seven  weeks,  and  three  terms  occurring  in  one 
year.  Residence  is  not  required  for  any  degree  after  that  of 
B.A.,  and  for  the  most  part  the  examinations  for  such  degrees 
arc  mere  forms,  so  that  the  only  serious  condition  is  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  necessary  fees. 

The  Commissioners  give  special  attention  to  the  case  of 
King’s  College,  which  is  closely  connected  with  Eton  school ; 
they  point  out  the  necessity  for  large  reforms,  and  indicate 
some  of  that  contrast  between  the  statutes  and  the  practice 
which  exists  so  largely  at  Oxford.  The  Report  suggests  that 
a  board  should  be  appointed  by  act  of  parliament,  with  power 
to  carry  into  effect  the  various  proposed  alterations,  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  an  interesting  summary  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  Commissioners  conducted  their  investigations  and  framed 
their  recommendations. 

The  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state,  dis¬ 
cipline,  studies,  and  revenues  of  the  University  and  colleges. 
We  know  not  w  hich  head  of  inquiry  was  originally  considered 
to  be  the  most  imj)ortant,  but  we  have  found  by  experience  that 
non-academical  w’riters  and  readers  invariably  direct  their  chief 
attention  to  some  inferior  ])oiut,  and  comparatively  disregard 
the  vital  question,  which  is,  the  distribution  of  the  college 
revenues.  We  often  see  Oxford  and  Cambridge  compared  or 
contrasted  with  the  Scotch  and  German  universities,  and  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  from  the  process  which  arc  vitiated  by’  neglect 
of  the  fundamental  difference  produced  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  w'ealthy’^  endow’inents.  We  are  certain  that  a  small 
minority’  only  of  those  who  frequent  Cambridge  do  so  with  the 
primary  object  of  pursuing  their  studies,  and  the  conviction  or 
tile  hope  that  they  are  about  to  enjoy  eminent  facilities  for 
accomplishing  that  object.  The  majority  are  constrained  to 
attend  the  University’,  because  that  is  the  only  avenue  to 
ordination  w’hich  the  bishops  recognise ;  and  of  the  remainder 
the  more  sanguine  and  the  more  ambitious  look  forward  to  a 
fellow’ship  as  the  commercial  equivalent  for  the  expenditure  of 
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their  time  and  money,  while  others  anticipate  a  luastersliip  in 
one  of  the  numerous  grammar  schools  in  the  country,  these 
appointments  being,  as  is  well  known,  generally  reserved  for 
university  men.  It  is  obvious  from  the  experience  of  those 
who  know  Cambridge,  and  from  the  evidence  subjoined  to  the 
Heport,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  present  students  are 
men  of  the  most  meagre  attainments  and  the  narrowest  capa* 
city,  and  we  believe  quite  incompetent  for  any  other  profession 
than  that  which  they  adopt — we  regret  to  say — the  clerical.  Of 
those  who  succeed  in  obtaining  fellowships,  some,  doubtless, 
have  originally  resolved  on  devoting  themselves  to  theology, 
but  not  a  few  hope  to  find  some  more  congenial  engagement, 
and  only  take  orders  when  other  prospects  fail — sometimes,  in 
fact,  essaying  other  professions,  and  persisting  as  long  as  they 
can  without  forfeiting  their  fellowships. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  the  history  of  the  changes  which 
the  English  universities  have  experienced — to  show  how  they 
were  great  and  famous  before  any  of  the  present  colleges  were 
founded — to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  colleges  until 
they  had  completely  absorbed  the  University,  and  admitted  no 
person  to  the  latter  national  institution,  unless  he  became  a 
member  of  one  of  these  private  societies — to  mark  the  con¬ 
sequent  decline  of  public  instruction,  and  the  rise  of  the  lic- 
titious  college  lecturing,  and  of  the  real  private  tuition,  the 
extinction  of  the  legal  and  medical  faculties,  and  the  restriction 
of  the  faculty  of  arts  to  only  a  favoured  portion  of  the  studies 
anciently  included  in  that  department,  until  at  last  of  all  our 
degrees  only  one  affects  to  be  only  a  literary  honour,  and  that 
is  indefinitely  deteriorated  because  lavished  on  the  most  in- 
com|>etent,  the  rest  being  simply  exponents  of  academical  age 
and  academical  expenditure — to  prove,  in  fact,  that  the  univer¬ 
sities,  so  called,  have  become  simply  nurseries  for  the  rapid 
production  of  a  numerous  clergy  without  any  fastidiousness  as 
to  their  attainments  or  their  powers,  or  even  any  efficient 
instruction  in  those  subjects  which  they  are  to  spend  their  lives 
in  explaining.  The  writings  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  are  probably 
familiar  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  university  reform ;  and 
although  his  statements  and  criticism  apply  principally  to  the 
ITniversity  with  which  he  was  himself  connected,  they  arc  for 
the  most  part  equally  true  of  Cambridge.  The  University  is 
defined,  in  that  official  annual — dear  to  freshmen — the  ‘  Cam¬ 
bridge  Calendar’  as  a  commonwealth  formed  by  the  union  of 
seventeen  colleges,  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  is  as  powerless  with  respect  to  the  independent  bodies  it 
afl'ects  to  rule,  as  the  Congress  of  the  Western  Republic.  Tjie 
points  of  contact  of  an  undergraduate  w’ith  the  University 
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arise  from  the  circuhistauces  that  the  latter  appoints  two  ofiioers 
annually  (proctors)  to  maintain  discipline,  selects  preachers 
for  the  University,  and,  by  a  law  now  obsolete,  pretends  to' 
enforce  attendance  at  the  sermons,  and  finally  conducts  various 
examinations.  The  colleges  maintain  what  control  they  please 
over  their  members,  and  usually  compel  daily  attendance  at- 
the  chapel,  hall,  and  lectures,  and  by  the  rewards  which  they 
bestow  in  the  form  of  scholarships  and  fellowships,  they  prac¬ 
tically  determine  what  studies  shall  be  pursued.  The  great 
questions,  then,  to  examine  are — What  is  the  benefit  produced 
by  the  emoluments  which  the  colleges  distribute  ?  And — Does 
justice  or  expediency  demand  any  modification  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  these  rewards  are  bestowed,  or  of  the  tenure  on 
which  they  are  held,  or  any  enlargement  of  the  class  of  candi¬ 
dates  eligible  for  them  ?  On  the  topics  liere  suggested — namely, 
the  right  of  persons  not  members  of  the  Established  Church  to 
share  in  the  college  revenues — the  class  of  studies  to  be 
encouraged — the  compulsion  to  holy  orders — and  last  and 
worst  of  all,  the  enforced  celibacy,  we  regret  to  say,  that  the 
Report  has  either  forgotten  to  investigate,  or  has  decided,  as 
we  believe,  erroneously. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  say  anything  as  to  the. 
right  of  every  class  of  the  Queen’s  subjects  to  enjoy  the  ad-» 
vantages,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  a  residence  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  a  participation  in  its  examinations,  for  this  is  conceded 
by  the  Report  itself.  The  declaration  that  the  candidate  for  a 
degree  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  was  imposed  by 
royal  authority,  and  it  must  bo  within  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
or  at  least  of  Parliament,  to  remove  the  imposition — a  step 
which  has  berm  already  once  taken,  and  even  in  recent  years 
recommended  by  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Rut  at  present,  were  this  removed,  there  would  still  remain  the 
necessity  of  belonging  to  some  college,  and,  therefore,  of  con¬ 
forming  to  its  religious  discipline;  either  then  the  colleges, 
must  relax  their  rules,  or  they  must  be  deprived  of  their  mono** 
poly,  and  students  must  be  permitted  to  become  members  of» 
the  University  without  attaching  themselves  to  any  of  these 
societies.  The  Report  disapproves  of  such  an  arrangement, 
but  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  it  favourably  regarded 
by  an  eminent  member  of  the  University.^ 

But  admission  to  the  University,  at  least  as  at  present  con-, 
stituted,  would  be  the  smallest  part  of  what  is  due  to  justice 
there  must  be  a  full  recognition  of  the  claims  of  those  w'ho  are* 
Dot  members  of  the  Established  Church  to  the  college  emolu- 


♦  See  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  BlakesU  y. 
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menu.  It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  this  point,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  find  an  opponent. 
The  fashionable  method  formerly  consisted  in  a  reference  to 
the  inviolability  of  the  oaths  taken  by  all  members  of  the  col¬ 
leges  to  obey  the  statutes,  and  preserve  all  the  injunctions  of 
the  founders ;  but  since  the  exposure  in  both  Reports  of  the 
wide  discrejiancy  between  the  solemn  promises  and  the  per¬ 
formance,  we  imagine  no  one  will  have  the  temerity  to  resusci¬ 
tate  that  departed  fiction.  We  have  heard  it  urged,  that  although 
the  greater  part  of  the  endowments  was  bestowed  before  the 
Reformation,  yet,  had  the  donors  survived  until  that  epoch,  they 
would  have  modified  their  own  religious  opinions,  and  have 
adopted  the  Established  Church  as  the  recipient  of  their  bounty ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  Reformation,  so  colled, 
made  no  change  in  any  important  part  of  the  English  Church, 
but  merely  pruned  the  exuberance  of  ceremonial  observances, 
and,  therefore,  we  may  the  more  readily  believe  that  the  bene¬ 
factors  would  have  acquiesced  in  the  present  appropriation  of 
their  gifts.  But  no  more  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  bene¬ 
factors  should  have  joined  the  reformed  Established  C'hurch 
than  why  they  should  have  remained  papists,  or  advanced  to 
puritanism ;  in  fact,  the  very  minuteness  with  which  the  duties 
of  the  fellows  were  often  prescribed  seems  to  indicate  a  jealousy 
of  change,  however  slight,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the 
law  by  which  repulsion  increases  as  the  distance  diminishes 
extends  beyond  the  domains  of  the  physical  world,  for  theolo¬ 
gians  have  often  striven,  and  denounced  with  greater  bitter¬ 
ness,  the  nearer  their  opinions  approached  to  coincidence. 

But  we  would  hope  that  if  the  University  relaxes  the  test  of 
subscription,  the  colleges  will  show  themselves  willing  to  yield 
to  the  claims  of  justice,  and  not  wait  for  the  pressure  from 
without  before  they  renounce  their  indefensible  exclusiveness. 
^Ve  may  observe  that  the  declaration  of  religious  belief  re¬ 
quired  at  present  by  the  statutes  of  one  of  the  large  colleges  is 
of  a  most  liberal  character,  excluding,  we  believe,  none  who 
bear,  or  assume  the  name  of  Christian,  except,  perhaps,  papists, 
whether  belonging  to  the  Romish  or  the  Anglican  Church. 

.  Having  thus  intimated  our  opinion  as  to  the  ])ropriety  of  en¬ 
larging  the  class  of  recipients  of  the  college  emoluments,  we 
will  advert  to  the  nature  of  the  attainments  which  at  present 
are  most  rewarded.  The  favourite  study  at  Cambridge  has  long 
been  mathematical  science ;  eminence  in  that  department  se¬ 
cures  the  highest  honours,  and  furnishes  the  readiest  entrance 
to  a  fellow'ship.  At  present,  the  competition  for  places  in  the 
matliematical  tripos  is  so  severe,  that  the  ambitious  student  is 
compelled  to  surrender  himself  almost  entirely  to  these  abstract 
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pursuits  during  the  whole  period  of  his  residence,  after  having 
probably  devoted  no  inconsiderable  time  and  attention  to  them 
before  entering  the  University.  And  with  such  satisfaction  is 
this  viewed,  that  to  hint  a  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  inathe* 
inatics  over  all  other  studies,  or  to  question  the  judiciousness  of 
the  selection  made  from  the  different  branches  of  the  subject 
for  Cambridge  studies,  will  appear  a  fatal  heresy.  The  Report 
gives  us  a  few  rhetorical  sentences  in  praise  of  the  native  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  place,  in  happy  unconsciousness,  or  bold  defiance 
of  the  severe  judgment  which  these  studies  have  provoked 
from  an  illustrious  critic.  We  cannot  here  do  more  than  refer 
to  the  celebrated  article  on  ‘  Mathematical  Studies,’  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton.  To  the  long  catalogue  of  evils  which  he  attributes 
to  the  undue  cultivation  of  mathematical  science — the  debilitated 
judgment,  the  torpid  imagination,  the  altcniation  of  indiscriini- 
nating  credulity  and  arbitrary  scepticism,  the  loss  of  all  power 
of  appreciating  moral  evidence,  and  the  yet  greater  loss  of  all 
susceptibility  of  interest  in  those  questions  which  only  moral 
evidence  can  decide — we  may  add  that  inferiority  in  the  art  of  ex¬ 
pression,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  which  seems  the  character¬ 
istic  of  Cambridge  graduates,  and  is  rendered  strikingly  obvious 
in  the  profession  they  generally  adopt ;  though,  with  respect  to 
this  deficiency,  the  University  is  at  least  consistent  with  herself, 
and,  with  judicious  parsimony,  forbears  teaching  her  sons  how 
to  communicate  their  knowledge,  since  she  well  knows  how 
little  they  have  acquired  that  is  worth  distribution. 

But  it  may  be  contended  that  the  classical  studies  of  thd 
place  exercise  a  corrective  and  softening  influence  on  the 
asperities  of  its  mathematical  element ;  the  number  of  persons, 
however,  who  pursue  to  any  extent  both  classical  and  mathe¬ 
matical  studies  is  extremely  limited,  and  it  is  a  poor  compensa¬ 
tion  if,  for  every  dozen  students  who  leave  the  University  in 
that  exhausted  condition  which  follows  from  the  forced  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  mathematics  alone  on  an  ungenial  soil,  one  accomplished 
classical  scholar  can  be  found.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain 
that  the  pursuit  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  University  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  satisfactory  principles.  An  eminent  Cambridge  man 
describes  the  classical  scholar  of  the  present  day  as  a  ‘  hard- 
headed,  accurate  philologer,  so  far  as  the  empirical  study  of  the 
structure  of  three  languages  in  the  choicest  part  of  their  litera¬ 
ture  can  make  him  one,*  and,  as  a  proof  of  such  a  scholar  s 
skill,  we  are  told,  ‘  he  will  turn  you  any  passage  from  Shak- 
speare  into  Greek  with  ease,  and  without  a  single  solecism. 
This  is  what  the  scholar  can  do  ;  as  to  the  other  side  of  tho 
question,  the  same  writer  intimates  that  of  the  subjects  on 
which  the  classical  authors  treat,  or  of  the  allusions  they  make, 
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this  normal  scholar  knows  only  so  much  as  will  enable  him  to 
translate  a  passage  without  blundering.  Again,  another  distin- 
guished  w’riter  complains  of  the.  excessive  difficulty  of  finding 
any  person  who  can  write  correct  Latin  prose,  and  a  severe 
foreign  critic  has  gone  so  far  as  to  name  the  single  Englishman 
.who  possesses  this  accomplishment.  Presuming,  too,  that  our 
first  witness  includes  English  as  one  .  of  the  three  languages 
which  tlie  scholar  is  supposed  to  have  mastered,  we  can  only  say 
that  the  supposition  is  more  than  sufficiently  charitable. 

Moralists  have  censured  the.  University  for  adopting  as  her 
professed  text-book  the  work  of  Paley,  but  it  may  be  urged  for 
Cambridge,  that  in  spite  of  the  honour  she  has  rendered  to  her 
favourite  teacher,  she  has  been  true  to  herself  in  separating  by 
a  sufficiently  wide  interval  her  practice  from  her  theoretical 
convictions.  She  may  have  allowed  that  for  mankind  in  general 
the  virtue  of  an  action  should  be  tested  and  measured  by  its 
utility,  but  for  herself  she  repudiates  the  sordid  rule,  and  when 
she  professes  to  educate  those  whose  lives  arc  to  be  passed  in 
impressing  on  English  eai*s  lessons  of  morality  and  ])iety,  she 
offei*8  as  her  only  alternative  the  differential  calculus  or  Greek 
iambics. 

The  Report  does  not  recommend  any  relaxation  of  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  take  orders  in  order  to  retain  a  fellowship.  We  con¬ 
sider  that  obligation  highly  objectionable;  for  although  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  responsibility  must  rest  upon  the  individual 
who  takes  the  ordination  engagements  without  a  full  persuasion 
of  his  own  sincerity,  yet  w’e  cannot  admire  a  state  of  things 
which  j)erpetually  tempts  a  man  to  do  violence  to  his  own 
conscience.  On  the  present  system,  men  are  bribed  into  the 
priestly  office  who  have  little  sympathy  with  its  claims,  and 
little  ability  to  fulhl  them,  so  that  religion  suffers  from  the  cold¬ 
ness  or  the  unskilfulncss  of  its  advocates,  and  science  loses 
men  who  are  fit  to  cultivate  and  extend  it.  Any  change,  too, 
which  should  remove  the  divine  more  speedily  than  is  now 
usual  to  the  living  for  which  he  waits,  w’ould  at  least  be  an 
amelioration  of  a  bad  system,  for  little  good  is  obtained  in  the 
average  course  of  twelve  vveary  years  elapsing  betw’een  election 
to  a  fellowship  and  presentation  to  a  benefice.  The  common 
result  is,  that  after  so  long  experience  of  the  almost  cynical 
criticisin  of  the  place,  all  energy  and  enthusiasm  are  extinct, 
and  dislike  of  zeal  remains  as  the  solitary  definite  feeling,  ^he 
when  adverting  to  the  recent  introduction  of  the  natural 
and  moral  sciences  into  the.  examinations,  acknowledges  tliat 
they  will  never  flourish  unless  rewarded  by  fellowships ;  we 
may  tlierefore  conclude  that  more  variety  w’ill  be  found  among 
the  future  incumbents  of  .college  livings,  and  that  Greek  verse 
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and  abstract  mathematics  will  alternate  with  political  economy 
and  comparative  anatomy. 

.  The  Report  lays  much  stress  on  the  fairness  with  which  the 
fellowships  are  bestowed,  which  is  described  as  never  leaving 
room  for  a  ‘  breath  of  suspicion,  or  a  murmur  of  complaint’ 
We  do  not  affirm  that  suspicions  are  entertained,  but  we  are 
sure  that  complaints  arc  neither  few  nor  unfounded  An  igno-> 
rant  man  is  never  elected  unless  he  be  forced  upon  the  college 
by  local  claims  which  cannot  be  opposed ;  but  in  the  selections 
that  are  made  out  of  candidates  of  respectable  claims,  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  capriciousness  appears  to  be  manifested. 
A  college  will  for  a  long  series  of  years  invariably  elect  to  the 
first  vacancy  a  candidate  who  has  taken  a  given  degree — for, 
example,  a  senior  wrangler ;  suddenly  this  rule  is  broken,  and 
no  reason  whatever  is  given  for  the  stigma  cast  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  thus  disappointed.  Again,  at  one  period,  emi¬ 
nence  in  classics  or  mathematics  is  preferred ;  at  another,  and 
without  any  explanation  of  the  abrupt  change,  mediocrity  in 
both  is  the  favoured  qualification.  The  evil  consequence  is, 
that  candidates  who  have  taken  creditable  degrees  lose  two  or 
three  precious  years  of  life,  uncertain  whether  it  is  their  duty  at 
once  to  abandon  hope  of  a  fellow'ship  or  still  to  persevere.  We 
might  allude  to  other  points,  such  as  the  doubtful  competence 
of  electors  to  estimate  the  merits  of  the  papers  they  profess  to 
examine  ;  the  jealousy  between  different  parties  in  a  college,  or 
between  the  partizans  of  the  tw^b  leading  studies ;  the  rivalry 
and  the  compromises  which  ensue  ;  the  sudden  appearance  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  at  the  election,  of  non-residents,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  claims  and  characters  of  the  candidates ; 
the  interference  of  eminent  members  of  the  University  in  preju¬ 
dice  of  an  individual,  on  account  of  his  supposed  political 
opinions  ;  but  w’e  are  content  to  leave  the  subject  with  a  renewal 
ol  our  protest  against  the  doctrine  advanced  in  the  Report, 
that  the  method  of  election  to  fellowships  secures  universal 
approbation. 

A  fellow’ship  is  vacated  cither  by  accepting  a  college  living, 
m  which  case  a  year  of  grace  is  allowed,  and  consequently, 
during  that  period,  the  emoluments  are  retained ;  or  by  mariiage, 
a  proceeding  wdiich  is  by  no  means  treated  with  similar  indul¬ 
gence.  With  respect  to  this  obligation  to  celibacy,  from  which 
only  the  Heads  of  the  colleges  are  exempt,  the  Report  merely 
*ays,  ‘  that  it  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  separated  from  the 
collegiate  system.’  There  is  no  commentary  on  tliis  term, 
*  collegiate  system,’  so  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  precisely 
to  what  it  refers ;  it  can  hardly  be  the  living  in  large  uncom¬ 
fortable  barracks,  and  dining  at  a  common  table  for  although 
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this  would  be  the  most  natural  supposition,  yetialf  the  fellows 
arc  non-resident — and  it  is  difficult. to  see  how  a  barrister  in 
London,  or  a  master  in  a  remote  public  school,  can  be  uphold¬ 
ing  the  collegiate  system,  if  it  be  anything  of  this  local  cha¬ 
racter,  or  how  that  system  would  be  perilled  if  these  extra¬ 
mural  members  should  be  permitted  to  marry.  Most  of  the 
commissioners  arc  married;  we  hope  that  die  opinion  we  have 
quoted  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of  their  own  matri¬ 
monial  infelicity.  This  preference  of  celibacy— -or,  at  least, 
this  recommendation  of  it  to  others — might  have  been  expected 
from  commissioners  appointed  three  centuries  earlier  by  the 
great  but  unwomanly  Elizabeth ;  but,  to  use  a  favourite  word 
of  the  Report,  it  seems  less  graceful  at  an  epoch  when  the 
University  has  found  in  the  prince  consort  a  worthy  recipient 
of  the  highest  honours  she  can  bestow.  In  the  enjoyment  of  a 
domestic  felicity  rare  in  palaces,  we  may  conceive — if  it  be  not 
presumptuous  to  allow  the  imagination  to  wander  into  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  royalty — the  sovereign  and  the  chancellor  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  collegiate  system  with  a  mixture  of  pity,  won¬ 
der,  and  incredulity.  What  can  be  the  mysterious  advantages 
which  this  enforced  celibacy  occures  ?  Is  it  supposed  that  a 
teacher  ought  to  be  unmarried  ?  If  so,  we  may  presume  that 
schoolmasters  and  clergymen  are  deteriorated  by  matrimony ; 
but  is  it  usual  for  parents,  when  selecting  schools  for  their 
children,  to  insist  upon  the  celibacy  of  the  masters  as  indispen¬ 
sable  ?  Do  Englishmen  admire  the  discipline  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  desire  a  race  of  priests  bound  by  vows  like  hers  ? 
Or  is  it  insinuated,  that  if  the  teacher  be  not  disqualified  by 
matrimony,  the  student  thereby  loses  his  character  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  ?  Again — we  ask  for  proof — Is  the  intellectual  harvest 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  so  far  superior  in  extent  and  quality 
to  that  of  the  universities  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Germany ; 
and  how  much  of  this  hypothetical  superiority  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  restriction  we  are  opposing  ?  The  yoke  of  celibacy  has 
descended  to  us  from  our  monkish  predecessors,  and  should 
long  since  have  been  throw’n  off,  or  some  stronger  arguments 
than  any  yet  adduced  should  be  found  to  support  a  system 
which  ventures  to  improve  upon  nature,  by  undervaluing  and 
excluding  the  highest  and  purest  of  her  institutions,  which 
seeks,  but  seeks  in  vain,  to  exalt  the  intellectual  at  the  expense 
of  the  moral  element  in  the  human  constitution,  and  for  which 
wc  find  no  countenance  when  we  consult  the  Book  we  all  pro¬ 
fess  to  revere,  and  read  onward  from  that  last  creative  act  which 
crowned  the  glories  of  Eden  to  those  pages  which  stamp 
the  ‘  forbidding  to  marry’  as  the  ineffaceable  brand  of  the  great 
apostasy. 
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In  the  Cambridge  evidence  this  question  has  been  scarcely' 
mentioned,  but  in  the  Oxford  volume  Mr.  Conington  has  done 
excellent  service  by  his  vigorous  protest  against  the  restric¬ 
tion.  It  needs  no  elaborate  investigation  to  prove  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  may  be  expected  to  accrue  from  the  abrogation  of 
the  law;  for  the  resident  academical  population  of  Cambridge- 
includes  nearly  *2000  individuals,  of  whom,  besides  the  Heads 
of  colleges,  who  form  quite  an  isolated  class,  only  a  very  small 
number  of  professors  and  private  tutors  are  married.  When 
this  abnormal  condition  shall  be  rectified  we  may  hope  to  find 
Cambridge  as  renowned  as  Edinburgh  is  at  present  for  the 
combination  of  literary,  scientific,  and  social  advantages ;  we 
may  terminate  the  system  of  chartered  licence  inseparable  from 
the  present  lodging-houses,  and  by  the  diffusion  of  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  purity,  obtain  more  shelter  from  gross  temptations 
than  by  all  the  exertions  of  proctors,  deans,  and  tutors.  • 

It  has  been  frequently  suggested  at  Cambridge  that  the  fel¬ 
lowships  should  be  tenable  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
without  the  conditions  of  orders  or  celibacy,  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  objections  can  be  urged  against  this  recom¬ 
mendation.  We  are  certainly  inclined  to  believe  that  if  the* 
forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  by  which  at  present  a  fellow 
is  drawn  into  orders  and  diverted  from  matrimony,  were  each 
to  change  its  nature,  neither  religion  nor  morality  would  suffer. 
We  must  admit  that  the  Report  makes  some  concession  to  the 
principle  w^e  are  advocating  in  the  lectureships  it  is  proposed 
to  establish,  which  are  to  be  free  from  all  restrictions;  but  as 
poor  cndow’inents  only  arc  anticipated  for  these  appointments, 
we  doubt  whether  the  advantages  expected  will  be  secured  to 
any  great  extent. 

We  may  here  remark  that  the  evidence  subjoined  to  the 
Report  is  all  of  an  official  character ;  that  is,  it  has  been  contri¬ 
buted  by  persons  who  have  been,  or  are,  engaged  in  the  system 
of  government  and  instruction  formally  established.  We  by 
no  means  assert  that  the  dignity  and  emoluments  of  office  have 
a  tendency  to  impair  the  intellect  and  to  harden  the  conscience ; 
hut  it  w’ould  have  been  instructive  to  have  compared  wdth  the 
present  body  of  evidence  that  w-hich  might  be  furnished  by 
undergraduates,  or  bv  graduates  w-ho  have  no  post  assigned  to 
them  in  the  official  arrangements.  The  certain  diversity  of 
opinion  and  the  probable  diversity  in  the  statement  of  facts 
would  have  enabled  us  to  attain  a  more  correct  knowledge  of 
the  points  discussed.  For  example,  the  Master  of  one  of  the 
colleges  asserts  that  the  public  dinner  in  the  hall  is  such  as 
must  satisfy  any  person  who  is  not  too  exacting;  a  larg(5 
number  of  the  undergraduates  of  that  college  have,  howexer, 
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verj'  recently  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Master  requesting  his 
attention  to  tlie  subject,  ana  intimating  a  considerable  difference 
between  his  opinion  and  theirs.  We  could  adduce  other 
examples  of  the  official  character  of  the  evidence,  but  we  are 
content  to  call  attention  to  the  circumstance,  and  to  request 
that  it  be  borne  in  mind  as  we  proceed  to  the  next  point. 

The  majority  of  the  undergraduates  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  £10 
annually ;  but  since  the  fees  are  due  from  the  epoch,  not  of 
commencing  residence,  but  of  entering  the  name  on  the  college 
books,  and  are  continued,  although  at  a  reduced  rate,  after  the 
degree  of  B.A.  has  been  taken,  the  average  amount  charged  to 
each  undergraduate  may  be  estimated  at  £,*50,  and  for  this  sum 
tuition  is  received  during  a  period  of  about  seventy  weeks, — 
the  tuition  consisting  generally  in  the  permission  or  coni})ulsion 
to  attend  two  college  lectures  daily.  Now,  whatever  be  the 
reason,  it  is  undeniable  that  a  very  large  number  of  the 
students  are  not  content  with  the  official  assistance  afforded 
to  them  in  ascending  the  hill  of  academical  knowledge; 
accordingly  they  resort  to  private  tutors,  and  for  this  addi¬ 
tional  instruction  the  fees  are  expensive,  amounting  to  £*3() 
annually,  supposing  a  student  to  attend  a  tutor  on  alternate 
days  during  the  three  academical  terms  and  the  long  vacation. 
A  few  years  since  Dr.  Peacock  estimated  the  annual  sum  j)aid 
for  private  tuition  at  X50,000.  The  evidence  on  tliis  subject  is 
almost  exclusively  furnished  by  official  tutors,  and  as  we  have 
before  stated,  takes  a  very  unfavourable  view  of  the  private 
instruction.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  public 
tutors  form  a  privileged  class,  many  of  them  enjoying  in¬ 
comes  large  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  services  they  yield  in 
return.  One  witness  reminds  us  that  the  tuition  fee  is  an 
equivalent  not  merely  for  the  superintendence  of  a  youth’s 
studies,  but  for  affording  an  official  channel  of  communication, 
by  writing  or  otherwise,  with  the  student’s  relatives  or  friends; 
but  unless  the  letters  and  conversation  of  eminent  Cambridge 
scholars  are  valued  more  highly  by  the  anxious  parent  than 
their  formal  lectures  are  by  the  inconsiderate  student,  w’e  are 
afraid  that  tliese  college  tutors  can  hardly  flatter  themselves 
that  their  clients  consider  their  services  cheaply  secured. 

Now,  in  offering  a  few  remarks  in  defence  of  private  tuition, 
or,  at  least,  in  arrest  and  mitigation  of  judgment  thereon,  we 
concede  at  the  outset  that  tlierc  lies  against  it  the  strong 
objection  of  great  expensiveness,  and  on  this  ground  wc  think 
measures  should  be  taken,  if  possible,  to  supersede  it ;  all  we 
are  desirous  of  maintaining  is,  that,  under  the  present  arrange¬ 
ments,  undergraduates  do  obtain  great  advantages  from  this 
method  of  instruction,  and  that  the  language  used  by  some  of 
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its  opponents  is  equally  unjust  and  untrue.  Let  us  examine 
the  assertions  of  Dr.  Whewell : — ‘  Dependence  on  private  tutors 
enfeebles  the  mind,  and  depraves  the  habits  of  study — the 
private  tutor’s  instructions  having  for  their  object  merely  the 
student’s  success  in  a  coining  examination,  without  the  more 
general  or  dignified  tone  which  public  teaching  naturally 
assumes,  lower  the  character  of  our  teaching.’  Elsewhere  he 
intimates  that  the  object  of  private  tuition  is  to  ‘enable  students 
to  pass  their  examinations  without  understanding  their  subjects.’ 
These  indiscriminate  censures  fall  on  a  wide  range  of  offenders; 
for  almost  all  the  eminent  resident  members  of  the  ITniversity 
are,  or  have  been,  engaged  in  this  debilitating  and  depraving 
process.  Shall  w’e  point  to  that  distinguished  individual  whose 
name  presents  itself  naturally  and  primarily  when  any  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  this  subject,  on  whose  head  rest  at  this  moment 
the  presidential  honours  of  three  eminent  scientific  societies  ? 
or  to  the  astronomer,  on  whom  genius,  perseverance,  and  suc¬ 
cess  have  conferred  the  highest  fame  ?  or  to  the  professor  w  ho 
occupies  with  no  inferior  dignity  the  chair  rendered  illustrious 
by  the  name  of  New  ton  ?  The  scientific  attainments  and  the 
moral  integrity  of  such  men  as  these  are  far  beyond  the  range 
even  of  Dr.  Whewell’s  criticism ;  and  can  it  be  supposed  that 
tliey  would  condescend  to  the  task  of  assisting  students  to 
pass  an  examination  without  understanding  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats?  The  well-known  Cambridge  moralist  to  whom 
we  have  already  referred,  declares  that  indiscriminate  praise  is 
a  vice ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  present  authoritative  expounder 
of  ethics  there  appears  to  have  arrived  at  the  antithetical  con¬ 
clusion  that  unscrupulous  calumny  is  a  virtue. 

But,  in  fact,  the  accusation  brought  against  private  tutors  is 
absurd,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  feat  w’hich  it  ascribes  to 
them  is  impracticable ;  the  examinations  for  honours  are  so 
arranged  that  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  unless  the  student 
comprehends  what  he  has  read.  With  respect  to  the  exaiiiina-. 
tions  for  the  ordinary  degrees  and  the  relative  private  tuition, 
we  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  us  to  discuss  the 
subject;  but  we  are  certain  that  so  long  as  the  University  con-" 
tinnes  to  admit  men  of  such  inadequate  powers  and  attidn- 
jnents  as  at  present,  private  tuition  will  exist,  and  if  tlie 
instruction  given  be  of  a  prejudicial  character,  the  easiest 
Method  of  meeting  the  evil  is  to  modify  and  improve  the* 
nature  of  the  tests  of  proficiency  to  which  the  student  is  ex- 
I>osed. 

The  business  of  a  private  tutor,  we  might  almost  say,  is  to 
n»ake  things  hard  instead  of  easy;  he  is  pen)etually  drawing 
Bie  attention  of  his  pupils  to  difficulties  which  the}  ma}  havo. 
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overlooked,  probing  their  minds  to  detect  any  lurking  error, 
and  seeking  to  prevent  them  from  resting  satisfied  with  imper¬ 
fect  knowledge.  We  may  advert  also  for  a  moment  to  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  the  conversational  method ;  the  private 
tutor  soon  learns  to  estimate  the  character  of  his  pupils,  and 
to  adopt  his  instructions  to  their  different  wants ;  often,  by  a 
few  brief  sentences,  or  by  a  familiar  illustration,  he  can  make  an 
impression  more  permanent  and  more  powerful  than  can  be 
derived  from  many  hours  of  passive  reading;  in  fact,  this 
method  of  teaching  has  in  its  favour  at  least  one  ancient 
authority  of  no  inconsiderable  weight;  and  the  charges  brought 
against  those  who  practise  it  are  about  as  reasonable  as  the 
condemnation  of  Socrates  for  corrupting  the  Athenian  youth. 

Some  persons  condemn  private  tuition  on  account  of  its 
influence  on  the  mind  of  the  teacher ;  but  we  arc  unable  to  see 
any  objection  that  might  not  be  equally  urged  against  any 
einployinent  whatsoever.  To  teach  advanced  students  of  the 
University  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  must  be  at 
least  as  improving  to  the  instructor  as  to  reiterate  the  elements 
to  beginners,  and  intercourse  with  pupils  of  considerable  attain¬ 
ments  and  promise  may  sharpen  the  faculties  of  the  teacher  as 
much  as  the  study  and  the  practice  of  legal  subtleties.  If  the 
objection  against  private  tuition  proceeds  upon  the  ground 
that  the  hours  devoted  to  teaching  arc  lost  to  study,  we  admit 
its  force ;  it  amounts  to  this,  that  few  of  our  academical  body 
})ossess  the  means  which  would  enable  them  to  dispense  with 
their  own  exertions  for  procuring  a  livelihood,  and  however 
much  we  may  regret  this,  we  think  it  unwise  to  complain,  for 
the  inequalities  of  fortune  are  beyond  the  remedial  power  even 
of  a  royal  commission.  If  there  be  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
young  men  in  obtaining  a  fellowshij)  are  not  disposed  to  sur¬ 
render  themselves  to  a  life  of  monastic  seclusion,  we  can  only 
say  that  we  are  far  from  sympathising  with  it ;  for  the  advan¬ 
tages  resulting  to  society  and  to  the  monks  themselves  from 
such  asceticism  have  yet  to  be  demonstrated. 

It  is  asserted,  or  strongly  implied,  by  Dr.  Whewell  and  other 
witnesses,  that  the  public  lectures  and  lecturers  arc  really  supe¬ 
rior  to  their  corresponding  rivals,  a  proposition  which  we 

venture  to  doubt ;  for  while  the  only  qualification  required  of 
an  official  teacher  is  that  he  should  possess  that  warrant  of  his 
attainments  which  a  good  degree  affords,  the  private  tutor  must, 
in  addition  to  this,  exhibit  didactic  powers  if  he  wishes  to  retain 
a  class  of  pupils.  In  fact,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  public 
and  private  tutors  represent  respectively  protection  and  free 
trade  principles,  the  former  holding  a  privileged  monopoly,  and 
the  latter  trusting  to  their  intrinsic  qualities  alone  for  success. 
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One  great  obstruction  at  present  to  successful  official  teacliing 
is  the  want  of  attention  to  the  principle  of  division  of  labour; 
each  college  is,  in  fact,  a  small  university,  holding  no  inter¬ 
course  with  its  neighbours,  but  seeking  from  its  own  members 
instruction  for  its  students  in  all  subjects;  nay,  the  evil  is 
increased  in  some  cases  by  dividing  a  college  into  independent 
sections.  Of  course  all  the  advantages  are  lost  that  might  be 
secured  by  classifying  men  according  to  their  various  attain¬ 
ments,  and  concentrating  the  attention  of  each  teacher  on  a 
selected  range  of  topics.  The  proposition  of  the  Report  to 
withdraw  men  from  the  college  tutors,  after  a  certain  period, 
and  to  place  them  under  university  lecturers,  promises  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  evil  we  arc  noticing.  We  do  not  anticipate,  however, 
that  private  tuition  will  be  much  diminished  by  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  for  so  long  as  competition  for  the  fellowships  exists,  so 
long  will  money  be  expended  as  a  commercial  s])cculation  with 
the  hope  of  a  good  return ;  any  attcmjit  to  prohibit  it  would  be 
useless,  on  account  of  the.  impossibility  of  ])reventing  evasion, 
and  of  the  great  advantages  which  would  be  enjoyed  by  those 
who  had  friends  and  relatives  acquainted  with  the  University 
system  over  those  who  were  destitute  of  such  assistance. 
^Vhether  the  college  emoluments  might  not  be  distributed  in  a 
better  manner  than  at  present,  is  a  (piestion  we  have  not  room 
to  discuss.  We  are  disposed,  w  ilh  the  Oxford  commissioners,  to 
recommend  the  suppression  of  fellowships  in  favour  of  well- 
endowed  scholarshij)s  and  j)rofessorships — the  former  tenable 
by  junior  students  for  a  limited  period,  and  the  latter  })erma- 
nent  appointments.  For  fellows,  as  such,  we  entertain  no 
favour,  and  should  view*  without  a  moment’s  regret  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  species. 

Rut  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  and  can  only  glance  at 
one  important  topic  which  remains.  If  the  professorial  method 
of  teaching  is  to  be  revived  and  extended,  as  the  Report 
desires,  since  its  success  or  failure  is  closely  connected  with 
the  character  and  attainments  of  the  professors  and  lecturers, 
the  mode  of  appointing  these  officers  deserves  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  In  the  Cambri(lge  evidence  this  point  is  scarcely  noticed, 
but  the  Oxford  w  itnesses  arc  nearly  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  their  convocation  should  not  be  entrusted  with  this  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  Sir  W,  Hamilton  has  shown  the  evil  con¬ 
sequences  that  follow  from  allow’ing  the  ])rofe8sor8  themselves 
to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  number.  Our  commissioners,  with 
fearless  impartiality,  recommend  a  scheme  which  seems  to  com¬ 
bine  the  disadvantages  of  both  methods,  since  a  council,  com¬ 
posed  for  the  most  part  of  professors,  is  to  nominate  suitable 
persons,  and  the  senate  is  to  confirm  or  invalidate  that  nomina- 
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lion.  When  we  consider  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the 
clerical  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  Cambridge  senate, 
tind  the  very  low  amount  of  attainment  which  qualiiles  for  the 
degree  of  M.A.,  and  confers  the  consequent  right  of  voting,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  invest  that  body  with  any  additional  power. 
We  do  not  anticipate  that  any  man  will  ever  be  appointed  to 
an  office  for  which  he  is  signally  incompetent ;  but  there  is  no 
security  that  the  best  candidate  will  be  chosen,  for  theological 
opinion  will  certainly  be  introduced  into  the  question  of  relative 
merit. 

.  We  cannot  view  wdth  any  satisfaction  the  pro]ioscd  increase 
in  the  number  of  theological  professors.  It  is  difficult  to  allude 
to  this  subject  without  an  appearance  of  disrespect  towards  the 
eminent  individuals  who  now  occupy  the  divinity  chairs  of  the 
University ;  and  however  opinions  may  vary  on  other  points,  no 
Cambridge  man  can  contemjdate  with  any  feelings  but  those  of 
admiration  the  union  of  varied  excellence  which  distinguishes 
them  ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  turn  to  the  list  of  names,  and 
the  first  that  presents  itself  will  justify  our  hesitation  and 
anxiety.  The  University  may  >vell  be  proud  of  her  professor 
of  Hebrew,  endowed  as  he  is  with  all  the  treasures  of  Eastern 
and  Western  learning,  yet  the  homage  rendered  to  his  attain¬ 
ments  and  character  should  not  be  allowed  to  extend  to  his 
opinions  and  proceedings.  We  need  only  refer  to  one  of  his 
latest  manifestations,  when,  with  two  eminent  theologians,  he 
was  engaged  in  circulating  a  document  relative  to  the  (Queen’s 
supremacy,  which  some  jealous  polemics  have  denounced  as 
treasonable.  We  venture  not  to  offer  an  o])inion  u])on  the 
point;  w’c  are  merely  concerned  with  the  fact  that  two  ineinhcis 
of  this  theological  triumvirate  have  already  broken  the  attenu¬ 
ated  threads  that  bound  them  to  the  principles  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  maxim  which  judges  of  a 
man  from  his  friends,  or  any  wisdom  in  making  the  past  and 
the  present  serve  as  indications  of  the  future,  Cambridge  may 
perhaps  soon  contend,  and  not  unequally,  wdth  her  sister 
university,  for  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  supplying  the  Romish 
church  with  her  most  illustrious  convert. 

We  have  expressed  freely  our  opinion  of  the  propriety  of 
more  essential  changes  than  those  which  the  Report  has  ven¬ 
tured  to  recommend,  and  because  it  has  frequently  happened, 
that  after  a  partial  reform  of  a  corporate  body,  a  greater  resist¬ 
ance  than  before  has  been  offered  to  any  further  concession, 
we  would  impress  upon  those  who  are  interested  in  University 
reform  the  necessity  of  demanding  at  once  a  comprehensive 
measure. 
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Art.  II. — History  of  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  Xapoleon  in  1815  to  the 
Accession  of  Louis  Xapoleon  in  1852.  By  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
Biirt.,  (kc.  Vol.  I.  London  ;  Blackwoocl  and  Sons. 


If,  as  has  been  stated,  the  true  liistorian  must  have  a  valid 
theory  of  progress,  contemporary  history  is  of  all  things  the 
most  diflicult  to  deal  with,  and  Sir  Archibald  Alison  by  no 
means  the  most  likely,  among  living  writers,  to  deal  with  it 
successfully.  When  we  speak  of  success  in  such  a  matter,  we 
must  be  understood  to  mean  not  only  a  wise  discrimination  of 
those  events  which  arc  calculated  to  affect  the  polity  of  a 
country  or  the  character  of  its  institutions,  but  an  impartial 
consideration  of  them.  It  infers,  moreover,  a  calm  and  thought¬ 
ful  attention  to  tendencies  as  well  as  those  important  oc¬ 
currences  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  noticed,  and  the  power 
to  regard  all  these  clearly,  at  once  from  the  arena  of  the  present 
and  with  a  direct  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the  future.  The 
qualifications  necessary  for  securing  such  success  are  so  rare, 
and  failures  are  so  distinctly  marked,  that  we  can  scarcely  bring 
ourselves  to  look  for  it  in  the  contemporary  history  of  our  own 
day.  The  characteristics  of  history  in  its  true  and  jdiilosophi- 
cal  sense  always  imply  intellect  of  the  highest  order  in  the 
writer ;  and  if  this  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  records  of  the 
past,  it  must  be  equally  so  where  not  only  clearness  of  discem- 
ment,  judicial  impartiality,  and  severity  of  purpose  arc  required, 
but  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  cause  of  truth  that 
the  historian  be  able  to  resist  the  political  and  social  influences 
of  the  time  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  while  he  gives  them  their 
due  weight  in  his  consideration,  and  their  proper  place  in  the 
great  drama  in  relation  to  which  he  stands  more  as  a  critical 
spectator  than  as  an  actor. 

In  bringing  down  his  ‘  History  of  Europe’  not  merely  to 
recent  times,  but  to  the  beginning  of  the  very  year  in  which  it 
is  published,  Sir  Archibald  Alison  has  displayed  a  boldness 
which  could  spring  only  from  conscious  possession  of  the  power 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  we  have  hinted  at,  or  from  some- 
thing  quite  the  reverse.  He  enters  on  his  subject  without  the 
slightest  apparent  hesitation  ;  and  so  far  from  being  sensible 
of  any  great  difficulties  attending  the  consideration  of  events 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  things  of  yesterday,  he 
pronounces  upon  them,  and  not  upon  them  alone,  but  upon 
currences  of  which  no  man  can  pretend  to  sec  more  than  the 
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iuiuicdiatc  eflects,  with  a  degree  of  confidence  which,  if  it  does 
not  a])])roaeh  to  something  like  dogmatism,  certainly  evinces  no 
ordinary  keenness  of  mental  vision,  and  the  possession  of  what 
])hrenologists  would  term  a  very  full  development  of  caubality. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  ‘  History  of  li.uroj)c,’  from  the  fall 
of  Naj)oleon  in  1815,  to  the  coup  (fetat  eflected  by  his  nephew 
in  December  1851 — or  rather  to  his  accession  in  185*2,  lor  to  that 
])oint  we  believe  the  work  will  be  brought  down — the  historian 
jirofcsscs  to  treat  of  the  jieriod  commencing  with  the  entry  of 
the  Allies  into  Paris,  and  terminating  with  the  events  of  1811) 
in  France,  and  the  ])assing  of  the  Currency  Act  in  England. 
This  period  is  sufficiently  remote  from  the  age  in  which  the 
author  w  rites  to  admit  of  a  fair  consideration  ;  and  had  the 
volume  contained  nothing  but  the  history  of  the  events  which 
took  place  during  the  four  years  w’hich  it  includes,  no  greater 
difficulties,  perhaps,  would  have  been  met  with  than  those 
which  Sir  Archibald  Alison  was  called  upon  to  encounter  in  the 
concluding  volume  of  his  former  work.  In  the  ])reface  and  in¬ 
troductory  cha])tcr,  however,  we  are  furnished  with  a  general 
view  of  Fhiropean  liistory  from  1815  to  185*2 — with  an  antici¬ 
patory  survey,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  ])eriod  to  be  comjiriscd  in 
the  five  volumes  of  which  the  work  is  to  consist.  There  is 
a  good  deal  in  these  prefatory  ])ortions  indicating  that  the 
book  is  likely  to  have  all  the  faults  of  contemporary  histories 
generally,  and  not  a  few*  of  those  which  must  necessarily 
spring  from  the  obtrusion  of  the  author’s  favorite  theories  and 
crotchets.  Without  the  least  desire  to  anticipate,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  a  little  curious  to  see  how*  Sir  Archibald’s  poli¬ 
tical  opinions,  so  forcibly  expressed  and  so  fully  elaborated  in 
the  first  chapter  of  this  volume,  will  tally  with  that  strict 
impartiality  of  narrative  which  he  ])romises  his  readers.  Doubt¬ 
less  he  has  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  speak  individually, 
and  to  state  his  peculiar  views  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
period  with  which  he  is  afterwards  to  deal  as  a  historian.  o 
do  not  question  that  liberty,  and  are  quite  ])repared  to  accept 
his  prelatory  remarks  as  something  apart  from  his  historical 
labours.  We  shall  even  consent  to  regard  them  as  a  further 
evolution  of  his  political  creed,  and  as  such  only  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  on  their  own  merits,  although  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
how*  it  can  be  possible  for  any  one  starting  from  such  fore¬ 
gone  conclusions  as  those  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  to  write,  in 
an  impartial  manner,  the  history  of  the  period  over  w  hich  he  is 
to  travel. 

Hiving  the  historian  all  credit,  then,  for  his  intended  impar¬ 
tiality,  and  his  desire  ‘  to  present  an  abstract  of  the  opinions 
held  ou  both  sides  respecting  the  prominent  questions  ot  the 
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times,’  and  knowing,  moreover,  that  whatever  may  be  his  cha¬ 
racter  for  fidelity,  the  fault  of  omission  can  scarcely  be  charged 
against  him,  we  shall  take  leave  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on 
some  of  the  ])eculiar  opinions  enunciated  as  preparatives  for 
tlie  impartiality  of  the  history. 

There  are  two  general  i)rinciples  which  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
has  frequently  brought  forward  in  his  writings,  and  which  are 
applied  in  the  work  before  us  with  a  gravity  and  an  appearance 
of  earnestness  that,  but  for  the  lamentable  conclusions  to  which 
they  bring  us,  would  be  somewhat  amusing.  One  of  these  is 
that  national  progress  ceases  as  soon  as  tlic  influence  of  the 
people,  or  ‘  democratic  extravagance,’  as  he  is  ))leased  to  style 
it,  begins  to  be  felt ;  and  the  other  is  that  the  diffusion  of  en¬ 
lightenment,  or  the  education  of  the  masses,  never  has,  and 
never  can,  improve  the  condition  of  a  ))eople.  Although  these 
results  of  the  historian’s  investigation  and  observation  may 
appear  somewhat  startling  to  most  readers,  they  are  assured 
that  ‘  an  examination  of  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
the  principal  Euroj)ean  monarchies,  particularly  Franco  and 
Fugland,  must  ])robal)ly  lead  every  impartial  person  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  ])eriod  of  their  greatest  national  eminence  has 
passed,  and  that  the  passions  by  which  they  arc  now  animated 
are  those  which  tend  to  shorten  their  existence.’  It  is  very 
necessary  here  to  inquire  what  condition  of  society  the  author 
regards  as  most  conducive  to  ‘  national  eminence ;’  for  it  is 
obvious  that  the  same  causes  of  decay  which  have  been  at  work 
in  England  cannot  be  taken  into  account  when  w  e  consider  the 


process  of  decadence  in  the  other  ‘  ])rincipal  European  monar¬ 
chies.’  We  are  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  either  that 
totally  different  influences  have  brought  or  are  bringing  about 
tbe  same  result  in  different  countries,  or  that  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  monarchies  of  Europe  w’ill  go  down  w’ithout  having  even 
entered  upon  the  phases  of  diminishing  strength  and  eminence 
through  which  England  has  passed.  Sir  Archibald  more  than 
doubts  whether  the  rej)rcscntativc  system,  as  it  at  present 
obtains  in  Great  Britain,  be  conducive  to  general  felicity  ;  and^ 
in  connexion  with  an  expression  of  regret  that  the  Ueform  Bill 
‘  changed  the  system  of  representation  from  that  of  interests  to 
that  of  mere  numbers^  he  refers  to  the  old  constitution  of  this 
country,  ‘  wdien  all  classes  were  adequately  represented,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  was  equally  the  guardian  of  colonial  in¬ 
dustry  and  British  manufactures,  of  English  lainl,  and  native 
shipping,  of  territorial  influence,  and  urban  ambition,  as  afford¬ 
ing  ‘  the  best  guarantee  for  social  felicity  and  national  progress 
that  human  wisdom  has  ever  devised.’  c  have  here,  then, 
something  like  a  kev  to  the  author’s  meaning  when  he  attributes. 
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tlie  decay  of  national  prosperity  to  the  establislnncnt  of  ‘  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions.’  Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  our  representative  system  under  that  model 
constitution  which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  we 
must  confess  to  a  certain  ohtuseness  in  regard  to  the  national 
progress  of  which  it  was  ‘  the  best  guarantee.’  It  does  seem  to 
us  a  singular  thing  that  one  who  has  wrritten  a  popular  historical 
work,  and  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  polity  of  the 
ancient  world,  should  conceive  it  possible  that  a  people  of 
whose  enterprize  and  energy  he  speaks  so  frequently  could 
rest  content  with  a  system  of  representation  in  which  interests 
scarcely  in  existence  when  it  was  constructed  had  no  ])art 
-whatever.  Nor  is  our  perplexity  at  all  diminished,  but  rather 
increased,  when  w  e  find  that  Sir  Archibald  avow  s  himself  a  dis¬ 
believer  in  the  fact  of  national  progress  altogether.  His  theory 
in  one  part  of  the  volume  seems  to  be  that  nations  do  not 
advance  at  all,  and  that  their  existence  is  an  alternation  of 
abortive  attempts  at  self-government,  and  a  series  of  relapses 
into  the  most  complete  despotism.  Thus  he  says  (p.  21), — 
Successful  revolution,  by  whomsoever  efi'ected,  and  under  all 
imaginable  diversity  of  race  and  circumstances,  can  only  end 
in  the  empire  of  the  sword  ;’  and  again  (]).  23),  ‘  the  despotism 
of  the  Praetorians,  and  a  jacquerie  of  Red  Republicans,  are  the 
only  alternatives  left  to  continental  Europe  ;  and  the  fair  form 
of  real  freedom,  which  grow  s  and  flourishes  in  peace,  but  melts 
away  before  the  first  breath  of  war,  has  disappeared  from  the 
earth.’  It  is  plain,  we  think,  from  these  passages,  that  Sir 
Archibald  does  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  national  pro¬ 
gress  at  all  after  a  certain  point  of  civilization  has  been  reached, 
and  w  e  do  not  w  onder  at  his  scepticism  w  hen  w  e  ])rocccd  a  few 
pages  further  on,  and  discover  that  what  has  hitherto  been  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  civilization  is  found  by 
him  to  be  the  cause  of  an  increase  of  crime.  Thus  he  says : — 

‘  The  utmost  efforts  have  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  made  in 
various  countries  to  extend  the  blessings  of  education  to  the  labouring 
classes;  but  not  only  hjis  no  diminution  of  crime  been  perceptible  in 
con8ei|uence;  the  efiect  has  been  the  very  reverse.  It  has  signally  and 
aliumiingly  increaseil.  .  .  ,  The  common  idea  that  education,  by  ren¬ 
dering  the  pleasures  of  intellect  accessible  to  the  multitude,  will  j>roviJe 
an  antidote  and  counter}x>ise  to  the  seductions  of  sense,  though  plau- 
.sible,  is  entii'ely  fallacious.  The  jKJW’ers  of  intellect,  the  capacity  of 
feeling  its  enjoyments,  is  given  to  a  small  fniction  only  of  the  human 
race;  the  vast  majority  of  men  in  every  rank  are,  and  ever  will  bo 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  w’ater.’ — p.  47. 

Most  meu  of  ordinary  intelligence,  we  believe,  will  allow 
•  tliat  these  are  rather  singular  opinions  to  be  expressed  by  ft 
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historian  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  refute  tliein  ;  for  even  though  we  might  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  admit  the  correctness  of  the  author’s  statement 
respecting  the  enormous  increase  of  crime,  and  to  accept  his 
reference  to  statistical  tables  in  some  previous  volume  of  his  own 
as  sufiicient  proof  of  it,  we  fail  to  sec  how  anything  ]noduc- 
tive  of  such  results  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  blessing.  But  the 
fact  is,  allegations  such  as  these  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
peculiarity  of  the  writer’s  opinions  generally,  and  it  is  simply  as 
an  illustration  of  the  process  of  reasoning  upon  which  he 
founds  his  rash  and  absurd  theories,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  jumps  to  conclusions  on  most  subjects,  that  wc  have  quoted 
the  passage  at  all.  It  cannot  surprise  any  one  that  the  man 
whose  prejudices  arc  such  as  to  render  him  totally  blind  to 
the  unreasonableness  of  his  own  statements,  and  who  has  no 
higher  idea  of  the  human  race  than  that  the  great  masses  of  it 
are  doomed  to  be  ‘  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,* 
should  attribute  the  moral  deterioration  of  his  countrymen  and 
the  rapid  decay  of  our  national  strength  to  the  rejection  of  his 
own  cherished  theories.  It  may  be  true,  and  we  believe  it 
often  is  true,  that  sound  ideas  of  what  is  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  a  people  are  not  always  held  by 
the  majority  of  mankind ;  but  w^e  desiderate  much  more 
reasonable  evidence  than  we  find  in  this  volume  that  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  is  the  only  individual  in  the  British  empire 
whose  opinions  upon  the  subject  are  so  sound  as  not  to  admit 
of  contradiction.  With  his  own  ideas  of  wiiat  he  calls  ‘  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions’  so  very  clearly  expressed,  and  keeping  in 
view  his  belief  that  the  people  arc  not  only  incaj)able  of  being 
properly  governed  except  by  the  sw’ord,  but  are  for  the  most 
part  incapable  of  being  elevated  by  tlie  cultivation  of  their 
higher  faculties,  we  are  quite  j)repared  for  his  condemnation  of 
the  measures  which  have  generally  been  considered  those  of 
justice  and  enlightened  policy,  as  the  causes  of  our  national 
decline.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  o])inion 
^hich  may  not  be  advanced  in  a  history  which  begins  with  such 
ideas  as  these  ;  but  when  we  recollect  the  favourite  theories  on 
the  subject  of  free  trade  and  the  influence  of  j)arliaineiitary 
reform  which  w^ere  the  gist  of  our  author’s  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  that  Protection  whicli  has  been  abandoned  by  his 
political  chiefs,  w’C  are  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  particular  turn 
'vliich  his  arguments  in  sup|)ort  of  the  general  principles  wre 
have  referred  to  wdll  take.  We  find  Sir  Archibald  asserting 
then,  at  p.  43,  that  ‘  when  a  country  becomes  rich  and  densely 
populated,  a  considerable  part  of  its  inhabitants  invariably  take 
to  manufacturing  pursuits  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  not  only 
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is  the  increase  of  that  section  of  the  community  from  its  own 
resources  immediately  aiTcsted,  but  the  passions  and  desires 
irhich  rise  in  the  urban  population  and  manufacturing  districts 
lead  to  the  stoppage  of  all  increase  in  the  agricultural.’  We 
confess  ourselves  a  good  deal  mystified  by  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  here,  and  if  the  reader  is  able  fully  to  comprehend 
the  force  of  the  writer’s  logic,  he  will  enjoy  an  advantage  to 
which  we  really  cannot  lay  claim.  But  to  follow  out  the  argu¬ 
ment  : — as  a  necessary  result  of  this  state  of  things,  ‘  the  cry 
for  cheap  bread  is  heard,  and,  as  it  can  never  be  raised  as  cheap 
in  the  old  state  as  in  the  young  one,  the  consequence  is  that  free 
importation  is  first  called  for,  and  at  last  admitted.  The  moment 
this  takes  place  to  any  extent,  the  limits  of  national  progress 
have  been  reached,  j)opulation  declines,  emigration  increases, 
and  the  sinews  of  tlie  state  are  transferred  to  distant  lands.’ 
The  freedom  of  commerce,  let  it  be  observed,  which  is  here 
put  in  the  light  of  an  obvious  necessity,  arising  from  the  in¬ 
creased  wealth,  ability,  enterprise,  industry,  and  influence  of  a 
j)eople — the  very  elements  of  national  progress,  in  short,  by 
the  author’s  own  showing — is  brought  forward  as  the  ])rinciplc 
operating  to  produce  the  very  opposite.  Emigration  is  held  to 
be  at  once  a  consequence  of  prosperity  and  a  cause  of  decline, 
and  indeed  if  Sir  Archibald  is  disposed  to  regard  national 
eminence  as  consisting  in  mere  numbers,  we  must  grant  him 
the  latter  conclusion  so  far  as  it  is  now  affecting  this  country. 
But  in  another  j)art  of  the  volume  we  are  taught  to  look  upon 
emigration,  or,  as  he  somewhat  fancifully  calls  it,  the  ‘  second 
dispersion  of  mankind,’  as  arising  not  from  a  necessity  at  all, 
but  ‘  from  an  attempt  springing  from  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
man,  as  vain  as  the  building  the  Tower  of  Babel’!  ‘That 
attempt,’  continues  our  author,  ‘  was  the  endeavour  to  establish 
social  felicity  and  insure  the  fortunes  of  the  species  by  the  mere 
spread  of  knowledge  and  the  establishment  of  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions,  irrespective  of  the  moral  training  of  the  people.  As 
this  project  was  based  on  the  ])ride  of  intellect  and  rested  on 
the  doctrine  of  human  perfectibility,  so  it  met  with  the  same  re¬ 
sult  as  the  attempt  by  a  tower,  raised  by  human  hands,  to  reach 
to  heaven,’  (i)age  f).)  Now  we  must  own  that  we  are  altogether 
at  a  loss  to  see  either  the  aptness  of  the  comparison  or  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  cause  and  effect  here.  We  readily  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  inattention  to  the  moral  training  of  the  ])Cople  must 
ever  be  productive  of  evil  to  a  nation  ;  but  we  deny  that  greater 
inattention  to  such  training  has  been  manifested  in  this  coun- 
trj'  during  the  last  thirty  years  than  before.  Any  unprejudiced 
mind,  by  a  very  little  reflection,  would  arrive  at  a  totally 
different  conclusion.  And  what  ‘  the  pride  of  intellect’  and 
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the  doctrine  of  human  perfectibility  have  to  do  wilh  the  emigra¬ 
tion  to  the  gold  regions  of  California  and  Australia,  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald  must  really  explain  to  us  more  fully  when  the  subject 
comes  to  be  treated  of  in  a  less  general  way  than  in  his  hrst 
volume.  If  we  do  not  stop  to  trace  the  original  cause  of  that 
movement  to  its  connexion  with  that  very  restriction  of  com¬ 
merce  which  he  would  have  had  preserved,  we  must  say  that  its 
efibct  has  already  proved  the  very  opposite  of  what  he  would 
have  us  to  believe.  If  the  riches  of  the  wilderness  have  at¬ 
tracted  thousands  away  from  our  shores,  does  it  follow  that 
‘the  limits  of  national  progress  have  been  reached’?  We  are 
rather  disposed  to  think  that  it  has  received  a  fresh  impetus  on 
the  one  hand,  by  its  sur])lus  energy  being  transferred  to  that 
portion  of  the  vast  dominions  in  which  it  is  needed  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  by  the  evils  arising  from  over  ])opulation,  in  n  moral  and 
social  as  well  as  a  commercial  point  of  view,  being  to  a  great 
extent  remedied.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  causes 
of  this  ‘  second  dispersion  of  mankind’ — and  it  >vould  not  be 
difficult,  we  think,  to  name  them — we  are  altogether  in  the  dark 
as  to  its  connexion  with  those  schemes  of  continental  sj)ecu- 
lators  at  which  Sir  Archibald  evidently  hints  when  he  speaks  of 
projects  based  on  human  perfectibility. 

The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  may  be  found,  we  apprehend,  in 
the  tenaeity  with  which  the  historian  clings  to  those  opinions 
whicli  the  progress  of  Great  llritain  during  the  last  thirty  years 
has  so  thoroughly  exploded,  and  which  almost  all  his  old  allies 
have  been  forced  to  abandon.  His  ideas  on  government — on 
every  social  and  political  question — have  been  proved  to  be 
absurd  by  an  experience  of  the  opposite  ;  and  at  this  late  day, 
rather  than  admit  the  true  cause  of  the  national  prosperity,  to 
whicli  he  cannot  be  blind,  however  unwilling  he  may  be  to  see 
it,  he  must  needs  dogmatise  on  the  subject. 

It  must  appear  obvious,  then,  that  a  man  who  has  been  occu¬ 
pied  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  about  which  he 
W’rites  in  propounding  theories  wdth  which  the  world  would  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  who  brings  to  his  task  a  judgment  warped 
by  extreme  opinions  and  deeply  affected  by  prejudices,  is  far 
from  being  the  person  best  fitted  to  write  instructively  for  the 
generations  of  the  future.  The  constitution  of  Sir  Archibald 
Alison’s  mind,  as  seen  in  the  works  which  he  has  already  given 
to  the  public,  does  not  fit  him  to  be  the  historian  of  an  epoch 
which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  calm  philosophical  criticism.  The 
character  of  his  thought,  as  w’cll  as  of  the  style  in  which  ho 
clothes  it,  may  be  adapted  to  the  narration  of  stirring  events, 
not  to  the  evolution  of  great  principles  or  thc^  discovery  of 
Valuable  truths.  He  is  rhetorical  rather  than  poetical;  hence  a 
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certain  tendency  to  run  his  narrative  into  minuteness  of  detail, 
and,  even  in  his  most  eloquent  passages,  to  lay  himseli  oj)cn  to 
the  charge  of  exaggeration.  And  herein  we  see  the  point  at 
which  he  differs  from  Macaulay  in  the  matter  of  style  merely, 
for  in  most  other  things  they  have  little  in  common,  lloth  are 
eloquent  writers ;  but  in  the  one  w'e  have  the  eloquence  of  a 
rhetorician,  in  the  other  the  fire  of  the  poet.  Alison  is  diff  use, 
and  his  pictures  of  striking  historical  events,  though  often  at¬ 
tractive,  are  seldom  veiy'  suggestive;  Macaulay,  though  im¬ 
petuous,  is  nearly  as  much  distinguished  by  condensation  as  by 
brilliancy  ;  and  to  quote  Sir  Archibald’s  own  words,  it  is  a 
‘  combination  of  the  imaginative  with  the  most  laborious  qua¬ 
lities,  of  the  flights  of  fancy  with  the  solidity  of  information, 
which  renders  his  works  so  remarkable.’  The  comparison 
admits  of  extension,  but  believing  generally  in  the  odiousness 
of  such  things,  we  would  not  have  ventured  upon  it  at  all,  hut 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  tw’o  writers  being  frequently 
spoken  of  together  in  connexion  w  ith  the  subject  of  style. 

While  we  regard  the  errors  and  defects  we  have  referred  to 
as  affecting  very  materially  the  trustworthy  character  of  Sir 
Archibald  Alison’s  History,  its  literary  merit  is  by  no  means 
so  contemptible  as  are  the  opinions  of  its  author.  In  that 
particular  province  of  history,  in  which  he  is  undeniably  most 
at  home — viz.,  naiTative,  not  indeed  of  the  highest  order, 
but  sufficiently  j)ictorial  to  convey  a  vivid  imjiression  of  events, 
our  author  has  many  opportunities  of  displaying  his  abilities, 
even  while  treating  of  an  era  which  was  not  remarkable 
for  important  ones.  A  very  large  portion  *  of  the  civil  history 
of  the  period  is,  no  doubt,  made  up  of  disquisitions  and  ex¬ 
pansions  of  the  theories  brought  forward  in  his  introductory 
chaj)ter.  He  is  never  at  a  loss  to  find  illustrations  for  these: 
since  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  the  writer  who  seeks 
the  materials  of  a  historical  parallel  among  the  occurrences 
which  took  place  in  the  antediluvian  world  .will  have  little 
difficulty  in  finding  them  in  modern  France  and  Fngland. 
The  tremendous  consequences  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
immediate  results  of  the  great  European  war,  extend  over  all 
the  period  embraced  in  the  volume  before  us,  however,  and 
ample  scope  is  thereby  afforded  for  descriptive  writing  and 
stirring  narrative.  Of  the  five  chapters  following  the  one  in 
which  the  general  survey  which  we  have  already  noticed  is 
given,  two  arc  devoted  to  the  history  of  France,  two  to  that  of 
England,  while  the  other,  and  the  principal  novelty  of  the 
volume,  contains  a  review  of  literature  and  art  in  the  latter 
country,  embracing  general  criticisms  on  those  writers  who  are 
still  for  the  most  part  the  notable  men  of  our  own  time,  and 
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references  to  the  progress  or  decay  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
criticism  is  by  no  means  cither  impartial  or  dignified.  While 
it  cannot  but  impress  the  reader  with  the  conviction  that  it  is 
not  in  regard  to  literature  that  Great  Britain  is  falling  from 
its  eminence,  a  good  many  names  appear  in  Sir  Archibald 
Alison’s  category  which  are  not  names  of  any  mark  —  not 
likely  at  least  to  be  found  in  a  future  history  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  judiciously  written.  Political  sympathy  and  ])cr8onal 
friendship,  perhaps,  have  led  to  the  notice  of  some  about  whom 
the  world  knows  comparatively  little  and  cares  less  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  writers  confessedly  of  superior  ability — land¬ 
marks  we  might  almost  say  in  certain  departments  of  literature 
— arc  disposed  of  in  a  line  or  two  of  faint  praise,  and  an  ob¬ 
vious  want  of  appreciation.  The  merits  of  Bulwer  Lytton  and 
Disraeli,  the  one  ‘  entitled  to  a  place  beside  Scott  himself,’ 
and  the  other  the  ‘  dreaded  debater’  and  ‘  the  able  and  lucid 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’  are  discussed  in  pages,  while  the 
genius  of  a  Thackeray  is  briefly  characterized  as  ‘graphic  power;’ 
the  author  of  ‘  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavalier’  and  other  Jacobite 
ballads  and  protectionist  drearinesses,  is  elevated  to  the  front 
rank  of  the  poets,  while  Charles  Lamb,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  many  others  are  not  once  mentioned.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  find  excuses  for  such  omissions  ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  all  those  who  have  not  been  considered  worthy 
of  honourable  historical  mention  have  been,  or  still  are,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  liberal  opinions.  We  would  not  have 
re(|uired  from  Sir  Archibald  Alison  any  extension  of  his  survey, 
for  it  is  a  little  too  w  ide  in  some  quarters  as  it  is  ;  w  e  could  only 
have  wished  to  see  it  a  little  more  discriminating  and  impartial. 
It  might  have  had  a  little  less  of  the  Boswellian  character  also, 
for  foot  notes  detailing  interviews  with  remarkable  men,  giving 
sketches  of  their  ])ersonal  ap])earance,  conversation,  and  hon 
mots,  though  very  readable  things  in  themselves,  might  have 
been  left  for  a  professedly  lighter  w’ork.  Small  talk  is  not  very 
consistent  with  the  gravity  of  Clio. 

The  history  of  England  from  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1815  to 
the  end  of  the  year  18 lb,  is,  with  one  or  two  slight  exceptions, 
destitute  of  those  events  in  the  narration  of  which  Alison  is 
always  most  successful.  The  Continent,  at  that  period,  was 
still  the  theatre  of  excitement,  although  it  had  ceased  to  be  the 
arena  of  conflict,  and  the  (juestions  to  wliich  most  importance  was 
attached  in  Great  Britain  arc  exactly  those  on  which  our  author 
is  least  to  be  trusted.  The  distress,  first  among  the  manufacturers, 
subsequently  among  the  agriculturists,  and  ultimately  extending 
over  the  wdiole  body  of  the  ])eo])le,  the  alleged  causes  of  it,  and 
tile  measures  by  which  attempts  w*ere  made  to  remedy  it,  are 
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all  points  upon  which  he  seldom  touches  without  erring  to  some 
extent,  while  his  observations  upon  them  partake  less  of  the 
character  of  reflections  than  of  hasty  conclusions.  Throughout 
die  whole  of  his  narrative,  sentences  are  to  be  found  which 
render  Sir  Archibald’s  political  leanings  sufliciently  obvious. 
He  cannot  touch  upon  the  subject  of  commercial  trouble  with¬ 
out  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  say  that  the  ‘  farmers, 
as  usual  with  that  class,  bore  their  distresses  with  j)atiencc  and 
resignation ;  but  the  manufacturers,  always  more  excitable  and 
tumultuous,  were  not  so  easily  appeased.’  It  seems  impossible 
for  him  to  conceal  an  antipathy  towards  the  ‘cottonocracy’ 
almost  as  strong  as  that  which  the  old  leudal  barons  enter¬ 
tained  towards  ‘  the  trafficking  Flemings.’ 

One  of  the  great  events  of  the  period  embraced  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  volume  was  the  bombardment  of  Algiers,  and  Sir 
Archibald  gives  us  a  graphic  and  spirited  account  of  it.  Tlic  sub¬ 
ject  is  a  familiar  one,  how’cver,  and  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
account  here  given  of  an  exploit  w  hich  ranks  among  the  greatest 
of  our  naval  achievements.  The  efi’ectof  it  is  stated  in  an  eloquent 
paragra])h  which  closes  the  chapter,  and  we  should  have  been 
quite  ])repared  to  agree  with  the  historian  when  he  says  ‘  it 
commenced  the  decisive  and  eternal  triumph  of  the  Christian 
faith’  in  the  lands  of  the  Crescent,  had  he  not  told  us  in  a  ])re- 
vious  part  of  the  volume  (page  7‘2)  that  ‘  ex])eriencc  gives  little 
countenance  to  the  belief  that  the  race  of  Shem  and  Ham  can 
be  made,  to  any  considerable  extent,  at  least,  at  present,  to 
embrace  the  tenets  of  a  spiritual  faith  ;’  a  fact,  if  fact  it  be  con¬ 
sidered,  which  would  render  his  somewhat  slighting  allusion 
to  the  efforts  of  missionary  enterprise  perfectly  aj)juo])riate. 
Notwithstanding  frequent  references  throughout  the  volume 
to  the  marked  interpositions  of  Providence,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  our  author’s  ideas  of  religion  are  often  as  singular  as  his 
political  opinions ;  and  we  have  rather  a  striking  illustration  of 
this  in  a  paragraph  which  he  devotes  to  a  consideration  of  the 
increasing  influence  of  Christianity  in  modern  Europe.  ‘  The 
increasing  spirit  of  devotion  in  the  rural  districts  of  France,’  he 
says,  (page  74,)  ‘  has  long  been  a  matter  of  observation  to  all 
persons  acquainted  with  French  society  ;  and  the  proof  of  this 
is  now  decisive — universal  suffrage  has  brought  it  to  light. 
Louis  Napoleon  lias  seized  supreme  power,  but  he  seized  it 
by’  the  aid  of  the  clergy.  His  first  step  was  a  solemn  service 
in  Notre  Dame,  the  theatre  of  the  orgies  to  the  goddess  of 
Reason  ;  and  the  votes  of  seven  millions  of  Frenchmen  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  peojile  coincided  with  his 
senfunenls.’  These  sentences  furnish  a  very  manifest  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Archibald  jumps  to  his  conclusions. 
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Because  Louis  Napoleon  found  it  necessary  to  conciliate  tlie 
Romish  clergy,  as  almost  all  despots  have  done,  the  grand  mass 
at  Notre  Dame  is  taken  as  an  evidence  of  his  religious  spirit, 
while  the  alleged  fact  of  seven  millions  having  voted  for  him, 
is  held  as  sufficient  proof  that  they  shared  it.  It  is  no  ])art  of 
our  present  object  to  inquire  whether  the  ‘  solemn  service’  here 
referred  to,  or  the  orgies  with  which  it  is  contrasted,  supplied 
the  greatest  mockery  of  that  sacred  thing  which  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  confounds  with  mere  priestcraft,  but  the  reader  must 
pardon  us  if  we  express  a  hope  that  our  own  people  may  long 
be  kept  beyond  the  intliience  of  the  religion  which  animated 
the  French  usurper,  and  the  mummery  with  which  he  inaugu- 
rated  one  of  the  worst  phases  of  his  career. 

But  to  return  to  the  events  of  the  period  noticed  in  the  third 
chapter.  The  transition  from  France  in  1852  back  to  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  that  country  is  comparatively 
easy.  Any  transition  has  become,  unhappily,  too  easy  in  the 
history  of  the  ‘  Great  Nation,’  and  the  rapid  change  from  repub¬ 
lican  fervour  to  the  almost  total  apathy  with  which  its  people 
have  assented  to  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  within  the  last 
few  months,  gives  the  royalist  enthusiasm  which  followed  the 
return  of  Louis  XVJII,  quite  a  commonplace  character.  There 
are  few  passages  in  modern  history  which  the  student  of  human 
nature,  and  the  thoughtful  Frenchman,  will  peruse  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  humiliation,  than  that  which  records  the  reac¬ 
tionary  events  following  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Although  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  has  certainly  made  the  most  of  the  contrast 
which  the  spirit  of  the  French  pcoj)le  in  1815  presented  to  that 
of  1789 — the  royalist  excitement — to  the  imperialist  pride, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  at  once  striking  and  mournful, 
kew,  if  any,  will  be  disposed  to  regret  the  change  which  came 
over  France  so  far  as  the  thing  itself  was  concerned.  He  who 
had  become  a  querulous  captive  on  a  lonely  rock  amid  the  far 
ocean  had  acted  his  part ;  his  destiny  had  been  evolved  in 
dread  and  dismay,  and  the  moralist,  reflecting  upon  the  tremen¬ 
dous  past  and  the  melancholy  present,  could  distinctly  see  tho 
hand  of  sovereign  justice  outstretched  over  the  nations.  But 

‘  They  who  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him,  honoured  him,* 

the  people  who  had  eagerly  accepted  the  glory  of  his  name 
as  full  compensation  for  such  a  terrible  waste  of  blood  and 
treasure,  their  execrations  of  his  name,  and  the  passionate 
desire  for  revenge  upon  the  memory  of  historic  greatness,  can 
only  awaken  the  saddest  feelings.  ‘  Bride,’  our  author  wisely 
^avs,  ‘is  the  last  weakness  which  can  be  conquered  in  the 
human  heart.  When  cither  individuals  or  nations  have  under- 
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gone  a  great  calamity,  the  first  thing  they  think  of  is  to  find 
some  individual  or  party  on  whom  it  can  be  laid  ;  they  will  turn 
any  way  rather  than  ascribe  it  to  its  real  cause — their  own 
follies  or  errors.’  The  calamity  sustained  by  France — and 
tiic  worst  part  of  it  to  the  people,  w’as  the  complete  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  country  by  those  with  whom  the  conqueror  of 
Austerlitz  had  waged  a  war  of  many  years — was  visited  with 
thoroughly  French  fury  on  his  adherents  and  the  partakers  of 
his  renown.  The  full  tide  of  popular  excitement  rolled  back 
into  the  channel  of  royalist  sympathies,  tearing  and  tossing  up 
all  that  had  before  been  borne  proudly  on  its  bosom.  The 
reaction  against  Napoleonism  was  so  strong,  that  even  the 
intervention  of  the  king  and  his  most  moderate  ministers  was 
insutiicient  to  stay  its  fury.  The  massacres  at  Marseilles,  at 
Nisines,  and  elsewhere,  only  seemed  to  have  whetted  the  ))opular 
appetite  for  further  sacrifices  to  the  newly-awakened  loyalty, 
and  the  murder  of  Marshal  Brune  was  quickly  fobowed  by 
the  execution  of  Ncy  and  Labedoyerc.  These  events  are 
narrated  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison  in  a  graphic  and  striking 
manner,  the  passages  in  which  they  are  recorded  being  among 
the  finest  in  his  whole  volume.  His  defence  of  the  conduct  of 
Wellington  in  regard  to  Ney,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  a  sincere 
regret  that  political  offences  such  as  those  of  which  the  latter 
was  guilty  should  be  ])unished  with  death,  we  cannot  but 
consider  satisfactory,  while  the  spirit  wdiich  animates  his 
account  of  the  escape  of  Lavalette,  and  the  last  days  of  King 
Joachim,  does  honour  to  his  feelings,  as  well  as  his  judgment. 
.While  acknowledging  once  and  again  his  obligations  to 
Jiamartine,  however,  for  the  main  facts  relating  to  these 
events,  he  has  omitted  a  very  characteristic  incident  re¬ 
corded  by  him  in  connexion  with  the  trial  of  Ney,  who,  it 
may  be  remembered,  was  defended  by  two  individtials  who 
have  since  played  a  ])rominent  part  in  the  jiolitical  inelo-drama 
of  France,  MM.  1  lupin  and  Berryer.  Sir  Archibald  thus 
describes  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  after  the  criminal  had 
ajipealed  to  that  article  in  the  Capitulation  of  Paris,  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  person  then  in  tlie  city  should  be  disquieted  on 
account  of  his  conduct  during  the  Hundred  Days. 

‘  The  jXH.'i’s,  by  a  majority,  held  that  they  could  listen  to  no  defence 
foiindeil  on  the  military  convention  of  July  3rd,  concluded  betw’een 
foreign  genends  and  a  provisional  goveniment  not  emanating  from  the 
king,  and  to  which  he  was  so  entire  a  stranger  that  two  and  twenty  days 
after  he  signed  an  ordinance  directing  a  number  of  individuals  to  be 
brought  ti>  trial,  which  was  signed  by’  the  very’  minister  who  had  been 
president  of  the  provisional  government.  As  a  la.st  resource,  M.  ber¬ 
ryer  objected  that  Ney’  w’as  no  longer  a  Frenchman,  or  subject  to  the 
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laws  of  that  country;  for  hy  the  treaty  of  20th  November  last  the 
plact‘  of  lus  birth  had  been  detached  from  France.  But  the  Marahal 
gtoppetl  that  defence  in  a  noble  manner.  I  am  a  Frenchman  T  ho 
exclaimed,  and  I  w  ill  die  as  such  !  Hitherto  my  defence  has  ajv 
j)eare<l  free;  it  is  no  longer  so.  1  thank  my  generous  defenders,  but 
I  would  mtlier  not  l>e  defendeil  than  have  the  shadow  only  of  a 
defence.  I  am  accused  in  opposition  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  I  lun 
pi^ecluded  from  appealing  to  them.  I  imitate  Moivau — I  apjn'al  fi*om 
Euro])e  to  |K)stcrity.”  * — p.  247. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  deterioration  of  effect  in  this  account 
that  Lamartine  has  had  the  boldness,  and,  let  us  add,  the 
honesty,  to  lead  his  readers  behind  tliis  notable  scene,  and 
to  show  them  that  what,  if  spontaneous,  would  have  been 
truly  a  remarkable  speech,  was  as  thoroughly  got  up  for  the 
occasion  as  the  most  telling  points  in  the  performances  of 
a  Talma,  or  a  Kemble.  Finding  that  the  appeal  to  the 
treaty  referred  to  in  the  above  extract  had  failed,  M.  Berryer, 
at  a  private  interview  with  Ney,  intimated  that  only  one  thing 
was  left, — viz.,  the  opportunity  for  a  dramatic  point.  The  plea 
of  his  client’s  non-nationality,  and  the  speech  in  rej)!}'  were 
accordingly  arranged,  and  Ney  re-entered  the  court  to  apply 
his  theatrical  resort.  The  words,  which  have  doubtless  thrilled 
the  heart  of  many  a  Frenchman,  were,  after  all,  merely  such 
as  one  who  ‘  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage,  and  then 
is  heard  no  more,’  might  have  uttered;  and  a  striking  episode, 
of  history  has  been  proved  to  be,  after  all,  merely  a  well- 
played  dramatic  trick,  though  certainly  a  very  suggestive  stroke 
of  French  character.  ' 

The  end  of  the  man  through  whose  instrunientality  in  a 
great  measure  the  victims  of  the  royalist  excitement  were 
arrested,  was  much  more  humiliating  than  theirs,  Tlie  perfidy 
of  fouche  w’as  too  obvious  to  be  long  unperccived.  It  wras- 
never  either  forgotten  or  forgiven,  in  fact,  even  at  the  time 
when  he  was  preparing  the  death-list  of  those  who  had  been 
Ins  associates.  He  was  shunned  and  sus))ectcd,  from  the  first, 
by  men  of  honour,  and  his  dismissal  and  ultimate  expulsion 
from  France  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  effects  of  the 
royalist  triumph.  His  vote  for  the  death  of  Louis  X\  1. 
could  not  but  be  remembered  by  the  one  party,  w’hile  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  proscription  lists  deprived  him  of  all  sympathy 
from  the  other.  His  banishment  w'as  ignominious,  more  so 
perha])s  than  the  death  of  those  who  fell  in  the  gardens  of. 
tile  liUxeinbourg,  or  the  trench  of  \  inceiines ;  and  it  was  em¬ 
bittered  by  a  restless  desire  for  pow’er,  by  the  desertion  of  all 
bis  friends,  chiefly  of  Talleyrand,  to  whom  he  had  been  most 
^icrviceable,  and  who  w’as  so  soon  to  follow  him  in  his  dis- 
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grace,  while  it  was  rendered  doubly  humiliating  by  his  own 
abject  supplications  for  restoration  to  royal  favour. 

The  fate  of  another  distinguished  actor  in  the  great  Napo¬ 
leonic  drama  belongs  to  this  part  of  the  volume.  Murat  had 
no  part  in  the  work  of  the  Hundred  Days,  and  when  the  chief 
he  had  followed  in  so  many  battles  was  looking  on  the  de¬ 
struction  of  his  latest  hopes  on  the  plain  of  Waterloo,  tlie 
ex-king  of  Naples  was  living  in  obscurity  at  Provence. 
Murat’s  character  and  history  are  alike  interesting,  and  tliey 
are  fully  unfolded  in  the  work  before  us.  His  vanity  was 
excessive,  and  yet  it  took  a  petty,  and  what,  in  his  case,  might 
be  called  a  harmless  form ;  it  was  the  vanity  of  his  ])crsonal 
aj)pearance.  Brave  and  gallant,  he  was  a  fo])  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  battle,  although  his  intrepidity  and  daring  were 
ever  manifest  enough  to  have  placed  him  above  the  scorn  of  a 
Hotsjnir,  not  a  little  of  whose  character  was  blended  with  his 
])altry  vanity.  A  gay  and  gaudy  uniform,  a  j)ure  white  plume, 
which  waved  so  often  ‘  above  the  ranks  of  war,’  and  a  bright, 
elaborately  ornamented  sabre,  were  his  especial  delight.  He 
maintained  this  vanity  to  the  last.  When  he  landed  on  the 
shore  of  Sicily  in  his  foolhardy  attempt  to  win  back  Naples 
from  the  Bourbons,  he  arrayed  himself  like  a  bridegroom; 
and  when,  deserted  and  wounded,  he  w’as  torn  from  the  boat 
in  which  he  had  made  a  vain  attempt  to  escaj)e,  he  was  still 
the  same  undaunted  Murat. 

‘  1  he  moment  intelligence  w’as  received  by  the  Neapolitan 
general,’  says  our  author,  ‘  of  the  descent  and  capture  of  an 
armed  party  on  the  coast,  he  sent  Captain  Straits  to  secure 
the  prisoners,  yet  ignorant  of  the  name  and  (piality  of  the 
august  captive.  “  Who  are  you  r”  said  Stratts,  to  the  third  who 
was  brought  forward  for  examination.  “  Joachim  Murat,  King 
of  Najdcs,”  replied  the  monarch,  with  an  intrej)id  air.’  (p.  -65.) 
Even  in  his  last  moments  the  ruling  passion  was  strong,  and 
seems  to  have  surmounted  all  things  else.  ‘  Twelve  soldiers 
with  loaded  muskets  awaited  his  approach  at  the  scene  of  his 
execution  ;  the  space  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  was  so  con¬ 
fined  that  the  muzzles  almost  touched  his  breast.  Looking  at 
them  with  a  steady  eye,  and  a  smile  on  his  lips,  he  said, — “My 
friends,  do  not  make  me  suffer  by*  taking  bad  aim  ;  do  not 
tremble ;  spare  the  face ;  straight  to  the  heart !”  With  these  words 
he  put  his  right  hand  on  his  breast,  to  mark  the  position  oHiis 
heart,  and  in  his  left  held  a  little  medallion,  which  contained 
portraits  of  his  wife  and  his  four  children.  He  was  still  gazing 
on  the  loved  images  when  the  discharge  took  place,  and  lie  fell 
pierced  with  twelve  balls,  his  left  hand  still  holding  the  medal¬ 
lion  till  it  was  relaxed  in  death.’  (p.  2()7.) 
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Murat  was  the  very  Tristreni  of  Napoleon’s  generals;  ‘he 
belonged  rather  to  the  days  of  romance  than  of  the  llevolution.* 
It  is  curious  to  note  the  end  of  almost  all  the  Frencli  military 
heroes  of  the  grand  army.  We  have  seen  the  fate  of  two  who 
were  most  distinguished ;  another,  Brune,  shared  their  fate  ; 
Marmont  died  in  exile  very  recently  ;  Excelmans  survived  the 
shock  of  battles  to  fall  from  his  horse  during  a  mere  travestie 
of  the  military  glories  he  liad  seen  ;  while  Soult,  the  republican, 
the  imperialist,  the  royalist,  the  Orlcanist,  and  the  republican 
again,  jnirchased  life  amid  the  fruits  of  his  rapacity  by  adhering 
to  every  form  of  government  which  the  mobility  of  France 
produced.  And  while  the  bravest  of  his  officers  were  falling 
almost  as  soldiers  long  to  fall,  it  was  left  to  their  great  leader 
to  languish  out  the  remainder  of  his  cheerless  days,  and  to 
realize  morally  the  truth  of  the  name  given  him  at  Marengo, 
le  Petit  CajtoraL  We  might  turn,  for  the  sake  of  a  contrast, 
to  those  who  fought  in  the  front  rank  against  him,  but  the 
point  of  it  would  be  lost  in  the  consideration  of  the  spirit  by 
which  they  tverc  respectively  animated. 

The  history  of  France  during  the  two  years  succeeding  the  fall 
of  the  Empire,  though,  as  our  author  remarks,  embracing  one 
subject  of  very  prominent  interest, — viz.,  the  reaction  in  favour  of 
monarchy,  was,  after  all,  but  little  distinguished  by  events  of 
lasting  importance.  It  no  doubt  produced  men  whose  names  arc 
w  orthy  of  being  held  in  lasting  remembrance,  and  whose  iniluence 
even  on  the  changeful  politics  of  that  country,  may  still,  to  some 
extent,  be  traced.  Such  men  were  Armand  Due  de  liichelieu, 
grandson  of  the  marshal  and  grandnej)hew’  of  the  great  cardinal 
of  that  name,  Chateaubriand,  Folignac,  afterwards  more  noto¬ 
rious,  Guizot,  who  was  then  entering  upon  his  j)olitical  career. 
Mole,  still  a  name  of  note  in  France,  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  and  others 
who  jdayed  a  prominent  part  in  the  events  which  will  iall  to  be 
recorded  in  the  subsequent  volumes  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison’s 
history.  Tlie  fitet  of  the  reaction,  which  our  author  conceives  to 
be  the  chief  and  most  suggestive  one  that  his  third  chapter 
yields,  loses  not  a  little  of  its  importance  when  w’c  turn  to  the 
events  recorded  in  the  sixth,  and  find  that  ere  two  years  had 
expired,  the  excitement  against  Napoleonism  had  not  only 
begun  to  die  away,  but  the  tide  may'  be  said  to  liave  turned. 
The  coup  (Tetat  of  February  IHKJ  directly  contributed  to  that 
result  by’  introducing  a  decidedly  more  liberal  regime.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  elections  of  dej)utics  in  1817  were  strongly 
afiected  by’  the  strengthening  democratic  spirit,  wdiile,  on  the 
other,  the  partizans  of  the  Orleans  family’  w’crc  increasing. 
1  hrough  the  influence  of  St.  Cyr,  too,  liimself  a  soldier  of  the 
llevolution  and  tlie  Empire,  the  adherents  of  Napoleon  were 
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recalled,  and  many  of  them  elevated  to  places  of  trust  and 
prominence.  Thro'ugli  the  rapidly  augmenting  influence  of  the 
liberals,  the  government  and  the  legislature  were  again  and 
again  j)laced  in  antagonism.  A  movement  in  the  House  of 
lV*ers  against  the  Electoral  Law  of  September,  1816,  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis,  and  convinced  the  government  that  it  was 
necessary  either  to  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  to 
overcome  the  opposition  in  the  Peers  by  the  creation  ol  new 
ones  from  among  the  liberals.  New  ]>ecrs  were  accordingly 
created,  and  the  victory  of  liberalism  was  complete.  ‘  By  the 
coup  (Tefat  of  September,’  says  the  historian  (p.  599),  ‘they  had 
revolutionized  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies ;  by  that  of  March  5th, 
1819,  they  overcame  the  resistance  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
Tlie  king  had  thrown  himself  into  their  arms ;  the  magistracy 
was  filled  with  their  adherents,  the  army  guided  by  their 
generals,  the  press  by  their  supporters.’  Sir  Archibald’s  re¬ 
flections  on  this  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  jieriod 
are  execedingly  characteristic.  Looking  forward  to  the  events 
of  future  years,  and  anticipating  to  some  extent  the  result  of 
otlier  movements,  he  at  once  concludes  that  the  triumph  of  the 
liberal  ])arty  in  this  instance  points  directly  to  the  incapacity  of 
the  French  peojde  for  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  crown  to  ‘  forward 
the  advance  of  democracy*  arc  merely  ‘  jiaving  the  way  for 
future  despotism.’  Without  at  all  reasoning  on  the  nature  of 
the  demands  made,  he  never  seems  for  a  moment  to  suj)])ose 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  J^ouis  Philippe,  timely  concessions  might 
frequently  have  saved  the  State  from  revolution.  The  very 
instance  upon  which  his  reflections  proceed  had  at  least  the  efl’ect 
of  averting  such  a  calamity  for  the  time. 

W  e  cannot,  within  our  limited  space,  enter  further  into  the 
consideration  of  the  interesting  points  in  the  history  of  France 
which  are  included  in  the  chapter  with  which  the  volume  closes. 
Many  of  them  may  come  under  notice  in  a  review  of  the  second 
Tolume  of  the  work,  but  there  is  one — viz.,  the  Congress  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  of  which  a  very  graphic  account  is  given,  which 
calls  for  special  notice.  The  results  of  this  im])ortant  gathering 
of  potentates,  crowned  and  otherwise, — for  Sir  Archibald  inti¬ 
mates  very  correctly,  that  Messrs.  Hope,  Baring,  and  Boths- 
child  were  present,  ‘  possessing  more  w’eight  than  many 
sovereigns,’ — are  sufliciently  familiar,  and  we  need  scarcely 
notice  them.  1  he  immediate  one  was  the  evacuation  of  France 
by  the  allies,  and  the  secret  jirotocols  follow’cd,  renewing  the 
former  treaties,  and  agreeing  to  concert  in  particular  reunions 
the  most  effectual  means  of  arresting  the  fatal  effects  of  any  new 
Tcvolutionarj’  overthrow  with  wdiich  France  might  be  threatened. 
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A  very  interesting  account  of  the  gaieties  of  the  Congress  is 
given.  It  resembled  a  carnival  more  than  a  diplomatic 
gathering. 

‘The  Princess  Lieven  and  Lady  Civstlcreagh  slione  pre-ominent 
among  tlie  female  diplomatists — not  the  least  iinjwrtant  personages  in 
a  congress  of  that  description — and  received  all  the  illustrious  per¬ 
sonages  who  were  assembled.  Madame  Oatalani  appetiml  there  with 
the  magniticent  diamond  brooch  which  had  In'en  given  her  by  the 
Emjx*ror  Alexander;  and  the  chief  l)eauties  of  the  o]>era  added  the 
influence  of  their  charms  to  the  scene.  Nor  were  there  wanting  some 
who  iiimed  at  attracting  the  notice  of  the  EmjK'ror  Alexander  by  fall¬ 
ing  in  with  his  jx*culiar  an<l  supei*stitious  feelings;  and  Madame 
Lenorniand,  in  the  dress  and  with  the  pretensions  of  a  sibyl,  endea¬ 
voured,  though  without  the  same  success,  to  play  the  part  which 
Madame  Knidencr  had  done  in  bringing  about  the  Holy  Alliance.*— 
p.  5G7. 

Having  passed  over  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  volume,  with  tho 
view  of  connecting  our  remarhs  upon  the  two  which  are  occupied 
with  the  history  of  France,  w  e  now  turn  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
briefly  noticing  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  topics  therein  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  discontent  and  disturbances  of  1817  in  Great 
Britain  obtain  a  lengthened  consideration,  Jind  they  .are  depicted 
in  as  alarming  a  light  as  possible.  There  is  nothing  added,  how¬ 
ever,  to  our  information  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  enter  u])on  it.  The  introduction  into  Scotland  of  trial  by 
jury  in  civil  cases,  and  its  alleged  failure,  which  is  by  no  means 
clearly  shown,  the  acquittal  of  Watson  .and  Hone,  and  tho 
strenuous  and  ultim.ately  successful  efforts  of  llomilly  and 
Mackintosh  in  favour  of  a  reform  of  the  criminal  code — all 
events  of  more  or  less  importance — belong  to  this  period,  and 
receive  ample  justice  from  the  histori.an,  who  is  much  less  dog¬ 
matical  in  his  reflections  upon  them  than  we  had  expected. 
Brief  but  interesting  and  gr.aphic  sketches  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  time  are  also  given — the  res])ective  characters  of  Horner, 
Sir  .lames  Mackintosh,  Komilly,  Ellenborough,  and  Sir  Philip 
Francis, — of  whose  identity  with  the  author  of  ‘Junius’  Sir 
Archibald  seems  to  have  no  doubt, — are  very  fairly  and  elo¬ 
quently  depicted,  amjde  justice  being  done  in  almost  every 
case  to  those  from  whom  he  differs  on  nearly  every  political 
subject.  Passing  from  these,  w'c  come  to  the  prolonged  excite¬ 
ment  on  the  currency  question,  and  the  lengthened  debates  on 
the  repeal  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act.  On  this  question,  as 
might  be  expected.  Sir  Archibald  is  veiy  extended  in  his  ob^ 
servations,  much  more  so  than  in  his  opinions.  He  attaches  so 
much  importance  to  it,  in  fact,  that  in  his  introductory  chapter 
he  anticipates  the  consideration  of  it  at  the  proper  place,  and 
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alTinns  (page  6)  that  Mhc  monetary  bill  of  1819,  before  many 
years  hud  elapsed,  added  fifty  ])er  cent,  to  the  Miluc  of  money 
and  weight  of  debts  and  taxes,  and  took  as  much  from  the  re¬ 
muneration,’  while  a  little  further  on  (page  24)  he  says,  ‘  the 
contraction  of  the  currency,  introduced  in  1819,  and  rendered 
still  more  stringent  by  the  acts  of  1844  and  1845,  had  changed 
the  value  of  money  fifty  j)cr  cent. ;  coupled  with  free  trade  it 
had  doubled  it.’  lie  subsequently  proceeds  in  the  same  style 
to  extend  his  remarks  on  the  jiressure  of  taxation  upon  in¬ 
dustry,  without  a  single  reference  to  the  relief  obtained  by 
reductions  on  the  interest  of  the  war  debt,  and  through  the 
repeal  or  modification  of  taxes.  Free  trade  bears  all  the  blame 
of  doubling  the  per  centage,  without  its  bencficiul  influences 
being  for  a  moment  taken  into  account.  We  liave  often  been 
dis]  )osed  to  think  that  writers  of  Sir  Archibald’s  school  have 
what  we  may  almost  call  a  trick  of  retreating  into  the  obscuri¬ 
ties  of  the  currency  question  whenever  they  get  into  difficulties. 
Any  man  is  free  to  affirm,  we  think,  that  the  standard  should 
have  been  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  depreciation  during 
the  war,  at  some  given  period,  or  by  its  average  amount,  per¬ 
haps  ;  but  to  argue  uj)on  the  results  of  the  measure  adopted, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  modifying  circumstances,  is 
simply  special  pleading.  The  cflects  of  a  contracted  or  ex¬ 
panded  curnmey  in  the  main  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  we 
believe,  for  the  interests  of  the  various  classes  of  society  adjust 
themselves  to  the  altered  state  of  things  much  more  speedily 
than  may  be  supposed.  But  the  fact  is.  Sir  Archibald’s  primary 
object  in  discussing  this  subject  at  such  length  is  to  fasten  u]>oii 
the  currency  law’  of  1819  all  the  evils  and  suflerings  which  may 
easily  be  shown  to  have  been  inflicted  by  ])rotection.  And  he 
endeavours  to  make  assurance  as  to  the  decadence  of  (ireat 
Britain  doubly  sure,  by  attributing  it,  now’  to  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  and  now  to  the  contraction  of  the  currency.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  this  will  not  do;  and  when  every  efibrt  has  been 
made  to  show  that  the  statements  of  exports  and  imports  arc 
deceptive — when  the  ])rospcrity  of  the  country  generally  cannot 
be  denied,  a  reason  for  it  is  at  once  found  ii/the  expansion  of 
the  currency  by  the  gold  discoveries.  Jumping,  as  occasion 
suits,  to  one  or  other  ol  these  conclusions,  ourautlior  considers 
himself  quite  safe  in  prophesying  growdng  evil  and  admitting 
exceptional  good. 

.  We  cannot  close  our  notice  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison’s  volume 
wltliout  again  deploring  that  one  w’ho  professes  to  write  not 
merely  for  the  men  of  our  ow  n  country  or  time,  but  for  European 
readers,  and  for  the  future,  should  have  marred  a  work  that 
Contains  many  fine  passages  wdth  so  many  strong  and  awkward 
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prejudices.  Obviously  lie  is  aiiibitious  of  beinj^  considered  the 
last  of  the  protectionists,  for  be  must  long  outlive  mere  speech 
makers,  llis  old  political  allies  may  swallow  the  free  trade 
leek,  and  have  done  with  the  matter.  Their  ojiponents  will  be¬ 
come  weary  of  quoting  Hansard  against  them,  but  the  ‘History 
of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  to  the  Accession  of  Louis 
Napoleon’  must  go  down  through  one  or  two  generations  at 
least,  bearing  perpetual  evidence  of  its  author’s  perversity. 


Art.  hi. — The  Vegetation  of  Kuropc ;  its  Conditions  and  Causes. 

Ey  Arthur  Ileufroy,  F.L.S.,  Ac.  lA)iuloii ;  John  Vim  Voorst. 

1852. 

Organic  life  is  everywhere  diHused  over  our  globe;  no  re¬ 
gion  is  entirely  devoid  of  vegetable  and  animal  ])roductions. 
We  find  that  the  arrangement  of  them,  however,  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  certain  determinate  manner,  and  the  result  of 
fixed  laws.  The  geographical  distribution  of  ])lants  and  the 
causes  that  give  rise  to  it,  open  up  an  interesting  field  of 
research.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  stated  that  the  richest,  the 
most  luxuriant,  and  most  varied  vegetable  forms  exist  in  tro¬ 
pical  regions.  As  we  recede  from  the  equator,  the  exube¬ 
rance  of  vegetation  decreases,  and  as  we  approach  the 
poles  we  gradually  jiass  into  a  region  capable  of  supporting 
vegetable  life  only  in  its  very  simplest  forms.  In  the  rich  lan¬ 
guage  of  Humboldt:  ‘The  carjict  of  flowers  and  of  verdure 
spread  over  the  naked  crust  of  our  ])lanet  is  unequally  woven ; 
it  is  thicker  where  the  sun  rises  high  in  the  ever-cloudlcss 
heavens,  and  thinner  towards  the  poles,  in  the  less  happy 
clinics,  where  returning  frosts  often  destroy  the  opening  buds  of 
spring  or  the  ripening  fruits  of  autumn.  Everywhere,  how¬ 
ever,  man  finds  some  plants  to  minister  to  his  su])j)ort  and 
enjoyment.*  This  disposition  of  vegetables  is  the  great  fact 
upon  which  geographical  botany  rests. 

It  was  long  a  subject  of  general  observation  that  difTerent  re¬ 
gions  of  the  globe  produce  different  kinds  of  plants;  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  distribution  of  vegetable  productions  has,  indeed, 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  mankind  by  giving  rise^  to 
conunercc  between  nation  and  nation,  and  otherwise  influencing 
in  a  reiUcarkable  manner  the  national  character,  industrial  his- 
tory,  and  migrations  of  the  human  race.  It  was  lournefort 
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who  first  called  attention  to  the  relations  existing  between 
climate  and  vegetation,  without  being  himself  aware  that  he 
was  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  science,  having  for  its 
object  tlic  deduction  of  general  laws  from  the  united  results 
of  all  the  natural  sciences.  He  found,  on  ascending  Blount 
Ararat,  that  the  luxuriant  vegetation  at  its  base  did  not  rise  far 
up  its  sides,  and  that  as  he  ascended  it  gradually  gave  rise  to 
more  humble  forms,  until  there  was  only  left  a  very  scanty 
herbage.  He  was  struck  with  the  phenomena  thus  presented 
by  the  gradual  altitudinal  changes  of  the  mountain’s  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  realized  in  them  a  similitude  to  those  more  extensive 
phenomena  which  latitude  presents  on  the  earth’s  surface.  I'hc 
gradual  cliange  of  the  most  luxuriant  to  the  most  scanty 
vegetation,  observable  on  the  ascent  of  a  lofty  tropical  moun¬ 
tain,  finds  a  counter])art  in  a  series  of  changes  of  exactly  the 
same  nature,  in  receding  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles. 

Such  facts  as  those  to  which  we  have  referred  readily  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  climate  is  the  grand  disposer  of  vege¬ 
table  forms.  Heat,  light,  and  moisture,  are  the  three  essential 
conditions  of  vegetable  existence;  and  the  variations  in  the 
Jloras  of  different  regions  are  chiefly  deteimined  by  them.  As 
a  general  rule,  we  have  an  increase  of  heat  as  we  ap])roach 
the  equator  from  the  poles ;  this  is  one  of  the  conditions  which 
would  give  a  gradual  and  regular  increase  in  the  richness  of 
vegetation  in  the  same  direction ;  but  the  absence  or  sujicr- 

abundance  of  the  other  elements  often  materiallv  affects  this, 

•<  , 

and  presents  a  diflicult  problem  to  the  geographical  botanist. 
Even  in  the  hottest  regions  wc  have  barren  deserts.  AMiyr 
Because  moisture,  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  vegetation, 
is  wanting.  In  those  deserts,  wherever  a  spring  of  water 
occurs,  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation  is  the  result,  because  light, 
heat,  and  moisture,  are  all  present  in  abundance.  The  peculiar 
richness  and  deep  verdure  of  the  oasis  in  the  desert  arc  so 
striking  to  every  traveller,  and  have  been  the  theme  of  so  many 
an  eloquent  passage,  that  the  mere  mention  of  them  is  sufficient 
to  bring  pleasing  recollections  to  the  mind  of  every  reader. 

The  disposition  of  plants  over  the  globe  is  not,  liowevcr,  in 
all  cases  capable  of  being  explained  by  a  reference  to  climatic 
conditions  alone.  If  we  compare  the  floras  of  two  countries 
separated  by  longitude,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  alike  in 
climate  and  physical  character,  wc  shall  find  that  the  one 
embraces  plants  foreign  to  the  other,  and  vice  versa;  that  this 
difference  in  their  respective  floras  does  not  arise  from  climate, 
may  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  the  plants  thus  present  in 
one  of  the  countries  be  introduced  to  the  other,  they  ''ill 
flourish  as  natives.  But  if  the  external  conditions  were 
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suitable,  why  were  the  plants  not  found  at  first  in  both 
countries  ? — 

*  There  is  some  law  presiding  over  the  distribution  of  plants  which 
causes  the  ap])earance  of  particular  species  arbitrarily,  if  we  may  so 
say  it,  in  particular  places;  and  following  the  clue  which  this  affords, 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  countries  have  become  populated  with 
plants  partly  by  tbe  s])reading  of  some  special  kinds  from  centres 
within  those  countries  where  they  were  originally  exclusively  ci’eated, 
and  wliile  these  have  spread  outward  into  the  neighbouring  regions, 
colonists  from  like  centres,  lying  in  the  surrounding  countries,  have 
invaded  and  become  intcnningled  witli  the  indigenous  inhabitiiuts. 
The  modes  in  which  these  processes  have  gone  on,  the  details  of  the 
migrations,  and  similar  particulars,  are  mattcre  of  much  debate  and 
discussion,  <kc.  .  .  .  but  it  is  now  gencr.illy  admitted  that  such 
centres  of  creation  do  exist,  and  thus  wo  have  here,  side  by  side  with 
the  climatic  and  other  physical  influences,  a  second  and  totally  diffe¬ 
rent  set  of  conditions,  which  must  bo  thoreughly  investigated  before 
we  can  clearly  underetand  the  manner  in  wliich  the  vegetable  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  world  have  acquired  their  present  positions  and  relations 
towards  each  other.’ — p.  7. 

Naturalists  delight  to  inquire  into  what  they'  term  the 
*  origin’  of  plants, — a  very  obscure  subject.  It  was  the  o])iniou 
of  Linnaeus  that  there  was  at  first  only  one  centre  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  from  which  plants  were  distributed  over  the  globe,  rather 
than  that  the  earth  was  at  once,  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty, 
covered  with  it.  It  is  now  generally  believed  by  botanists  that 
each  species  of  plant  originated  in,  and  was  diffiisc’d  from,  a 
single  primitive  centre,  there  being  many  such  centres  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  The  British  Islands,  for  instance,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  centre  of  distribution,  because  they  have  no  peculiar 
plants,  and  seem  to  have  derived  their  vegetation  by  emigration 
from  tlie  continent  of  Europe.  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  in 
following  out  the  views  of  Mr.  II.  C.  Watson,  (to  whose  labours 
we  are  so  much  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of 
British  plants,)  has  divided  the  vegetation  of  the  British  Isles  into 
five  floras: — 1.  A  west  Pyrenean  flora,  confined  to  the  west  of 
Ireland,  and  chiefly  to  the  mountains  of  that  district  It  is  an 
Alpine  flora,  but  of  southern  character,  and  seems  to  point  to  a 
period  when  a  great  mountain  barrier  extended  across  the 
Atlantic  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  for  Forbes’s  views  are  founded  on 
geological  evidence.  2.  A  flora  akin  to  that  of  the  south-west  of 
France,  extending  from  the  Channel  Isles  across  Devon  and 
Cornwall  to  the  south-east  and  part  of  the  south-west  of  Ireland. 

A  flora  common  to  the  north  of  Trance  and  south-east  of 
England,  and  especially  developed  in  the  chalk  districts; 
the  distribution  of  this  flora  depended  on  the  connexion 
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of  the  coast  of  France  and  England,  a  union,  whose 
existence  at  a  former  ])eriod  is  undoubted.  4.  An  Alpine 
flora,  chiefly  developed  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
which  has  'been  derived,  ‘  during  the  glacial  period,’  from 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  other  northern  countries.  5.  A  Germanic 
flora,  most  evidently  seen  in  the  eastern  parts  of  llritain, 
but  spreading  over  its  whole  surface,  and  intermingling 
with  the  other  floras.  Its  distribution  ‘  depended  on  the  up- 
lieaval  of  the  bed  of  the  glacial  sea,  and  the  consecpient  con¬ 
nexion  of  Ireland  with  England,  and  of  England  w  ith  Germany, 
by  great  plains,  the  fragments  of  which  still  exist,  and  upon 
which  lived  the  great  elk  and  other  quadrupeds  now  extinct.’ 
Professor  Forbes  founds  valuable  arguments  in  support  of  his 
views,  on  the  peculiar  distribution  of  endemic  animals,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  terrestrial  molluscs. 

It  is  diflicidt  to  come  to  accurate  conclusions  respecting  the 
manner  in  w  hich  our  country  has  been  peopled  with  plants ; 
but  even  although  we  were  to  regard  Forbes’s  views  as  entirely 
hypothetical,  still  the  remarkable  resemblances  readily  trace¬ 
able  between  the  floras  of  Britain  and  those  of  the  adjoining 
countries  show  that  migration  has  taken  place,  and  it  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  whole  world  seems  to  have  become  covered 
with  vegetation.  8uch  vegetable  migrations  resemble  those  by 
which  the  different  regions  of  the  world  have  been  peopled  by 
the  human  race. 

The  eentres  (or  patches)  of  distribution,  from  which  the 
migrations  of  particular  floras  have  taken  their  rise,  are  well 
marked  in  many  countries  by  the  presence  of  peculiar  forms  of 
vegetation,  w’hieh  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  climate  ;  but  it  is 
only  by  taking  a  comj)rchcnsive  view  of  the  entire  vegetation  of 
tlic  globe  that  the  probable  influences  of  these  floras  in  modi¬ 
fying  each  other  by  migration  can  be  accurately  studied.  ^Ir. 
ilenfrey  well  observes; — 

*  In  a  confiueil  sj»ace,  w'itliin  the  limits  of  a  region  so  little  varied 
as  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  is  not  easy  to  illustrate  this  part  ot  the 
fiuhject  veiy*  clearly  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  wdth  the  more 
luinute  distinctions  bctwc*c*n  ditfeivnt  plants;  but  facts, and  most  iiiarkeil 
ones,  exist  in  abundance,  and  to  the  botanist,  the  results  here  are,  if 
jx>8sible,  even  more  convincing,  because  the  region  luis  been  so  much 
more  thoroughly  invt^stigated.’ — j).  8. 

I  his  is  equally  true  of  the  whole  of  the  subjects  embraced  in 
Mr.  Hcnfrcy’s  work.  Its  object  is  to  point  out  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  vegetation  of  the  different  parts  of  Europe,  and 
their  relations  to  climatic  and  physical  conditions.  Mr.  Hen- 
frey  ignores  the  ‘  rigid  scientific  method’  of  treatment,  lest  it 
should  give  to  his  book  ‘  an  abstract  and  rej)elling  asj)cct,’  for 
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his  design  is  *  the  instruction  of  general  readers.’  No  one 
more  sincerely  desires  the  diffusion  of  scientific  instruction 
among  general  readers  and  among  the  people  than  we  do,  and 
no  one  is  more  deeply  sensible  of  the  peculiar  adaptability  of 
botany  as  a  scientific  anuiseinent  for  youth,  and  as  a  healthful, 
improving  study  for  age ;  still,  we  must  express  our  regret  that 
Mr.  llenfrey  in  this  work  should  have  followed  the  course  here  in¬ 
dicated.  This  is  the  grand  mistake  of  the  book.  The  subject  is 
one  on  which  it  is  necessarily  difficult  to  engage  the  sympathies 
of  those  unacquainted  with,  and  uninterested  in  the  details  of 
systematic  botany.  Our  knowledge  of  the  geographical  distri¬ 
bution  of  plants  in  Europe  consists,  as  yet,  of  a  mere  collection 
of  solitary,  and,  taken  by  themselves,  unimportant  facts ;  the 
subject  is  not  yet  ripe  for  general  readers.  Before  it  can  ])re- 
sent  an  attractive  aspect  to  the  reading  public,  its  myriads  of- 
dctached  facts  must  be  gathered  together,  and  some  general 
laws  wrought  out  from  them.  A  mere  selection  of  these  facts, 
in  an  undigested  form,  such  as  Mr.  llenfrey  gives,  cannot  bo 
instructive  or  useful  to  any  save  to  those  who  are  w’orking  out 
the  details  of  botany ;  the  long  lists  of  Latin  names  with  which 
the  hook  is  replete  must  prove  not  only  unpalatable,  but  abso¬ 
lutely  unintelligible  to  even  the  most  intelligent  of  ‘  general 
readers.’  The  book  is  an  important  one,  however,  to  students 
of  botany,  and  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to  do  justice  to  its 
real  merits  by  this  expression  of  our  opinion  that  Mr.  llenfrey 
has  in  this  instance  mistaken  his  mission. 

Well  as  he  is  known  in  scientific  circles  as  a  patient  investi¬ 
gator  of  vexed  questions  in  vegetable  physiology  (and  we  re¬ 
gard  him  as  one  of  our  best  vegetable  ])liysiologists)*,  still  ho 
has  never  shown  much  tact  in  exjdaining  his  views  in  an 
attractive  style,  but  has  rather,  in  most  cases,  studiously  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  those  engaged  in  his  ow’ii  peculiar  path  of 
research.  Although  a  translator  of  some  of  the  most  popular 
German  works  on  botany,*  he  is  not  himself  a  popular  writer ; 
like  many  of  our  scientific  men,  he  wants  the  necessary  elegance 
of  style  and  literary  taste  for  this.  In  the  present  instance,  ho 
would  have  better  employed  his  time  in  the  collection  and  sys¬ 
tematic  classification  of  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and 
tending  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  jdiysical  and  botanical 
geography,  and  the  climate  of  hhirope,  and  their  relations  to 
one  another,  than  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  exhibit  and  illustrate 
in  a  popular  form  the  harmony  of  nature’s  workings  in  a  dc* 
J>artment  where  that  harmony  is  inevitably  obscured  by  our 
absolute  want  of  knowledge. 


*  For  exnmple,  Schleiden’s  ‘  Plant ; 
IManti^,  and  Man.* 


a  I5i‘»grapl'y and  Schouw*» 


*  Earth, 
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•  Let  US  glance  at  the  work,  then,  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  Although  other  authors  are  not  acknowledged  in  its 
pages  for  information,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  contribution 
to  science  ;  it  is  a  scientific  hand  book.  It  is  the  first  book  of 
its  kind  that  has  hitherto  appeared,  and  every  botanist  in 
Europe  acquainted  with  the  English  language  will  receive  it 
gratefully  as  a  work  of  unquestionable  utility  ;  as  our  only 
ready  book  of  reference  on  the  subject  of  the  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  European  plants  ;  and  as  the  foreshadow  of  a  more 
perfeet  knowledge  of  European  botany.  It  will  aftbrd  a  start¬ 
ing  point  to  European  botanists  in  this  interesting  branch  of 
tlieir  science  ;  and  if  it  should  be  instrumental,  either  by 
reason  of  its  truths,  or  its  errors  and  omissions  (for  there  tnust 
be  much  both  of  error  and  omission  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge),  in  just  arousing  sufficient  attention  to  the  subject 
as  shall  j)roduce  by  combined  labours  such  a  Cybele  ICuropaea 
as  we  now  have  a  Cybele  Britannica,  then  the  book  will  have 
done  am])le  service  in  the  cause  of  science. 

Mr.  llenfrey  details  separately  the  peculiarities  of  climate 
and  vegetation  that  characterize  the  principal  countries  in 
Europe,  noticing  ])articularly  the  trees  and  such  economical 
plants  as  form  a  good  test  in  geographical  distribution.  Europe 
affords  physical  and  climatic  conditions  of  widely  different  cha¬ 
racter  in  com])arison  with  its  extent.  The  low,  arctic  forms  of 
vegetation  which  clothe  the  lofty  mountains  of  Scandinavia 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rich  luxuriance  of  orange-, 
groves,  vines,  olives,  and  myrtles  that  are  develo])cd  beneath 
the  ‘  Italian  sky’  of  the  south  of  Europe.  To  Italy  especially 
‘  has  the  glance  of  the  European  botanist  been  ever  directed, 
as  the  region  wliere  the  more  modest  forms  of  vegetable  life 
which  mostly  clothe  our  continent  become  mixed  with  some  of 
those  glorious  productions  which  characterize  the  tropics ;  and 
where  he  may  in  some  degree’  realize  a  conce))tion  of  that 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  which  nourishes  in  all  its  splendour 
only  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.’ 

- ‘  It  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 

W  hat  heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  laud ! 
f  W  hat  fruits  of  fragnince  blush  on  every  tree ! 

Wliat  goodly  pros^H^cts  o’er  the  hills  expand !’ 

e  quote  the  author’s  account  of  the  vegetation  of  Iceland, 
whicli  has  of  late  years  become  a  fashionable  place  of  resort 
for  scientific  excursionists.  The  island  possesses  a  remarkably 
mild  temperature  for  its  latitude,  but  the  atmosphere  is  gene¬ 
rally  damp  and  foggy,  and  the  weather  changeable,  conditions 
whose  etiects  are  readily  traceable  in  the  peculiarities  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  island’s  vegetation  : — 
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ITS  CONDITIONS  AND  CAUSES. 

‘  The  vegetation  of  Iceland  agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  Norway, 
but  the  trees  are  almost  wanting,  only  the  birch  and  the  mounUiin 
ash  occurring,  and  these  attaining  but  very  small  stature.  On  the 
mountains  grow  the  dwarf  birch,  and  the  same  low  willows  that 
flourish  on  the  Norwegian  chains,  and  the  Iceland  and  reindeer  mosses, 
with  other  lichens,  are  very  abundant. 

.  ‘  The  absence  of  trees  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  temjK'rature, 
evidently,  but  to  the  damp,  foggy,  sea-air,  the  violent  storms,  and 
variable  weather;  since  great  W'oods  occur  in  Siberia  and  North 
America  in  jdaces  where  the  annual  and  summer  mean  temjH»rature8 
are  far  more  unfavourable.  In  Scandinavia,  even,  the  limit  of  the 
fdiie  of  foix^sts  sinks  towards  the  sea,  and  the  outer  islands  and  most 
exposed  mountains  are  comj)letely  devoid  of  woods,  and  the  same  effect 
is  evident  even  on  the  we.st  cojist  of  J  utland. 

‘  The  cultivation  of  grain,  which  is  uncertain  in  the  Feroes,  is  im¬ 
possible  in  Iceland.  The  only  i)lant  gi-own  on  a  large  scale  is  the 
potato,  and  of  this  the  tubercles  scarcely  aiTive  at  more  than  the  size 
of  a  large  nut.  In  gardens  the  inhabitants  grow  cabbages,  tumi])s, 
leeks,  tkc.,  and  bedroot,  whicli  does  not  become  nmch  largtu*  than  a 
radish.  Jlarley  is  not  excluded  from  Iceland  by  the  severity  of  the 
winters,  for  it  ripens  at  Elvbaken,  in  the  north  of  Scandinavia,  under 
a  latitude  of  70  degrees,  where  the  mean  wintc*r  temperature  is  20  de- 
grc'es  Fahr.  And  the  summer  temjK*rature  of  Iceland  is  pratty  neaily 
e(pial  to  that  of  the  Feroes  and  Shetlands,  ami  higher  than  that  at 
Elvb  iken.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  ripening  of  grain  is  j)ro- 
veiited  by  the  peculiar  con.stitution  of  the  atmosphere  in  spring  and 
autumn;  the  spring  retarding  the  gi'owth  of  the  halm,  the  autumn 
not  allowing  the  (levelopnient  of  .<«tarch  in  the  seeds,  which  always 
remain  gorged  with  w^atery  juice.  .  .  .  Iku'ley  rots  as  it  stands  in 
Iceland;  at  Elvbaken  it  ri])ens  incomj>lek*ly,  i-e<|uiring  to  I>e  (b*ied 
by  artificial  heat.  .  .  .  Elvbaken  is  a  kind  of  oasis  in  tlie  i^pland 
<lesert,  for  the  regular  cultivation  of  barley  on  the  coast  of  Norw'ay 
does  not  extend  above  OG  <legrees  north  latitude. 

‘  The  only  conifer  that  grows  in  Iceland  is  the  dwarf  Junij>er,  which 
sciircely  attain.s,  in  its  ci*eeping  growth,  a  length  of  more  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  and  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
clefts  of  the  soil,  or  the  irregularities  of  the  streams  of  lavjv.  The 
shrubby  wullow’s  are  very  common  from  the  lK)ttom  of  the  v’alleys  to 
high  up  the  mountain.^.  The  goat  w  illow,  which  grows  sjKmtaneously 
on  the  b.anks  of  the  rivers,  often  gives  the  asjKict  of  a  field  of  lucerne 
to  the  tracts  it  covers.  Other  s|Micies  growing  near  the  snow  limit  are 
cre<*j>ing  and  black,  with  the  leaves  so  small  ns  to  Ikj  almost  imj)cr- 
oeptible  at  a  di.stance,  so  that  they  look  like  masses  of  roots  rather 
tluui  true  shrub.s.  Some  kinds,  however,  become  (|uite  giants  coin- 
f^red  with  their  congeners,  e.sj»ecially  when  growing  in  slielterocl 
situations,  attaining  a  height  of  six  feet  or  more. 

‘The  white  birch  is  commonly  dw’arfe<l  ami  creeping;  but  in  the 
interior  of  the  i.sland  it  emerges  from  this  condition,  and  ^owh  usually 
in  small  clumps  (seldom  singly,  or,  if  so,  j>roHtrate),  the  height  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  six  feet.  The  Jcelandei’s  honour  these  collections  of  shrulsi 
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with  the  name  of  forests.  It  api)ears,  however,  that  large  trees  must 
have  existed  formerly  in  Iceland,  since  trunks  fifteen  or  twenty  fei‘t 
long  arc  found  ]>artially  huritHl  in  the  debris  of  the  volcanoes. 

‘  When  the  conditions  are  too  severe  for  the  white  birch,  the  dwarf 
birch,  which  usually  grows  intennixed  with  it,  wholly  takes  its 
]»lace,  foiining  the  sole  covering  of  the  soil.  The  heather,  whortle- 
Ix'iT}*,  and  billx'iT}’,  clothe  the  rocks  wherever  the  birches  are  wanting. 
Soinetiinos  these  grow  associattnl  with  the  dwarf  birch,  forming  a 
complete  caqx*t  around  the  basaltic  rocks  of  the  coast;  and  a  dwarf 
willow  often  joins  these,  or  replaces  one  of  them,  on  the  open  heaths 
80  common  in  Iceland,  and  so  often  inundated  by  rains. 

*  Acconling  to  M.  Martins,  the  sui)j»ostHl  disap|x‘anince  of  trees  in 
Iceland  is  at  legist  much  exaggerated.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the 
incursion  of  ice  from  Greenland;  but  since  the  vegetation  of  the  noith 
coast  is  quite  as  rich,  if  not  richer,  than  that  of  the  south,  it  cannot 
have  i\*8ulte<l  from  the  severity  of  cold  pnaluced  by  the  coming  of  this 
<lnft  ice  to  the  coast,  and,  if  true,  is  probably  more  attributable  to  the 
recklessness  of  the  inhabitants  in  destroying  it  without  care  for  the 
futun*. 

‘  Ferns  art^  extremely  abundant  in  Iceland,  since  the  peat-bogs,  wdicro 
they  usually  flourish,  occupy  a  larg“  j>orportion  both  of  the  bottoms  of 
the  valleys  and  the  slo|)es  of  hills,  which  are  always  moist. 

‘  The  marsh  marigold  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  humidity 
of  the  soil,  when  we  say  that  it  flourLshes  most  pro.sjK)rously  both  in 
the  ojK'U  mai'shes  and  the  roots  of  the  huts  wdiich  are  constructed  of 
earth.  It  seems  to  delight  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  houses,  and 
its  golden  flow’ers  plea.santly  break  the  monotony  of  the  places  it 
inhabits. 

‘  The  best  fodder  grows,  in  fact,  on  the  thick  walls  of  the.se  very 
farmhouse.s,  or  on  the  tumuli  and  walls  of  the  cemeteries,  and  those 
of  the  temjde  in  the  ct litre ;  thus  it  is  not  uncommon  to  sec  the 
horses  and  cow's  browsing  upon  the  hou.ses.  The  only  tolerable  i>as- 
turagi*  is  within  the  limits  of  the.se  homesteads,  w'hich  may  be 
regarded  as  so  many  oases  in  the  vast  bogs,  which  often  stretch  from 

the  fin^t  of  the  mountains  to  the  Si‘a-shore . The  herbaceous 

plants  occasionally  acquire  dimensions  out  of  all  proj>ortion  to  those  ot 
the  trees;  that  is  to  say,  the  former  equal  the  development  they 

wouhl  acquire  in  temjxrate  Eurojx . Mostly,  however,  neither 

the  herbaceous  nor  woody  plants  acquire  even  moderate  dimensions; 
many  of  the  former  are  not  more  than  an  inch  high.  It  is  only  in 
the  lH»ttom  of  extinct  craters,  on  their  internal  w'alls,  or  amid  currents 
of  lava,  and  more  esjxcially  in  the  clefts  and  hollows,  that  a  few 
plants  acquire  in  these  natui’al  hotlxds  a  development  equalling  that 
the\  exliibit  in  our  fiehl.s.  Those  are  mostlv  fern.s,  such  a.s  the  male 
feni,  ami  lady  fern,  the  herb  jxiris  and  Geranium  prateiise.  ^lar- 
tins  found  J  I  ra-ursi  in  flower  in  the  bottom  ot  the 

crater  of  Stadahraun,  at  a  time  when  the  buds  w’ere  scarcely  ojk  n 
at  the  fix)t  of  the  mountain,  notwithstanding  that  the  former  scarcel) 
received  a  ray  of  sunlight. 
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Near  the  hot  springs,  so  common  in  Iceland,  a  pcrjx‘tual  verdure 
reigns,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  almost  always  sterile  and  deso¬ 
late  aspect  of  the  country  at  large;  but  it  is  reimu'kable  that  at  the 
flowering  iKU’iod  these  plants  are  not  more  forw;u:d  than  those  of  the 
plains  and  the  surrounding  hills.* — j>p.  126 — 131. 

It  is  only  those  who  arc  accustomed  (as  we  are)  to  spend 
whole  days  and  nights  in  extracting  obscure  facts  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  botanical  information  from  the  enormous  mass  of 
rubbish  and  of  valuable  but  unneeded  knowledge  which  go  to 
make  up  the  literature  of  botany,  that  can  form  even  a  slight 
conce])tion  of  the  value  of  an  Index  to  a  botanical  book.  Mr. 
Ilcnfrev  has  laboured  too  much  to  be  ignorant  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  good  index;  and  we  know  not,  therefore,  how  to 
excuse  him  for  sending  forth  his  book  without  an  index  at  all ! 
He  docs  not  even  give  an  intelligible  table  of  contents  to  guido 
the  reader  amid  an  array  of  important  facts  such  as  we  have 
seldom  seen  compressed  into  so  small  a  volume ;  this  detracts 
greatly  from  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  book  of  reference,  and 
in  that  its  chief  value  rests.  The  modern  avidity  of  botanists 
for  book-making  seems  to  show  itself  in  the  fact  of  their  bant¬ 
lings  being  sent  before  the  world  ‘  half-made  up Mr. 
Henfrey’s  volume  is  a  striking  example. 


Art.  IV. —  ViUette.  By  Currer  Bell,  Author  of  ‘Jane  E\T*e,’  etc.  In 
Thi\‘e  Volumes.  London  :  Smith,  Elder  cfe  Co.,  Comhill.  1853. 

The  authoress  of  ‘Jane  Eyre’  has,  by  a  sort  of  wilfulncss  of 
genius,  laid  a  strong  hold  on  public  interest.  The  readers  of 
our  elder  novelists  and  those  of  Scott,  Edgeworth,  and  Bnlwer, 
and  a  multitude  of  others,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  circulating 
libraries,  taste  in  such  works  as  hers  a  sort  of  tamarind-like 
piquaney,  which  contrasts  agreeably  with  the  flavour  of  their 
ordinary  imaginative  diet.  Such  readers,  whatever  maybe  their 
literary  predilections,  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  ‘Jane  Eyre’ 
and ‘Villette’  with  the  exclamation, — ‘Currer  Bell  is  unques¬ 
tionably  a  powerful  and  original  writer.* 

1  he  w’ork  before  us,  apparently  fictitious  as  it  is,  assumes  tlic 
form  of  an  autobiograjdiy,  and  the  narrator,  wdio  thus  stereo- 
types  her  history  for  the  edification  of  others,  is  one  Lucy 
Snow’o,  witli  whom  w*e  shall  bring  our  readers  acquainted  by 
offering  an  abridgment  of  her  narrative,  and  substituting  the 
.N.  S. — VOL.  V.  X 
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third  person  for  tlie  first.  Lucy,  whose  parents  appear  to  have 
been  in  comparatively  humble  circumstances,  first  introduces 
herself  as  a  visitor  at  the  seat  of  her  godmother,  Mrs.  Brctton, 
who  resides  in  comparative  opulence  at  a  country-seat  in  one  of 
the  midland  counties,  which  bears  her  own  name.  Here  was 
the  still  fountain-head  which  issued  in  those  turbid  and  some¬ 
times  choked  and  broken  streams  which  constituted  her  after¬ 
life.  ‘  Time,’  she  says,  ‘  always  flowed  smoothly  for  me  at  my 
godmother’s  side ;  not  with  tumultuous  swiftness,  but  blandly, 
like  the  gliding  of  a  full  river  through  a  plain.  My  visits  to 
her  resembled  the  sojourn  of  Christian  and  Hopeful  beside  a 
certain  pleasant  stream,  with  “  green  trees  on  each  bank,  and 
meadows  beautified  with  lilies  all  the  year  round.”  The  cliarm 
of  variety  there  was  not,  nor  the  excitement  of  incident ;  but 
I  liked  peace  so  well  and  sought  stimulus  so  little,  that  when 
the  latter  came  1  almost  felt  it  a  disturbance,  and  wished 
rather  it  had  still  held  aloof.’ 

The  first  incident  which  disturbs  the  even  tenour  of  the  child’s 
life,  is  the  arrival  of  a  little  girl  much  younger  than  herself,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Home,  a  friend  and  distant  relation  of  the 
late  Doctor  llrctton ;  and  the  delineation  of  the  child’s  man¬ 
ners  and  habits,  of  her  precocity  and  prudery,  is  touched 
with  all  the  unmistakable  nicety  of  a  female  hand.  Indeed,  in 
this  as  in  many  other  sketches  which  appear  in  ‘  Villette,’  the 
authoress  seems  to  have  inherited  the  inimitable  pencil  of 
Miss  Edgeworth.  The  visit  of  Mr.  Home  to  his  friend  Mrs. 
Bretton  and  his  child  I’aulina,  affords  occasion  for  the  ])or- 
traiture  of  another  character,  who,  like  the  infant  child,  figures 
conspicuously  in  the  subsequent  story.  Mr.  Home,  at  his 
first  introduction,  is  painted  as  a  somew  hat  stern-featured  Scotch¬ 
man,  with  a  lively  intellect,  and  an  emotional  temperament 
working  like  volcanic  agencies  beneath  the  rocky  and  yet 
picturesque  surface.  The  child’s  intense  fondness  for  her 
widowed  father,  is  as  yet  the  only  feature  which  gives  a  natural 
air  to  the  odd  precocity  of  her  childhood. 

Another  character  appears  on  the  stage.  This  is  Graham 
Bretton,  the  only  son  and  child  of  the  widow.  ‘  Graham  was 
at  that  time  a  handsome,  faithless-looking  youth  of  sixteen.  1 
say  faithless-looking,  not  because  he  was  really  of  a  very  per¬ 
fidious  dis])osition,  but  beeause  the  epithet  strikes  me  as  proper 
to  describe  the  fair  Celtic  (not  Saxon)  character  of  his  good 
looks,  his  waved  light  auburn  hair,  his  supj)lc  symmetry,  his 
smile  frequent,  and  destitute  neither  of  fascination  nor  of  sub¬ 
tlety  (in  no  bad  sense).  A  spoiled,  whimsical  boy  he  was  in 
those  days.’  The  reader  who  can  relish  casual  and  delicate 
deliueatious  of  juvenile  nature,  will  be  amused,  if  not  charmed. 
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with  the  authoress’s  descriptions  of  the  intercourses  of  this 
vivacious  youtli  and  his  jirudish  plaything,  whose  whole  nature 
seemed  to  be  comprehended  in  fdial  aOection.  We  introduced 
them  here  chiefly  because  they  are  destined  to  fip^ure  conspicu¬ 
ously  in  the  sequel  of  the  tale,  and  w  e  will  only  add  that  Currer 
Bell  never  indicates  her  peculiar  genius  more  strikingly  than  in 
delineating  the  characteristics  of  childhood  and  early  life.  It  was 
Dr.  Johnson,  if  we  recollect  right,  who  said  of  Milton,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  alleged  inferiority  of  the  ‘  Sonnets,’ — ‘  That  he  was 
a  genius  who  could  carve  a  Colossus  from  a  rock,  but  could  not 
cut  heads  upon  cherry-stones.’  AVc  arc  much  deceived  if 
Currer  Bell  cannot  do  both. 

The  visit  from  the  father  diversifies  this  scene,  and  develops 
some  new  features  in  the  infant  character  of  Paulina.  This, 
however,  is  of  transient  occurrence.  At  length  misfortunes 
overtake  the  family  of  Mrs.  Bretton,  and  our  heroine  returns  to 
her  humble  home,  and  having  learned  that  situations  as  an 
English  governess  were  plentiful  on  the  Continent,  she  sets  out 
for  London,  w  ith  a  few"  pounds  in  her  jiocket,  and  a  determined 
resolution  in  her  soul  to  go  for  the  first  time  to  London,  and 
thence  unguarded  to  the  Continent.  Her  description  of  her 
first  impressions  of  the  great  metropolis  and  especially  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  near  which  she  had  located  herself,  are  drawTi 
with  a  very  masterly  hand.  With  the  shortest  possible 
delay,  she  embarks  for  the  Continent,  and  but  little  sagacity 
is  required  to  discern  that  Belgium  is  the  jdace  of  her  destina¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  name,  Villette,  which  she  has  adopted  as  the 
title  of  her  work,  indicates  the  capital  city  of  Brussels.  On  the 
passage  she  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
but  somewhat  w  ild  girl,  w  ho  is  going  hack  to  her  school  at 
Villette.  This  is  a  ^liss  Panshawe,  whom  we  are  to  meet 
again  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative.  By  this  young  lady 
she  is  recommended  to  call  upon  Madame  Beck,  who  w-as  in 
want  of  an  English  governante. 

‘  Who  ^ladame  Beck  w  as,  where  she  lived,  I  knew  not ;  I  had  asked, 
but  the  question  passi‘d  unheard  :  Miss  Fanshawx*,  hurried  away  by 
her  friciuls  left  it  unanswered.  I  presumed  Villette  to  lx*  her  resi¬ 
dence — to  Villette  I  would  go.  The  distance  w"as  foi-ty  miles.  I  knew 
I  was  catching  at  straws  ;  hut  in  the  w  ide  and  weltering  dc*ep 
where  T  found  myself,  I  w’ould  have  caught  at  cobwebs.  ]  laving 
inf|uire<l  alsxit  the  means  of  travelling  to  Villette,  and  secured  a  scat 
in  the  diligence,  T  departe<l  on  the  strength  ol  this  outline — this 
shadow  of  a  ])roject.  lk*forc  you  jironouncM*  on  the  rashness  of  the  pro¬ 
dding,  reader,  look  back  to  the  j)oint  whence  I  started  ;  considiT  the 
dvsf*rt  I  had  left,  note  how  little  1  i>erill(sl :  mine  was  the  game  where 
the  player  cannot  lose  and  may  w  in. 

‘  Of  an  artistic  temjHjrament,  I  <leny  that  I  am  j  yet  I  must  jkjsscss 
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nomcthiiig  of  the  artist’s  faculty  of  making  the  most  of  present  plea- 
iiui'e  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  when  it  is  of  the  kind  to  iny  taste  ;  I  enjoyed  that 
day,  though  we  travelled  slowly,  though  it  Wiis  cold,  though  it  rained. 
Somewliat  l*are,  flat,  and  treeless  was  the  route  along  which  our 
journey  lay ;  and  slimy  canals  crept,  like  half-torpid  green  snakes, 
beside  the  road  ;  and  formal  j)ollard  willows  edged  level  tields,  tilled 
like  kitchen-ganlcn  IxhIs.  The  sky  too  was  monotonously  gray  ;  the 
atmosphere  was  stagnant  and  humid ;  yet  amidst  all  these  deadening 
influences,  my  fancy  budded  fresh  and  my  heart  basked  in  sunshine. 
The.se  feelings,  however,  were  well  ke2)t  in  check  by  the  secret  but 
ccast'less  consciousne.ss  of  anxiety  lying  in  wait  on  enjoyment,  like  a 
tiger  crouche<l  in  a  jungle.  The  bi\‘athing  of  that  Wast  of  prey  was 
in  my  ear  always ;  hi.s  flerce  heart  j»auted  close  against  mine  ;  lie  never 
stirretl  in  his  lair  l»ut  I  felt  him  :  I  knew*  he  waited  only  for  sun-down 
to  bound  ravenous  from  his  ambush.* — V ol.  i.  pp.  112,  113. 

An  English  gentleman  befriended  and  directed  her;  and 
after  n  number  of  those  casualties  which  usually  befiill  unpro¬ 
tected  females,  she  arrives  at  the  door  of  Madame  lleck,  by 
whom  she  is  engaged  as  n  nursery  governess  to  her  infant 
children,  bereaved  of  their  father.  Here  she  is  first  subjected  to 
the  scrutiny  of  a  ^lonsieur  Emanuel  Eaul,  a  distant  relative  of 
the  schoolmistress,  a  teacher  in  the  school,  and  a  professor  in 
the  principal  educational  institution  in  the  city  of  Villette. 
This  gentleman  occupies  a  rather  important  position  in  the 
sequel,  and  his  rugged  and  angular  character  forms,  under  the 
graphic  liand  of  the  authoress,  one  of  the  most  prominent  cha¬ 
racters  in  the  drama. 

Madame  lleek  is  the  perfection  of  a  Jesuit;  her  system  of 
espionage  is  perfect,  and  her  selfishness  a  moral  disease. 
Her  sagacity,  however,  soon  perceived  that  Lucy  Snowe  was 
fit  for  a  higher  position  than  that  of  nursery  governess,  though 
the  mauvuific  haute  of  the  young  novice  seemed  to  contradict  the 
assertion.  A  position  is  ofl’ered  to  her  in  the  school,  coupled 
with  an  intimation  that  many  of  the  pupils  are  extremely 
refractor}’,  and  that  they  must  be  perfectly  governed  without 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  Madame  Beck,  while  failure  or 
unpo])ularity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  would  be  fatal  to  her 
A  storm  of  insubordination  marked  the  accession 
of  the  jHjrvfftue  mistress  to  her  chair.  In  short,  a  dead  set  was 
made  to  destroy  her  authority  by  anticijiation : — 

Could  I,  she  says,  *  but  have  spoken  in  my  own  tongue,  I  felt  as  if  I 
might  have  gained  a  healing ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  though  I  knew  I 
ooked  a  jMX)r  eix'ature,  and  in  many  re.Kj>ects  actually  wa.s  so,  yet 
nature  had  given  me  a  voice  that  could  make  itself  heard,  if  lifU'd  in 
excUeincm  or  doej)em^l  by  emotion.  In  the  second  place,  while  I  bad 
no  ow,  onl\  a  hesitating  trickle  of  language,  in  ordinary  cii'cumstaiiccs. 
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yet — under  stimulus  such  as  was  now  rife  through  the  mutinous  mass^ 
I  could,  in  English,  have  rolled  out  readily  idimses  stigmatizing  their 
proceedings  as  such  proceedings  deserved  to  he  stigmatized  ;  and  then 
with  some  sarcasm,  llavoured  with  contemptuous  hittemess,  for  the 
ringleaders,  and  relieved  with  easy  banter  for  the  weaker,  but  less 
knavish  followei’s,  it  seemed  to  mo  that  one  might  possibly  get  com¬ 
mand  over  this  wild  herd  and  bring  them  into  training,  at  least.  All 
I  could  now  do  was  to  walk  up  to  lilanche — Mademoiselle  de  Melcy,  a 
young  baron ne — the  eldest,  tallest,  handsomest,  and  most  vicious — 
stand  before  her  desk,  take  from  under  her  liand  her  exercise*book, 
remount  the  estrade,  deliberately  read  the  composition,  which  I  found 
very  stupid,  and  as  deliberately,  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  school, 
tear  the  blotted  i»age  in  two. 

^  This  action  availed  to  draw  attention  and  check  noise.  One  giii 
alone,  quite  in  the  background,  j)oi*stivered  in  the  riot  witli  undiminished 
energy.  I  looked  at  her  attentively.  She  had  a  pale  face,  hair  like 
night,  broad  strong  eyebrows,  decided  features,  and  a  dark,  mutinous, 
sinister  eye  :  I  noted  that  she  sat  close  by  a  little  door,  which  door,  I 
was  well  aware,  opened  into  a  small  closet  wdiere  books  were  kept. 
She  w’as  standing  up  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  her  clamour  with 
freer  energies.  I  measured  her  stature  and  calculated  her  strengtln 
She  seemed  both  tall  and  wiry  ;  but,  so  the  contlict  were  brief  and  the 
attack  unexpected,  I  thought  I  might  manage  her. 

‘  Advancing  up  the  room,  looking  as  cool  and  carelc.ss  as  I  jmssibly 
could,  in  short,  ayant  Vair  de  rien  ;  I  slightly  pushed  the  door  and 
found  it  w’as  ajar.  In  an  instant,  and  with  sharpnes.s,  I  had  turned  on 
her.  In  anotlier  instant  she  occupied  the  closet,  the  door  w'as  .shut, 
and  the  key  in  my  pocket.’ — Vol.  i.  }>p.  102,  153. 

Thus  Lucy  gained  not  only  acknowledged  autliority,  but 
even  popularity,  and  boiuiuets  on  her  desk  testified  the  success 
of  her  first  and  last  stratagem.  Miss  Fanshaw  e  reappears  upon 
the  stage,  as  an  elder  pujiil  in  the  establishment,  flirting  with  a 
young  physician,  in  professional  attendance,  known  to  the 
establishment  as  Doctor  John.  In  this  gentleman’s  company, 
Lucy  accidentally  finds  herself,  and  experiences  an  interest 
in  him  before  a  word  bad  ])assc(l  between  them,  for  which  she 
is  at  a  loss  to  account.  Her  fixed  ga/.c  in  a  mirror,  in  which 
lie  is  distinctly  seen,  compels  his  notice,  and  elicits  an  atteaipt 
at  explanation : — 

‘  “  ^Tadeinoi.selle,”  he  said,  docs  not  spare  me  :  I  am  not  vain  enough 
to  fancy  that  it  is  my  merits  which  attnict  her  attention  j  it  must  then 
he  some  defect.  Dare  I  a.sk — what  ?” 

‘  I  was  confounded,  as  the  reader  may  sup|M)se,  yet  not  with  an  ivre- 
coverahle  confusion,  being  conscious  that  it  w'a.s  from  no  cmoti^in  of 
incautious  juliiiii-atioii,  nor  yet  in  a  spirit  of  uiijastifiahle  inqui.sitivcnesM, 
that  I  liad  incurred  this  rc|>roof.  I  might  have  cleare<l  myFclf  on  t  o 
spot,  hut  woidd  not.  I  did  not  speak.  I  w.%s  not  in  the  Imhit  of 
siKjakiiig  to  him.  HufTering  him,  then,  to  think  what  he  chose,  anU 
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accaso  me  of  what  he  would,  I  resuineil  some  work  I  had  drop])iHl,  and 
kept  my  hea<l  bent  over  it  during  the  remivinder  of  his  stay.  Tliere  is 
a  j)er\'erHe  mood  of  the  mind  which  is  rather  soothed  than  irritatinl  by 
misconstruction;  and  in  quarters  where  >ve  can  never  be  rightly  known, 
we  take  pleasun*,  I  think,  in  being  consummately  ignored.  What 
honest  man  on  being  casually  taken  for  a  housebreaker,  does  injt  feel 
rather  tickled  than  vexed  at  the  mistake.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  189,  190. 

A  somewhat  romantic  incident,  the  particulars  of  which  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  relate,  places  in  Lucy’s  possession  the 
secret  of  the  young  physician’s  love,  of  which  there  seemed 
reason  to  believe  that  she  herself  was  the  object,  but  which 
proved  to  have  fastened  on  the  beautiful  but  frivolous  Ginevra 
Fansliaw’c.  llis  devotion  was  that  of  an  ardent  and  intellectual 
man  to  mere  beauty,  and  they  w'ere  met  by  the  caprice  of  a 
thorouglily  heartless  and  fortiiue-liunting  girl.  Meanwhile  the 
earnest  gaze  of  our  heroine,  which  had  drawn  from  Dr.  .John 
an  implied  rebuke,  had  convinced  her  of  his  identity  with  one 
who  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  nanative  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  boy,  unknown  to  her  through  those  years  which  constitute 
the  link  between  youth  and  manhood. 

In  the  autumn  comes  the  long  vacation,  which  Lucy  is  de¬ 
stined  to  spend  at  the  school,  alone,  except  that  she  is  encum¬ 
bered  with  the  painful  care  of  a  helpless  idiot  girl.  The  com¬ 
bined  effect  of  past  labour,  solitude,  and  disgust,  bring  on  a 
species  of  nervous  fever,  under  the  accession  of  which,  after 
roaming  in  the  country  until  melancholy  and  mental  })rostra- 
tion  had  reached  their  utmost  point,  she  rushed  into  an  open 
church,  and,  all  Protestant  as  she  was,  ])oiired  her  wild  grief 
into  tlic  car  of  a  confessor.  After  promising  to  see  her  ghostly 
father  again,  she  rushed  from  the  confessional  in  the  height  of 
that  delirium  in  which  she  had  entered  it,  and  fell  senseless  on 
Uie  steps  of  a  neighbouring  church.  Kind  liands  befriended 
her  in  her  profound  insensibility  ;  and  her  description  of  this 
feverish  trance  and  its  modifications,  in  her  waking  and  half 
lucid  moments,  is  given  wdth  surprising  power.  Tliose  who 
have  experienced  the  vague  visions  of  delirium  will  be  asto¬ 
nished  as  they  read  these  pages  at  the  graphic  tact  that 
seizes  and  records  those  impressions  which  to  them  w'crc  unre- 
alizcd  and  shadowy  dreams.  She  opens  lier  eyes  upon  a  new’, 
yet  not  unknown  scene ;  the  apartment  in  which  she  lies,  and 
the  nurse  by  w’hoin  she  is  tended,  are  new*  to  her,  but  its  various 
ornaments,  though  dimly  recognised,  are  nevertheless  familiar. 
Portraits  gaze  upon  her  wdth  long  forgotten  aspect,  and  the 
litUe  elegancies  which  were  the  work  of  her  own  hands  in 
childhooil,  present  themselves  to  her  eyes  in  the  interval  of  a 
comatose  sleep.  T.hc  portrait  of  a  well-remeinbercd  youtli 
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meets  her  eye,  and  she  languidly  asks,  ‘  Where  is  Graham  ?’ 
Her  inquiry  is  answered  by  the  appearance  of  a  lady,  who, 
astonished  at  the  question,  brings  her  son.  Dr.  John,  to  her 
bedside.  The  identity  of  tlie  young  girl  is  still  unknown, 
until  she  is  permitted  to  exchange  her  bed  for  a  couch  in 
the  drawing-room.  A  recognition  takes  ])laee,  and  Mrs.  Bret- 
ton  recognises  her  goddaughter,  and  Lucy  Snowe  acknow^- 
ledges  that  she  had  long  known  her  medical  attendant,  Dr. 
John,  the  physician  of  the  school,  as  the  playmate  of  her 
childhood  at  Bretton  Hall.  An  explanation  takes  place,  which 
reveals  the  individual  ])osition  of  all  parties,  while  the  re¬ 
serve  of  Lucy  in  not  making  herself  know  n  to  Dr.  John,  alias 
Graham  Bretton,  is  unexplained,  and  passes  for  a  trait  of 
eccentricity  in  her  character,  which  appears  in  the  sequel  to 
be  the  result  of  a  secret,  but  unreciprocated  attachment.  The 
young  physician  has  been  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  Miss 
Fanshawe,  whose  narrow^  cupidity  he  indulges  with  presents, 
which  she  receives  with  an  indifl'erence  characteristic  of  the 
heartlessness  of  her  nature.  A  conversation  which  nearly 
resembles  a  quarrel,  develops,  through  Lucy,  the  true  cha¬ 
racter  of  Ginevra  Fanshawe,  the  conclusion  of  which  is 
thus  given : — 

*“Dr.  John,”  I  began,  “Love  is  blind;”  but  just  then  a  blue,  subtle 
ray  sped  sideways  from  Dr.  John’s  eye:  it  reminded  me  of  old  days;  it 
reminded  me  of  his  picture  :  it  lialf  led  me  to  think  that  part,  at  least, 
of  his  professed  jMjrsuasion  of  Miss  Fanshawe’s  tutivete  was  iissumeil ;  it 
led  me  dubiously  to  conjectui-e  that  j)erhaps,  in  8[>ito  of  his  passion  for 
her  Ixiiiuty,  his  appreciation  of  her  foibles  might  jM)ssibly  be  less  mis¬ 
taken,  more  clear-sighted,  tlian  from  liis  genei*al  Liuguage  was  pre¬ 
sumable.  After  all  it  might  be  only  a  chance  look,  or  at  best,  the 
token  of  a  merely  momentiuy  impression.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  GO. 

And,  now,  while  Graham  is  lionizing  the  young  convalescent 
through  the  picture-galleries  and  architectural  beauties  of 
Brussels,  Emanuel  Paul  comes  more  distinctly  on  the  stage. 
He  is  a  small,  spectacled  man,  reserved,  irritable,  and  impe¬ 
rious,  but  bound  beneath  the  inliuence  of  the  popish  priesthood. 
While  Graham’s  intelligent  and  animated  conversation  delighted 
Lucy,  Paul  exercised  over  her  an  almost  desnotic  iidlucnce, 
■'vhich  produced  a  sentiment  of  fear,  and  forbade  her  to  enter¬ 
tain  any  more  tender  feeling  towards  him,  in  spite  of  his 
learning,  and  that  force  of  character  which,  by  compelling  all 
others  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  impetuous  will,  might  seem 
calculated  to  conquer  the  admiration  of  such  a  girl  as  Lucy* 
His  earliest  indication  of  earnest  feeling  towards  her  would 
seem  at  first  sight  to  have  indicated  anything  rather  than  love. 
He  recognises  her  seated  at  an  assembly,  talking  with  an 
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earnestness,  which  his  keen  perception  at  once  interpreted, 
to  Dr.  John ;  and,  to  use  her  own  expression,  hissed  into  her 
ear  a  burning  satire  on  that  hypocrisy  which,  under  an  icy  ex¬ 
terior,  could  nourish  a  llamc  at  the  heart. 

It  was  in  a  similar  gay  scene,  and  about  the  same  time 
that  Graham,  or  Dr.  John,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  became 
disabused  of  his  passion  for  Miss  Fanshawe.  This  young 
lady,  through  the  inlluence  of  some  friends  and  relatives  con¬ 
nected  witli  the  court,  was  present  in  the  royal  circle  at  a 
concert,  at  which  the  })hysiciau,  Mrs.  Ihetton,  and  Lucy,  were 
seated  together.  The  young  Count  dc  llainal,  the  rival  of 
Graham,  stood  beside  the  gay  belle,  and  a  single  signilicaut 
look  that  passed  between  them  revealed  to  Graham  that 
their  intimacy  was  anything  but  innocent.  Subseciuent  glances 
and  gestures  convinced  him  than  his  excellent  mother  was  the 
object  of  her  ridicule;  and,  in  a  paroxysm  of  oH’cnded  feeling, he 
tore  from  his  heart  and  discarded  for  ever  the  transient  pasbiuu 
he  had  entertained. 

The  time  arrives  for  Lucy’s  return  to  Mrs.  Heck’s  establish¬ 
ment  ;  and  as  Dr.  John  sets  her  down  at  the  door,  he  promises 
his  young  friend,  with  a  dangerous  kindness,  that  he  will  con¬ 
sole  her  solitude  with  occasional  letters.  This  ])rospect, 
amidst  the  monotony  of  her  daily  duties  operates  on  her  peculiar 
temperament  like  an  inextinguishable  nucleus  of  lire  beneath  a 
mass  of  superincumbent  fuel.  Its  ellects  do  not  betray  them¬ 
selves,  but  her  heart  is  silently  smouldering.  The  description 
of  this  alfords  a  somewliat  dilferent  specimen  of  Currer  Hell’s 
style,  of  which  we  can  lind  room  for  a  part  only : — 

‘Reason,  coming  stealthily  up  me  through  the  tw’ilight  of  that 
long,  dim  chamlHU',  whisjjcivd  stHlately, — 

He  may  wTite  once.  So  kind  is  his  nature,  it  may  stimulate  him 
for  once  to  make  the  etlbi*t.  Hut  it  cannot  be  continued — it  man  not 
Vh.'  n'jK‘aUnl.  Groat  weiv  that  folly  which  should  buiUl  on  such  a 
prt^miso — insane  that  crcilulity  which  should  mistake  the  trausiU>ry 
rain-|HK>l,  holding  in  its  hollow  one  draught,  for  the  percnuial  sjuing 
yielding  the  supply  of  seasons.” 

*  I  bent  my  head  :  I  sat  thinking  an  hour  longer.  Reason  still 
whisporcnl  me,  laying  on  my  shoulder  a  w’ithered  hand,  and  frostily 
touching  my  ear  with  the  chill  blue  lips  of  eld. 

“‘If.  muttereil  she,  “if  he  should  write,  what  thou?  Do  you 
mt'ditate  i>leasim'  in  replying?  Ah,  fool  !  I  warn  you!  Brief  be 
your  lUiswer.  lIoj>e  no  delight  of  heart — no  indulgence  of  intellect : 
gnint  no  ex|v\nsion  to  feeling — give  holiday  to  no  single  fa^'ulty :  dahy 

W’ith  no  trieudly  exchange:  foster  no  genial  intercommunion . 

But  I  have  talked  to  Gi'aliam,  luid  vou  did  not  chide, 
I  pleadetl. 

No,  stud  she,  “  I  neeiled  not.  Talk  for  you  is  good  discipliuc. 
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You  convei'se  imperfectly.  While  you  speak,  there  can  ho  no  oblivion 
of  inferiority — no  encoui’agt'ment  to  delusion  :  pain,  privation,  jwnury 
stamp  your  language  ...” 

‘  “  But,”  I  again  broke  in,  “  where  the  bodily  prestmce  is  weak  and 
the  sjHjech  contemptible,  suivly  there  cannot  be  en*or  in  making  written 
language  the  medium  of  better  utterance  than  faltering  lips  can 
achieve  1” 

*  Reivson  only  answered,  **  At  your  peril  you  cherish  that  idea,  or 
suffer  its  influence  to  animate  any  writing  of  youi*s  1” 

‘  “  But  if  I  feel,  may  I  never  express  I” 

‘  “  Xever  /”  declarecl  Reason. 

‘  I  groaiuMl  under  her  bitter  sternness.  Never — never — oh,  hard 
word  !  This  hag,  this  Reason,  would  not  let  me  look  up,  or  smile,  or 
hope:  she  could  not  rest  unless  I  were  altogether  crushed,  cowed, 
broken-in,  and  broken-down.  According  to  her,  I  was  born  only  to 
work  for  a  piece  of  brcjvl,  to  await  the  ])ains  of  death,  and  steadily 
through  all  life  to  desj>ond.  Reason  might  be  right  ;  yet  no  wonder 
we  are  glad  at  times  to  defy  her,  to  rush  from  uiuler  her  rod  and  give 
a  truant  hour  to  Imagination — her  soft,  bright  foe,  our  sweet  Help, 
our  divine  Hope.  We  shall  and  must  break  bounds  at  intervals, 
despite  the  terrible  revenge  that  awaits  our  return.’ — Ib.  pp.  130 — 132. 

A  letter  arrives  with  the  well-known  initials  on  the  address, 
but  not  without  the  cognisance  of  the  ubiquitous  M.  Paul,  who 
delivers  it  himself,  with  the  pungent  questions  and  comments 
of  a  Spanish  inquisitor.  Meanwhile,  M.  Paul  had  seized  an 
opportunity  of  njiologizing  to  Lucy  for  his  severity,  and  seeks 
from  her  a  warmer  expression  of  forgiveness  than  she  was 
inclined  to  concede.  A  second  and  third  letter  consoled  the 
solitude  of  the  young  governess ;  and  then  an  interval  of  two 
months  occurs,  in  which,  confined  to  her  duties,  she  hears  nothing 
of  her  only  friends.  In  this  interval,  however,  an  event  occurred 
which  throws  afresh  side  light  over  tlie  scene.  Dr.  .John  had  taken 
Lucy  to  witness  a  performance  at  the  theatre,  and  at  the  crisi.s 
of  the  tragedy,  and  amidst  a  crowded  assembly,  an  accident 
occurs  behind  the  scenes,  and  a  cry  of  fire  is  raised.  Amidst 
the  indescribable  confusion,  a  young  lady  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Dr.  John  and  JiUcy,  who  jirescrve  an  im¬ 
perturbable 'calmne.ss,  was  thrown  down  and  seriously  injured, 
^he  was  accompanied  by  her  father,  a  nobleman,  and  by  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  young  jihysician  was  rescued  from  the 
crowd,  and  conveyed  to  the  hotel  of  her  father.  Dr.  .Jolin  and 
Lucy  return  with'thcm,  and  pay  to  the  injured  patient  all  the 
attentions  which  surgical  skill  and  feminine  tenderness  can 
bestow.  The  patient  turns  out  to  be  our  young  acquaintance, 
Paulina,  and  her  father,  the  Count  de  Ba.ssompierre,  the  guardian 
of  Miss  I  anshawc,  who,  by  the  death  of  a  relative,  had  become 
possessed  of  a  title  and  a  large  fortune. 
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This  discovery  was  the  means  of  renewing  the  intercourse 
between  Mrs.  Bretton  and  her  young  charge,  whom,  with  the 
Count,  her  father,  we  now  find  frequently  in  the  society  of  their 
early  friends.  Lucy  shares  their  acquiiintance,  and  becomes 
the  conjidante  of  Paulina,  between  whom  and  Dr.  Bretton,  there 
soon  arises  a  mutual  and  tender  attachment.  Meanwhile  Lucy’s 
peace  of  mind  is  daily  at  the  mercy  of  the  Professor  Emanuel 
Paul.  Quancl  succeeds  to  quarrel,  occasioned  by  his  impetu¬ 
ous  and  overbearing  spirit;  nevertheless  their  intimacy  increases, 
and  the  more  so  as  Paul  undertakes  to  instruct  her  privately  in 
some  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  her  education  had  been 
defective.  Strange,  however,  to  say,  while  he  had  been  j)leased 
with  her  ignorance,  the  fruits  of  her  diligence  in  rapid  j)rofi. 
cicncy  annoyed  him  almost  to  rage,  and  his  invectives  against 
the  pride  of  intellect  had  more  about  them  of  the  penance  than 
tlie  sennon.  One  of  his  conversations  with  Lucy  at  this  time 
opens  a  new  view  of  his  character. 

*  “  I  scarcely  know  any  one,  ^liss  Lucy,  who  needs  a  friend  more 
absolutely  than  you  ;  your  veiy  faults  imperatively  rcipiirc  it.  You 
i^’ant  so  much  checking,  regulating,  and  keeping  down.” 

‘  This  idea  of  “  keeping  down”  never  left  M.  Paul’s  head ;  the  most 
liabitual  subjugation  would,  in  my  case,  have  faileil  to  relieve  him  of 
it.  No  matter;  w’hat  did  it  signify]  1  listened  to  him,  and  did  not 
trouble  nu'self  to  be  too  submissive  ;  his  occupation  would  have  been 
gone,  hail  I  left  him  nothing  to  “  keep  down.” 

*  “  You  need  watching,  and  watching  over,”  he  pursued  ;  and  it  is 
"Well  for  you  that  I  see  this,  and  do  my  best  to  discharge  both  duties. 

I  >^'atch  you  and  others  pretty  closely,  pretty  constantly,  nearer  ami 
oftener  than  you  or  they  think.  Do  you  see  that  window  with  a  light 
in  it  r 

‘  lie  poinb^l  to  a  lattice  in  one  of  the  college  boarding-houses. 

‘  “That,”  said  he,  “is  a  room  I  have  hired,  nominally  for  a  study — 
virtually  for  a  post  of  observation.  There  I  sit  and  read  for  hours 
together ;  it  is  my  way — my  taste.  My  book  is  this  gai’den ;  its  con¬ 
tents  are  human  nature — female  human  nature.  I  know  you  all  by 
heart.  Ah  !  I  know  you  well — St.  Pierre  the  Parisieniie— cetto 
maitresse-fenaue,  my  cousin  Beck  herself.” 

‘  “  It  is  not  right,  monsieur.” 

*  “  Comment !  it  is  not  right  ?  By  whose  creed  ?  Does  some  dogma 
of  Calvin  or  Luther  condemn  it  ]  AVhat  is  that  to  me  ?  I  Jim  no 
Protestant.  My  rich  father  (for,  though  I  have  knowii  poverty,  and 
once  starved  for  a  year  in  a  garret  in  Rome — starved  wretchedly,  often 
on  a  meal  a  thiy,  and  sometimes  not  that — yet  I  was  bom  to  wealth) — 
my  rich  father  wa.s  a  gootl  Catholic ;  and  he  gave  me  a  priest  and  a 
Jf^iit  for  a  tutor.  I  retain  his  lessons ;  and  to  what  discoveries,  grand 
Dieu  !  have  they  not  aided  me  !” 

‘  “  Discoveries  made  by  stealth  seem  to  me  dishonourable  difl- 
coveiies,” 
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‘  “  Puritaine  !  I  doubt  it  not.  Vet  see  how  my  Jesuit's  system 
works.  You  know  the  St.  Pierre  1” 

‘  “  Piu  tially.” 

‘  He  laughed.  *‘\ou  say  right — ^  partUdhj  whereas,  I  know  her 

VioromjJJy)  there  Is  the  dilierence.’ — Vol.  iii.  pp.  8- — 84. 

«  «  «  «  » 

*  He  often  lectured  me  by  the  hour  together — I  did  not  see  why  I 
should  not  speak  my  mind  for  once.  So  I  told  liim  my  impressions 
concerning  his  Jesuit-system. 

‘  “  The  knowledge  it  brings  you  is  bought  too  dear,  monsieur;  this 
coming  and  going  by  stealth  degrades  your  o^vn  dignity.” 

‘  “  My  dignity  I”  he  cried,  laughing  ;  ‘‘  when  did  you  ever  see  mo 
trouble  my  head  about  my  dignity  ?  It  is  you,  Miss  Lucy,  who  are 
‘  digue.’  How  often,  in  your  high  insular  presence,  have  I  taken  a  plea- 
sui*e  in  trampling  ui>on,  what  you  ai^e  plea.sed  to  call,  my  dignity; 
tearing  it,  scattering  it  to  the  winds,  in  those  mad  transjK)rts  you 
witness  with  such  hauteiu',  and  which  I  know  you  think  very  like  the 
ravings  of  a  third-rate  London  actor.” 

‘  “  Monsieur,  I  tell  you  every  glance  you  cast  from  that  lattice  is  a 
wrong  done  to  the  best  part  of  your  own  nature.  To  study  the  human 
heiirt  tliiLs,  is  to  banquet  secretly  and  sacrilegiously  on  Eve’s  apples.  I 
wish  you  were  a  Protestant.”  ’ — Ib.  pp.  87,  88. 

Shortly  after  this  the  Professor  indulges  the  young  ladies  of 
the  school  and  their  governesses  with  a  rural  fete^  and  amidst 
the  sunny  leisure  of  this  holiday  a  dialogue  passes  between 
them  which  show’s  that  the  feelings  to  each  other  have  changed 
and  matured  w’ith  rather  an  unnatural  rapidity, 

*  He  asked,  by  and  bye,  if  I  w’ould  not  rather  run  to  my  com- 
jmnions  than  sit  there  ?  I  said,  no ;  I  felt  content  to  l>o  where  he  was. 
He  asketl,  whethci*,  if  I  W’cre  his  sister,  T  should  always  bo  content  to 
stay  with  a  brother  such  as  he.  I  siiid,  I  believed  I  should ;  and  I  felt 
it.  Again,  he  inquired,  whether,  if  he  were  to  leave  Vill<5tte  and  go 
far  away  1  should  be  sorry ;  and  1  dropped  Corneille,  and  made  no  reply. 

“  Petite  sceur,”  said  he;  “  how  long  could  you  remember  mo  if  we 
were  separated  ?” 

‘  “  That,  monsiem,  I  can  never  tell,  because  I  do  not  know  how 
long  it  will  l>e  before  I  shall  cease  to  remember  everything  earthly.'* 

‘  “  If  I  w’ere  to  go  beyond  seas  for  two— three — five  years,  should 
you  welcome  me  on  my  return  ?” 

‘  “  Mon.sieur,  how  could  I  live  in  the  interval  ?” 

‘  “  Pourtant  j’ai  6te  pour  vous  bien  <lur,  bien  exigeant.”  ^ 

‘  I  hid  my  face  with  the  book,  for  it  was  covered  with  tears.  — Ib. 
pp.  123,  124. 

An  adventure  soon  enlarges  Lucy’s  acquaintance  with  her 
mysterious  friend.  One  summer’s  evening  Madame  Heck  re¬ 
quested  her  to  execute  a  few  trifling  commissions  for  her  in  the 
city,  and  concluded  her  directions  as  if  suddenly  recollecting 
something  she  had  forgotten,  requested  her  to  take  a  basket  of 
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fruit,  with  an  afloctionate  message,  to  an  aged  lady,  Madame 
Walravens,  who  resided  in  the  most  ancient  and  unfrequented 
quarter  of  tlie  city,  called  the  Quartier  des  Mages.  As  she 
approaches  her  dwelling,  amidst  the  first  large  drops  of  a 
summer  thunder-storm,  an  aged  priest  issues  from  it,  who 
observes  her  attentively.  She  meets  with  a  most  uncivil  recc])- 
tion  from  an  old  domestic,  who,  (fury  as  she  was,  bore  the  gentle 
name  of  Agnes,)  and  only  obtained  admittance  and  an  audience 
through  the  intervention  of  the  priest,  who  returned,  and  him¬ 
self  conducted  her  up  stairs.  Madame  Walravens,  the  beau- 
ideal  of  a  dwarf  and  a  witch,  returns  an  angry  message  to 
Madame  Beck,  and  leaves  Lucy  to  the  care  of  the  old  priest 
during  the  continuance  of  the  storm.  Her  attention  during 
this  interview’  was  attracted  by  the  ])icture  of  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  who  ajipears  to  have  been  the  granddaughter  of 
Madame  Walravens,  and  who  had  been  loved  by  a  pujiil  of  the 
old  priest.  His  wishes  were  opposed  by  the  grandmother 
with  all  the  ferocity  of  her  nature.  The  young  lady  enters  a 
convent,  and  dies  in  her  noviciate,  and  her  father  shortly  after 
loses  his  fortune,  and  dies  broken-hearted,  leaving  his  widow, 
and  Madame  Walravens  penniless.  They  are  solely  befriended 
by  the  mourning  lover  : — 

ITo  took,’’  .said  the  iwiest,  “on  their  insolent  pride  the  revenge  of  the 
piu'est  charity — housing,  caring  for,  befriending  them,  so  as  no  son  could 
have  done  it  iiiort'  tenderly  ainl  etliciently.  The  mother — on  the  whole 
a  good  w’oman — died  blessing  him  ;  the  strange,  godless,  loveless,  inisan- 
throjH.*  gnindmother  lived  still,  cntiivly  supported  by  this  stdf-siicrifieing 
man.  She,  wdio  had  lxH?n  the  banc  of  his  life,  blighting  his  hope,  and 
nwartling  him,  for  love  and  dome.stic  happine.ss,  long  mourning  ainl 
choorless  solitude,  he  ti'eated  with  the  i*esjK‘ct  a  gotnl  son  might  offer 
a  kind  mother.  He  had  brought  her  to  this  house,  “  and,”  continued 
the  priest,  while  genuine  teai's  rose  to  liis  eyes,  “  here,  too,  he  shelters 
mo,  his  old  tutor,  aud  Agnes,  a  a\q>er.innuated  servant  of  his  falhers 
family.  To  our  sustenance,  and  to  other  charities,  I  know’  he  <levotes 
three  fwirts  of  his  income,  keeping  only  the  fourth  to  provide  him.self 
W'ith  bread  ami  the  most  modest  accommodations.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  he  has  nmderiHl  it  impossible  to  himself  ever  to  marry  :  he  has 
given  himsedf  to  Ooil  and  to  his  angel-bride  as  much  as  if  he  were  a 
l*riest,  like  me.’”— Ib.  pp.  143,  144. 

riic  siugularity  of  the  place  in  which  she  was,  and  the  de¬ 
tails  to  which  she  had  listened,  indeed  all  the  occurrences  of 
the  past  hour  seemed  to  Lucy  scarcely  accidental : — 

‘  Mailamc  Beck’s  smhlenly  recollected  message  and  pre.sent,  niy 
artless  emltassy  to  the  Place  of  the  ^lagi,  the  old  priest  accidentally 
dcscemling  the  stojxs  and  crossing  the  square,  his  interpo.>ition  on  my 
behalt  W'ith  the  bonne  who  would  have  sent  me  away,  hi.s  reapiK^aiwuce 
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on  the  staircase,  my  introduction  to  this  room,  the  portrait,  the  nar¬ 
rative  so  aft’ably  volunteered — all  these  little  incidents,  taken  as  they 
fell  out,  seemed  each  inde|>endent  of  its  successor  ;  a  haudfull  of  loose 
heads  ;  but  thivaded  through  by  that  (juick-shot  luid  crafty  glance  of 
a  Jesuit-eye,  they  dropped  pendant  in  a  long  string,  like  that  rosary  on 
the  prienlieu.  Whore  lay  the  link  of  junction,  where  the  little  chisp 
of  this  monastic  necklace  1  I  saw  or  felt  union,  but  could  not  yet  liud 
the  si>ot,  or  detect  the  means  of  connection. 

‘  Perhaps  the  musing-fit  into  wdiich  I  had  by  this  time  fallen, 
ap|>cared  somewhat  suspicious  in  its  abstraction ;  he  gently  inter¬ 
rupted  : 

‘  “  ^Mademoiselle,”  said  he,  “  I  trust  you  have  not  far  to  go  through 
these  inundated  streets 

‘  “  More  than  half  a  league.” 

“‘You  live - r 

‘  “  In  the  Rue  Fossette.” 

‘  “  Not”  (with  animation),  “  not  at  the  pensionnat  of  Madaino 
Beck  r 

‘  “  The  same.” 

‘  “  Done”  (clapping  his  hands),  “  done,  vous  devez  connaitre  moii 
noble  Cdcve,  mon  Paul  ?” 

‘  “  Monsieur  Paul  Emanuel,  Professor  of  Literature  1” 

*  “  He,  and  none  other.” 

‘  A  brief  silence  fell.  The  spring  of  junction  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  become  palpable ;  I  felt  it  yield  to  pressure. 

‘“Wjis  it  of  M.  Paul  you  have  been  si>eaking?”  I  presently  in¬ 
quired.  “Was  he  your  ininil  and  the  benefactor  of  Madame  Wal- 
ravens  ?” 

‘  “  Yes,  and  of  Agnes,  the  old  servant ;  and  moreover”  (with  a  cer¬ 
tain  emphasis),  “  he  was  and  is  the  lover,  true,  constant  and  eternal,  of 
that  .saint  in  llcaven — Justine  Marie.” 

‘“And  who,  father,  are  youV  I  continued ;  and  though  I  accen¬ 
tuated  the  (piestiun,  its  uttcnincc  was  well-nigh  su|>erfluous ;  I  was  ere 
this  (juite  prepared  for  tlie  answer  which  actually  came. 

‘  “  I.  daughter,  am  l^ere  Silas  ;  that  unworthy  son  of  Holy  Church 
whom  you  once  honoured  with  a  noble  and  touching  confidence,  .show¬ 
ing  me  the  core  of  a  heai*t,  and  the  inner  shrine  of  a  mind,  whereof,  in 
solemn  truth,  I  coveted  the  direction,  in  behalf  of  the  only  time  faith.* 
— Ib.  pp.  145 — 147. 

Henceforth  the  attachment  of  Lucy  and  Paul  drops  all  dis¬ 
guise,  and  daily  becomes  a  more  absorbing  sentiment,  but  the 
difl’crcncc  of  religious  belief,  Lucy  being  a  Protestant,  con¬ 
stituted  the  apple  of  discord,  and  every  resource  of  jesuitism 
is  adopted  by  Paul  and  the  old  priest  to  reclaim  her  from 
her  heresies,  but  without  success,  although  Lucy  rarely 
reveals  anything  of  religious  earnestness.  Paul,  however, 
establishes  her  in  an  independent  position  as  an  instructress, 
departs  for  the  West  indies,  without  any  very  manifest  iieccs- 
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sity,  leaving  her  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  her  labours, 
returns  in  three  years  and  marries  her,  with  certainly  as  much 
prospect  of  ha])piness  as  may  arise  from  a  tolerable  degree  of 
age  and  experience  on  both  sides.  Long  previously  to  this, 
Paulina  and  Ginevra  have  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the  reader 
by  their  union  with  Dr.  Bretton  and  the  Count  de  llainal,  aud 
the  return  of  Paul  concludes  the  narrative. 

The  tale  we  have  thus  analyzed  requires  from  us  some 
critical  observations,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  also  as  a 
type  of  a  elass.  The  observation  of  Horace  upon  poetry  may 
be  applied  with  truth  to  fiction — that  its  great  object  is  to 
charm  and  please,  and  that  if  it  fails  of  this  it  is  to  literature 
what  discordant  music  is  to  a  convivial  entertainment,  which 
would  be  agreeable  enough  without  any  music  at  all.  Luxuries, 
as  they  are  in  political  economy  the  fittest  subjects  of  taxation, 
so  in  the  realm  of  letters  they  arc  the  most  fastidiously  read 
and  the  most  freely  criticized.  In  the  work  before  us  there  is 
so  much  to  admire  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  take  exceptions, 
and  yet  the  application  of  Horace’s  rule  discloses  one  cardinal 
shortcoming.  With  all  its  talent  as  a  composition  it  fails  to 
please  as  a  fiction  ;  and  this  for  one  or  two  reasons  which  it  is 
necessary  candidly  to  sjiecify. 

In  the  first  jdace,  then,  the  characters  are  not  such  as  arc 
calculated  to  interest  the  synqiathies  and  the  heart  of  the 
reader.  We  do  not  know  that  in  making  this  veniark  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  take  more  than  a  single  excejition.  Dr.  John,  in 
other  words  Dr.  John  Graham  Bretton,  is  certainly  intelligent, 
vivacious,  humane,  and  affectionate,  but  Mrs.  Bretton  is  too 
much  a  woman  of  the  world.  She  lacks  tenderness  even  to  her 
j>rotege,  the  heroine ;  indeed,  her  whole  nature  seems  absorbed 
in  that  pride  in  her  son  which  looks  too  much  like  a  sort  of 
secondary  selfishness  to  awaken  a  deeper  feeling  than  com¬ 
placency.  Her  recognition  of  Lucy,  after  years  of  absence, 
under  circumstances  peculiarly  startling  and  affecting,  is  not 
only  destitute  of  all  cnthusiasiii  or  of  natural  surprise,  but  even 
of  that  ‘  touch  of  nature’  which  ‘  makes  the  whole  world  kin.’ 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  mother  so  ajiathetic  in  such  a  case. 
Yet  this  docs  not  appear  to  distress  or  even  to  chill  the  heroine, 
who  has  long  before  recognised  Dr.  John,  when  in  medical 
attendance  at  the  school,  as  the  companion  of  her  childhood 
and  the  son  of  her  l)cnelactress,  without  making  herself  known 
to  him.  Paulina  again,  while  she  is  most  uninteresting  as  a 
child,  excites  no  very  inqiassioned  interest  at  eighteen,  owing 
to  a  strong-minded  control  of  her  affections,  which  contrasts  a 
little  with  a  fretful  petulance  that  spoils  both  the  dignity  and 
the  amiability  of  her  character.  Of  Ginevra  Fanshawe  it  is 
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enough  to  say  that  she  is  a  sort  of  Cleopatra  in  her  way,  selfish 
and  sensuous,  and  equally  destitute  of  faith  and  feeling.  Nor 
can  we,  with  every  desire  to  do  so,  fall  in  love  with  the  heroine 
herself.  She  is  sensible,  clever,  and  somewhat  emotional,  but 
she  lacks  enthusiasm  and  deep  womanly  love,  with  all  those 
weaknesses  and  dangers  which  belong  to  it,  and  which  irre¬ 
sistibly  touch  the  heart  and  chain  the  interest  of  the  reader.  In 
perusing  the  pages  of  her  autobiography  we  desiderate  in  vain 
those  characteristics  which  have  so  often  charmed  us  in  the 
heroines  of  the  Waverlcy  Novels,  and  which  have  made  Flora 
Macdonald,  Julia  Mannering,  and  many  others,  as  real  j)er- 
sonages,  to  our  imaginations,  as  if  they  had  been  the  living 
objects  of  an  unsuccessful  but  unforgotten  love.  A  single  sen  • 
tence  will  illustrate  what  we  mean:  ‘  1  liked  her.  It  is  not  a 
declaration  I  have  often  made  concerning  my  acquaintance  in 
the  course  of  this  book,  the  reader  will  bear  with  it  for  once. 
Intimate  intercourse,  close  inspection,  disclosed  in  Paulina 
only  what  w’as  delicate,  intelligent,  and  sincere,  therefore  my 
regard  for  her  lay  deep.  An  admiration  more  superficial  might 
have  been  more  demonstrative.  Mine,  however,  was  quiet.’ 
All  this  may  be  discriminating  and  discreet,  but  discrimination 
and  discretion  excite  nothing  more  than  complacency.  They 
please  in  the  didactic  letters  of  such  writers  as  Hannah  More, 
but  in  a  work  of  fiction  they  again  throw  back  our  recollection 
on  a  maxim  of  the  Homan  critic — 

‘Non  satis  est  jmlchra  esse  pocmata;  clulcia  sun  to.* 

Professor  Einaiuiel  Paul,  as  the  husband  of  the  heroine, 
must,  w’c  suppose,  on  all  the  laws  of  fiction,  be  considered  as 
tlic  hero.  Put  what  a  hero  !  A  short,  bustling,  angry  school¬ 
master,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age ;  vain,  passionate, 
and  imperious,  and  who  designates  as  his  chief  treasure  the 
]>air  of  spectacles  that  suits  his  defective  eyesight ; — a  Jesuit, 
and  of  course  a  spy,  whose  highest  glory  is  the  most  prominent 
exhibition  of  his  person  in  a  public  assembly ;  a  man  who 
makes  young  ladies  tremble  before  him  in  class,  and  seriously 
protests  that  he  will  hang  the  housemaid  if  she  dares  again  to 
venture  into  his  class-room  to  announce  that  Mademoiselle 
Somebody  is  wanted  for  a  music  lesson  in  another  apartment. 

And  this  leads  us  to  observe  further,  that  one  great  defect  in 
this  work  is,  that  it  scarcely  presents  one  instance  of  attractive 
virtue.  We  have  said  that  the  characters  arc  uninteresting,  but 
more  than  this,  they  present  the  w*orst  features  of  our  nature, 
Rud  that  too  on  a  petty  scale.  Ti  here  are  some  wTiters  who 
invest  even  the  bad  with  a  sort  of  heroic  sublimity,  from  the 
colossal  pre-eminence  of  their  wickedness.  Milton  s  Satan, 
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%Shak6j>care’8  Lady  Macbeth,  and  a  thousand  others,  will  occur 
to  the  reader  as  illustrations  of  our  lueaniug.  But  even  about 
the  defects  in  the  characters  of  our  author  tliere  is  a  tame  ne- 
l^ativeness  which,  as  contrasted  with  their  uninij)ressive  excel¬ 
lencies,  suggests  the  idea  of  the  mixture  of  acids  and  alkalies, 
minus  the  eHervescence. 

And  yet,  after  all,  it  is  the  jdot  alone  that  is  defective ;  the 
development  of  the  characters,  comparatively  insipid  as  they 
arc,  is  achieved  with  a  degree  of  talent,  the  triumph  of  which  is 
rendered  the  more  remarkable  by  comparison  wdth  the  ])overty 
and  scantiness  of  the  material.  The  plot  itselt  lacks  incident, 
it  contains  few  of  w’hat  the  dramatists  call  sifuationsy  and 
is  chietly  transacted  in  a  girls’  boarding  school.  Hence  the 
work  mainly  consists  of  dialogue,  and  although  this  is  sustained 
with  all  the  vivacity  of  an  unquestionably  powerful  pen,  yet  it 
tires  by  its  sameness.  The  greatest  master  of  fiction  that  ever 
wrote  would  have  fatigued  his  readers  if  he  had  dwelt  upon 
crochet,  guard-chains,  cookery,  and  dress,  and  all  the  va))id 
details  of  a  girls’  school  room.  In  a  word,  that  Currer  Bell 
possesses  distinguished  talents,  and  that  delicacy  of  touch  which 
none  but  a  female  writer  can  give,  we  most  cheerfully  concede ; 
but  the  plan  of  her  fictions  is  not  equal  to  their  execution. 
If  a  bolder  hand  were  to  strike  her  outline,  and  to  develop 
the  plot  with  her  own  admirable  discrimination  of  light  and 
shade,  we  think  she  would  produce  a  work  far  more  worthy  of 
her  talents  than  any  with  which  the  public  has  yet  associated 
her  fictitious  name. 


Art.  V. — A  Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism^  exhibiting  a  Sf/steviatic 
rieio  o/  that  i^ciencc.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Halle,  and  LL.D.  8vo.  2  vols.  Edinburgh:  Adam  and 
Charles  Black.  1852.  Volume  I.,  *  The  Old  Testament,*  pp.  xvi. 
and  44C.  Volume  II.,  ‘The  New  Testament,’  pp.  472. 

That  biblical  criticism  should  be  well  understood,  and  that 
some  students  should  be  well  informed  of  all  the  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject,  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who 
intelligently  desire  the  well  being  of  the  Christian  church.  Me 
use  the  words  ‘  intelligently  desire’  advisedly,  because  wc 
arc  aware  that  there  are  not  a  few  who  look  at  C’hristian 
subjects  so  exclusively  in — what  they  consider  to  be — their 
spiritual  aspects,  that  they  not  onlv  overlook  biblical  criticism 
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tlieniselves,  but  regard  the  time  and  pains  which  Christian 
scholars  devote  to  the  pursuit  as  being  frivolously  employed. 

This  want  of  apprehension  arises  from  several  causes :  such 
as  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  what  biblical  criticism  really 
is,  of  what  results  have  been  obtained  from  it ;  and,  in  soma 
cases,  from  not  fully  valuing  any  parts  of  Christian  service 
which  do  not  happen  to  be  their  oion. 

If,  however,  the  facts  of  biblical  criticism  be  known  and  borne 
in  mind, — if  it  is  considered  that  to  this  we  are  indebted  for  all 
we  know  of  the  real  words  and  phrases  written  by  inspired 
prophets  and  apostles, —  that  this  it  is  which  enables  us  to 
answer  the  cavils  of  many  objectors  who  seek  to  cast  a  cloud 
of  uncertainty  on  all  revealed  religion  : — then,  liow’ever  foreign 
biblical  criticism  may  be  to  the  pursuits  and  mental  habits  of 
the  greater  number,  they  will  at  least  admit  its  importance, 
and  the  desirableness  (nay  even  the  necessity)  of  this  field 
being  cultivated  by  Christian  labourers.  For  if  Christians  do 
not  make  it  their  own,  there  are  quite  enough  objectors  who 
will  seek  to  occupy  it ;  for  the  purpose  of  turning  some  few 
facts  of  biblical  criticism,  partially  a])i)rehendcd,  against  the 
Scripture  itself.  And  unless  the  defenders  know  the  facts  cor¬ 
rectly,  they  have  not  the  means  of  repelling  such  assaults.  We 
know  that,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  assaults  of  this 
kind  are  often  unfelt  by  Christians,  who  cherish  that  inward 
witiujss  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  which  enables  them 
at  once  to  cast  aside  as  nugatory  many  an  argument  which 
they  could  not  answer.  So  far  we  may  be  glad ;  but  this  is 
not  enough ;  we  need  the  union  of  spirituality  with  intelligence; 
for  few  calamities  could  befall  the  Church  more  deeply  to  be 
deplored  than  a  divorce  between  its  grace  and  its  knowledge. 

And  if  there  be  one  class  of  Christians  to  whom  especially 
it  is  of  importance  fully  to  understand  such  subjects  as  these, 
it  must  be  Christian  ministers, — those  whose  especial  calling 
it  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  unrepentant  and 
ungodly,  and  to  instinct  and  guide  the  minds  of  believers.  We 
cannot  be  fairly  supposed  to  ])ut  mere  information  and  learning 
in  too  high  a  place ;  w’e  speak  of  them  ns  auxiliaries,  for  such 
they  are ;  but  auxiliaries  with  which  the  Church  as  a  body 
can  never  safely  dispense.  The  qualifications  recently  laid 
down  by  the  bishop  of  Melbourne  as  most  needful  in  a  minis¬ 
ter  are  those  to  which  we  would  willingly  assign  the  highest 
jdace.  These  are,  real  spiritual  apprehensions  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  both  as  ap])lied  to  the  individual  soul  and  ns  that 
W'hich  must  be  set  before  sinners,  and  a  thorough  acguaintauce 
v^ith  the  English  Bihlcy  its  doctrines,  its  precepts,  and  its  general 
contents,  with  their  application. 

N.  S. — VOL.  V. 
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The  qualifications  thus  specified,  in  which  mere  Ua niiuy  holds 
hardly  any  place,  are  all  that  have  been  possessed  by  many 
who  were  ‘  wise  to  win  souls’  to  Christ ;  and  wc  see  not  a 
few  who,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of 
Scripture,  and  without  academic  training,  have  canied  on  a 
most  efficient  and  honoured  ministry  for  many  years.  It  may 
be  asked,  cannot  these  facts  be  used  as  an  argument  ngainst 
what  we  have  advanced  on  the  importance  of  biblical  criticism? 
We  think  just  the  contrary,  and  that  for  a  very  obvious  reason. 
Such  ministers  as  the  bishop  of  Melbourne  wishes  to  have 
around  him,  and  such, — we  rejoice  to  hear,  are  not  the  onlg 
ones  in  their  resjiective  localities — although  possessed  of  little 
learning  themselves,  will,  as  truly  sjiiritual  men,  embued 
with  reverence  for  holy  Scripture,  always  desire  to  profit 
by  the  knowledge  and  attainments  of  those  in  the  Church 
w  hose  learning  may  minister  to  their  instruction.  1'liev  know 
tliat  they  are  indebted  to  translators  for  the  holy  Scriptures  in 
tlie  English  tongue,  and  therefore  they  cannot  undervalue  that 
knowledge  of  Hebrew^  and  Greek  which  they  do  not  themselves 
possess.  The  same  applies  to  criticism ;  it  is"  a  field  beyond 
their  own  horizon ;  w  ith  regard  to  which  they  may  ])rofit  by 
the  information  they  receive  from  those  who  stand  on  an 
eminence  from  which  that  field  can  be  surveyed.  Thus,  the 
fact  that  many  Christians,  even  ministers,  are  unable  to  make 
tliemselvcs  masters  of  biblical  criticism,  is  to  us  an  argument  in 
behalf  of  this  branch  of  study  for  all  those  within  whose  reach 
it  may  lie. 

All  in  this  country  may  read  the  English  Bible  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  real  spiritual  blessing  which  not  a  few*,  otherwise 
uninstructed,  derive  therefrom,  is  no  argument  against  the 
knowledge  of  the  original  languages  from  wdiich  it  was  trans¬ 
lated  :  there  are  few’  who  can  be  so  ignorant  as  to  imagine  the 
translators  of  Scripture  to  be  infallible,  and  there  are  just  as  few’ 
who  cannot  ap])reciatc  a  remark  on  the  translation  of  a  passage 
when  it  is  put  before  them  in  an  intelligible  form,  and  by  one  w  ho 
is  known  to  possess  competent  scholarship.  Wc  may  give  an 
instance  of  what  we  mean : — in  Heb.  x.  23,  our  Englisli  Bible 
reads — ‘Let  us  hold  fast  the  j)rofession  of  om  faitk  witlioiu 
w  avering  ;’  that  this  word  ‘  faith’  does  not  represent  the  original 
is  known  by  every  one  who  can  read  a  line  in  his  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment  (it  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  at  first  a  mere  errntum)\ 
and  when  the  mere  English  reader  is  told  so  by  a  scliolar, 
not  dogmatically,  but  with  proper  explanation,  he  will  com¬ 
monly  receive  it  and  profit  by  it.  By  ‘proper  exj)lana- 
tion,’  we  mean  such  infonnation  as  this; — that  there  is  no  other 
place  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  original  word  is  so 
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rcmlered,  and  that  there  are  well-known  passages,  such  as 
1  Corinthians,  xiii,  13,  where  ‘hope’  is  the  certain  and  ob¬ 
vious  meaning.  Thus,  the  unlearned  reader  of  the  llible  may 
profit  by  means  of  his  more  learned  brother ;  and  so,  too,  as 
to  textual  criticism :  those  who  are  uninformed  on  the  subject 
(whether  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  or  not),  may, 
when  difTicult  questions  arise,  avail  themselves  of  information 
— oral  or  printed — from  those  who  have  studied  this  parti¬ 
cular  branch  of  biblical  learning. 

The  importance  of  being  acquainted  w’ith  the  word  of  God 
in  tlie  original  tongues,  not  only  to  those  who  have  to  expound 
it  to  others,  but  also  to  those  who  would  study  it  for  their 
personal  advantage,  is  becoming  more  widely  recognised  and 
acted  on.  A  similar  ajipreciation  of  the  importance  of  biblical 
criticism  is,  as  yet,  less  recognised,  so  far,  at  least,  as  this 
country  is  concerned. 

To  the  expounder  of  Scripture,  however,  textual  criticism 
ought  to  be  felt  to  be  of  the  deepest  importance ;  for  this  alone 
is  his  external  safeguard  against  using  texts  of  doubtful  read¬ 
ing  as  the  authority  for  imjiortant  verities.  Whoever  strongly 
relies  on  an  invalid  argument  strengthens  the  opposite  cause. 
Has  not  a  sort  of  vantage-ground  been  sometimes  given  to  our 
opponents  in  the  Socinian  controversy,  by  the  confidence  with 
which  some  have  used  or  defended  1  John,  v.  7,  as  genuine 
Scripture  ? 

In  a  correct  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  in  under¬ 
standing  the  sources  of  textual  criticism  and  their  application, 
the  ex])ositor,  or  reader,  has  two  external  aids  of  special  value. 
He  has  the  means  of  judging  of  the  force  of  a  passage  from 
the  import  and  connexion  of  the  words  used ;  he  has  also  the 
data^  from  which  he  concludes  what  the  words  and  j)hrases  are 
(so  far  as  evidence  can  evince  this)  in  which  the  Scri])ture  was 
originally  written.  And  thus  we  bring  our  readers  to  the 
subject  of  the  two  goodly  volumes  now  upon  our  table. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that,  in  133^,  Dr.  Davidson 
published  a  volume,  entitled  ‘  Lectures  on  lliblical  Lriticisin,* 
in  which  he  gave  a  systematic  outline  of  the  facts  and  sources 
of  the  science.  The  ‘  Lectures’  were  hailed  by  many  as  an  im- 
l^ortant  addition  to  our  biblical  literature ;  for  it  supplied  a 
want  which  had  long  been  felt.  The  volume  has  been  for 
some  years  out  of  print ;  and  the  author,  who  has  since  been 
labouring  in  other  departments  of  biblical  study,  instead  of 
rej)ublishing  it  with  the  additions  and  corrections  which  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  thought  might  suggest,  has  laid  biblical  scholars 
under  deeper  obligation  by  producing  a  really  new  and  care¬ 
fully  constructed  work. 
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In  doing  this  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  latest  sources  of 
information,  and  has  manifestly  spared  neither  pains  nor 
time  to  give  accurate  and  complete  statements.  One  j)roof  of 
his  industry  is  exhibited  in  the  list  of  ‘  corrections  and  addi¬ 
tions’  ])refixed  to  each  volume.  If  all  scholars  publishing  a 
work  had  the  candour  to  give  at  the  same  time  such  corrections 
and  additions  as  are  suggested  by  a  final  perusal,  after  the 
pages  have  been  printed  ofl’,  we  should  be  spared  tlie  continued 
repetition  of  mistakes,  and  should  enjoy  to  a  far  greater  degree 
tlie  advantage  of  the  author’s  most  matured  tlioughts.  Another 
point  on  which  we  must  speak  with  commendation,  is  tlie 
manner  in  wliich  Dr.  Davidson  fairly  avows  such  changes  of 
opinion  as  have  taken  ])lace  in  his  own  mind.  Too  often 
do  we  see  a  writer’s  opinions  stereotyjied  from  the  first  day 
when  they  are  expressed  in  print;  his  farther  research  and 
more  extensive  information  are  thus  rendered  useless.  Such  a 
mode  of  procedure  is  jieculiarly  out  of  jilacc  when  applied  to 
biblical  criticism ;  for  in  a  wide  field  of  facts,  and  of  conclu¬ 
sions  founded  on  such  facts,  occupying  the  thoughts  of  many 
students,  it  would  be  marvellous  if  nothing  were  elicited  whicli 
would  modify  results  previously  aarived  at,  remove  supposed 
difficulties,  present  facts  already  known  in  new  relations,  or 
bring  to  light  points  previously  overlooked. 

It  is  with  biblical  criticism  as  with  other  sciences.  In  astro¬ 
nomy,  the  ascertained  facts  up  to  a  given  lime  may  be  stated, 
while  every  successive  discovery  enlarges  the  field  brought 
before  our  view.  It  is  not  needful  that  everything  jireviously 
received  as  true  should  be  rejected  and  east  aside  ;  far  from  it  : 
but  the  field  of  knowledge  being  enlarged,  former  conclusions 
are  confirmed,  or  modified,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Dr.  Davidson,  in  his  first  chapter,  speaks  of  ‘  the  object  and 
sources  of  biblical  criticism.’  This  introductory  statement  is 
of  no  small  importance,  because  clear  definitions,  properly 
apprehended,  render  much  subsequent  ex])lanation  sujierlliious. 

lie  speaks  first  of  the  recent  origin  of  the  science  of  biblical 
criticism,  as  having  become  needful  from  questions  raised  con- 
ooniing  the  text  of  Scripture  in  doctrinal  discussions  and  con¬ 
troversies.  Recunrence  to  the  Scripture  itself  made  it  desirable, 
when  difierences  of  reading  were  observed  (e.  </.,  between  the 
Pjhited  Greek  and  the  Latin  vulgate),  to  investigate  the  autho¬ 
rities  on  which  the  words  and  expressions  in  ditterent  copies 
of  Scripture  rest.  Dr.  Davidson  speaks  of  biblical  criticism  as 
owing  all  its  advancement  ‘  to  the  preceding  and  present  cen¬ 
turies.’  Ibis  is  true,  so  far  as  the  exact  prosecution  of  critical 
labours  is  concerned  ;  for  in  that  department  all  may  be  said  to 
date  from  the  time  of  our  countrvman  Dr.  John  Mill;  but  it 
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must  not  be  forgotten  that  from  the  time  when  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  began  to  be  mnltij)lie(l  by  tlic  press,  the  want  of 
biblical  criticism  was  felt,  though  koto  to  nicettlie  acknowledged 
necessity  was  long  perceived  but  ])artially  and  dimly. 

The  definition  given  of  biblical  criticism  is  too  important  to 
be  omitted  in  a  case  when  so  much  depends  on  definition  of 
terms : — 

‘  The  expression  ^  bibliad  criticism  is  employed  in  two  senses.  In 
the  first,  it  embraces  not  only  the  restoration  of  the  text  to  its  original 
state,  but  the  principles  of  interpretation  also.  According  to  the 
second,  it  is  confined  to  the  former  alone.  We  shall  employ  it  in 
its  strict  and  proper  sense,  as  comprehending  the  .sum  and  substance 
of  that  knowledge  which  enables  us  to  discover  a  wrong  reading, 
to  remove  it  from  the  text,  and  to  obtain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
original  words  of  the  Bible.' — Vol.  i.  p.  3. 

J'hus  defined,  the  term  ‘  biblical  criticism’  coincides  precisely 
with  what  some  have  called  •  textual  criticism.’ 

After  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  relation  in  which 
criticism,  as  thus  defined,  stands  to  the  higher  province  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  as  a  necessary  introduction,  a  statement  is  given 
of  the  ‘  live  sources  from  which  criticism  derives  all  its  aid.’ 
'J'hese  are  defined  to  be, — 

‘  I.  Ancient  versions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

II.  Barallels  or  repeated  passiiges. 

III.  Quotations. 

IV.  MSS.  or  written  coj)ie.s. 

V.  Critical  conjecture.’ 

On  the  skill  and  tact  required  in  the  use  of  these  sources 
there  are  just  observations;  ‘general  rules  are  easily  mastered, 
but  their  application  in  many  cases  demands  caution  and 
maturity  of  judgment.  .  .  .  (’riticisni  is  a  dangerous  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  the  unskilful  and  ignorant.  Above  all,  a  right 
spirit  within  is  the  best  safeguard  against  error, — a  spirit  imbued 
with  dicine  influence,^ 

We  should  be  inclined  to  enumerate  the  five  sources  in  an 
order  somewhat  different:  1.  MSS.;  II.  \ersions;  III.  Early 
Citations : — excluding  parallels,  and  w’hat  has  been  called 
critical  conjecture,  as  not  strictly  belonging  to  this  category. 
On  the  latter  of  these  so-called  sources  we  shall  have  a  few* 

remarks  to  make  by  and  by.  ^  ^  , 

lieasons  are  next  given  for  treating  of  the  criticism  of  the 
Old  Testament  separately  from  that  of  the  New'.  Ihc  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  text  of  the  one  is  unlike  to  that  of  the  other.  ‘  In 
the  Old  Testament  we  have  a  current  Hebrew  text  from  about 
the  seventh  centurv,  and  no  Hebrew  aids  for  aecendinghig  cr; 
in  tlie  New  Testament  we  have  a  Greek  text,  formed  }  petty 
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inciuHng  Riid  meddling;  but  the  Greek  means  of  restoration 
take  IIS  up  to  the  fourth  century.  Thus  the  state  of  both  is 
very  different.* 

The  remainder  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament  Three  chapters  treat  of  the  nature,  &c., 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  next  six  are  a  history  ot  the 
text  as  unprinted,  and  as  printed.  One  important  fact  is 
rightly  made  prominent,  that  several  of  the  errors  existing 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  as  we  now  have  it,  are  anterior  to  the 
oldest  versions  in  existence.  It  is  as  if  tlie  injuries  done  to  some 
ancient  work  of  art  could  be  proved  to  have  been  indicted  j)r{or 
to  all  records,  from  the  earliest  documents  recognising  their 
existence.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  as  a  monument  bearing 
on  the  history  of  tlie  text,  is  well  discussed  ;  in  this,  of  course, 
Gesenius  is  followed  as  to  the  differences  between  the  .lewish 
and  Samaritan  texts.  It  is  clearlv  shown  that  the  ditl’orences 
of  the  Samaritan  copy  arise,  for  the  most  part,  from  systematic 
alteration.  A  reference  is  made  to  the  argument  whicli  lias 
often  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Samaritan  peculiarities, 
that  the  Septnagint  commonly  agrees  with  the  Samaritan  where 
it  differs  from  the  Hebrew.  The  point  of  this  argument  all 
turns  on  whether  it  is  strictly  true.  Dr.  Davidson  says, — 
‘  Though  the  Septuagint  may  generally  agree  with  the  Sama¬ 
ritan  Pentateuch,  it  also  differs  from  it,^  This  might  be  much 
more  strongly  stated ;  for  although  the  jiassagcs  in  which  the 
LXX  accords  with  the  Samaritan  make  a  formidable  show  when 
stated  Humericallg^  yet  it  is  of  importance  not  to  ignore  the  fact 
(too  often  overlooked)  that  even  in  number  the  jiassages  in  which 
the  LXX  agrees  with  the  Jewish  text  in  opposition  to  the 
Samaritan  greatly  preponderate ;  and  further,  that  in  the  long 
additions,  so  characteristic  of  the  Samaritan,  the  LXX  is  a 
witness  against  it.  The  actual  value  of  the  Samaritan  text  is 
well  stated  by  Dr.  Davidson.  We  cannot,  of  course,  in  this 
place,  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  varying  chronology 
of  the  LXX  and  the  Hebrew  and  the  Samaritan  texts.  Dr. 
Davidson,  on  this  question,  appears  to  abide  by  the  Jewish 
copies. 

The  history  of  the  printed  text  conducts  us  onward  from  the 
first  multiplication  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  by  means  ot  the 
press,  to  the  labours  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  and  the  editions 
— such  as  that  of  Jahn — in  which  vl  partial  use  has  been  made 
of  the  labours  of  those  collators.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  that  the  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  And  surelv  we  must  acquiesce 
in  such  a  conclusion,  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  when  we  knoto 
that  there  has  not  been  any  well-conducted  aud  vigorous  effort 
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made  to  edit  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  from  the  best  aids  which 
are  available  to  us. 

If  things  are  so,  it  may  be  asked  of  what  use  can  it  be 
for  us  to  investigate  the  sources  of  the  textual  criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament  ?  Wc  reply,  that  by  possessing  a 
knowledge  of  the  sources,  we  are  able,  in  passages  of  doubt 
and  difficulty,  to  form  a  judgment  for  ourselves  of  the  limits 
within  which  all  such  uncertainty  must  be  confined.  The  result 
way  only  be  negative,  for  we  may  find  so  little  unity  of  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  sources,  that  we  can  form  no  certain  conclusion. 
This  may  seem  not  very  satisfactory ;  but  at  all  events,  it  is  better, 
in  uncertain  cases,  to  confess  what  actually  exists,  than  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  facts,  dogmatically  using  ])assages  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  certain  proofs,  which  for  such  purposes  arc  really 
precarious. 

The  biblical  scholar  ought  therefore  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
sources  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  of  which  the  next  portion 
of  Dr.  Davidson’s  first  volume  treats.  It  is  by  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  versions  and  of  the  MSS.  (so  far  as  in¬ 
formation  is  available)  that  we  are  able  to  use  the  common 
printed  Hebrew  thus  intelligently,  without  being  in  absolute 
bondage  to  it. 

Of  tlie  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  there  are  three  which, 
for  ])urposes  of  criticism,  stand  pre-eminent, — the  LXX,  the 
Old  Syriac,  and  the  Latin  of  Jerome.  Others,  such  as  the 
Arabic,  Armenian,  and  Memphitic,  arc  either  of  a  much  more 
recent  date,  or  else  are  made  entirely  or  mostly  from  the  LXX. 
In  criticism  a  secondary  version  is  of  no  value  except  as  a 
witness  to  the  text  of  the  primary  version  from  which  it  was 
made.  There  are  other  versions  which  would  have  been  of 
great  importance  if  they  had  come  dowm  to  us  in  any  other 
condition  than  that  of  small  fragments :  they  arc  valuable  as 
far  as  they  go. 

We  do  not  reckon  the  Targums  amongst  the  primary  aids, 
because  they  are  not  strictly  versions  at  all.  Indeed,  what 
possible  aid  could  be  obtained  from  that  of  the  pseudo- Jonathan 
and  some  others  wc  cannot  at  all  see. 

We  know  that  much  might  be  done  with  regard  to  the 
versions  to  render  them  more  accordant  with  their  original 
condition ;  and  this  must  be  taken  into  some  account  in  our 
calculations;  but  even  as  they  are y  they  are  not  to  be  under¬ 
valued. 

May  we  here  give  one  hint  to  the  biblical  student  as  to  this 
part  of  the  subject,  with  regard  to  the  boohs  from  which  he  may 
draw  for  himself  as  to  these  sources?  If  he  has  a  good  copy  y 
the  Vatican  text  of  the  LXX  (if  the  Alexandrian  various  read- 
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ings  are  added  so  much  the  better),  the  Syriac  Old  Testament 
published  by  Dr.  Lee  (if  it  had  the  points  it  would  have  been 
more  convenient),  and  a  copy  of  the  Latin  V  ulyatCj  he  will 
possess  in  small  compass,  and  at  no  great  cost,  the  leadiny 
authorities  of  the  critical  apparatus,  as  far  as  versions  are 
concerned. 

Indeed,  some  of  the  versions  do  not  merit  a  place  in  any 
apparatus  criticus;  they  are  curiosities,  and  nothing  more.  To 
this  class  we  should  refer  the  Versio  Groeco-l  cneta  of  certain 
books — a  version  of  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  give  a  descrip¬ 
tion  somewhat  different  from  Dr.  Davidson’s.  It  apj)ears  to 
ns  to  have  been  written  on  the  blank  inner  margin  of  a 
Hebrew  MS.,  which  has  afterwards  been  cut  off,  leaving  a 
narrow  Greek  column,  in  which  the  leaves  stand  in  the  Hebrew 
order — beginning  at  the  end,  as  we  say,  and  going  backwards. 

We  cannot  now  follow  Dr.  Davidson’s  remarks  on  ]>arallels 
and  quotations  as  sources  of  criticism  ;  of  the  MSS.  he  gives  a 
good  account,  and  as  satisfiictory  as  the  ])rescnt  state  of  in¬ 
formation  will  admit. 

A  real  knowlcdye  of  the  MSS.  is  still  a  desideratum ;  by  a 
real  knowledge,  we  mean  one  which  would  enable  us  to  discri¬ 
minate  xchat  MSS.  are  worthy  of  the  most  minute  collation, 
so  that  this  source  of  criticism  might  be  turned  to  some  i)rac- 
tical  account.  Since  the  list  of  Hebrew  MSS.  amounts  to 
about  loOO  (including  those  which  contain  any  portion  of 
the  Old  Testament)  it  is  evident  that  without  some  means  of 
assorting  the  materials,  the  very  quantity  renders  them  un¬ 
available.  Tliis  assortment  or  classification  yet  remains  to 
be  made,  lly  this  expression  we  mean  the  selection  of  those 
possessed  of  any  real  importance,  and  the  leaving  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  the  mass  of  the  MSS.  which  have  no  more  distinc¬ 
tive  value  than  so  many  copies  of  a  printed  book.  Amongst 
the  MSS.  described,  particular  attention  is  deservedly  paid  to 
tliat  remarkable  one  of  the  prophets,  the  existence  of  which 
was  made  known  by  Dr.  Pinner. 

We  now  pass  on  to  cxitical  coxijccture.  We  object  to  this 
term  in  itself;  but  when  Dr.  Davidson’s  chapter  with  regard 
to  it  has  been  read  and  examined,  it  leaves  a  very  different 
impression  on  the  mind  from  that  •  whicli  the  mere  words 
auggest. 

Instead  of  speaking  of  critical  conjecture  as  applied  to  the  text 
of  the  Did  Testament,  we  should  prefer  some  other  term  in 
speaking  of  those  places  in  the  text  inwhichatranscriptnral  error 
can  be  demonstrated^  although  the  means  of  coiTcction  be  not 
furnished  by  the  external  sources.  As  an  illustration  of  what 
wc  mean,  wc  refer  to  *2  Chronicles,  xxii.  2,  where  Ahaziah  is 
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said  to  have  h^en  fort f/- two  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign, 
although  we  are  told  just  before  that  his  father  was  tliirtf/-tico 
years  old  at  his  accession,  and  that  he  reigned  ci()ht  years ; 
thus,  as  the  text  stands,  the  son  was  two  years  older  than  his 
father.  This  is  a  case  of  demonstrated  transcriptural  error ;  by 
referring  to  2  Kings,  viii.  20,  we  see  that  the  true  reading  in 
Chronicles  must  be  twenty-two ;  but  even  if  we  had  not  the 
means  of  correction,  the  existence  of  the  error  would  be 
equally  certain. 

We  have  no  objection  that  all  such  demonstrable  mistahos  of 
scribes  should  be  pointed  out,  and  that  the  apparent  correction 
(even  when  there  is  no  external  proof  of  its  certainty)  should 
be  mentioned  ;  but  farther  than  tliis  we  cannot  go  with¬ 
out  opening  the  door  for  great  liberties  to  be  taken  with 
the  text.  We  do  not  think  the  less  highly  of  an  ancient 
work  of  art  because  it  exhibits  some  injuries  ;  we  prefer  to 
see  it  shattered  in  some  places  rather  than  restored  by  an 
unskilful  hand ;  and  even  if  modern  efforts  of  art  removed 
the  defects,  we  should  always  ])refer  the  restorations  to  be  clear 
and  manifest.  So  is  it  with  regard  to  many  ancient  writings, 
those  of  the  Old  Testament  amongst  others.  We  freely  own 
that  they  are  somewhat  time-worn,  that  here  and  there  some¬ 
thing  exhibits  a  defect  of  long  standing;  but  this  acknow¬ 
ledgment  does  not  interfere  with  the  general  character  and 
feature  of  the  works  themselves,  and  it  is  far  more  satisfactory 
to  be  able  to  see  the  work  as  transmitted,  and  let  the  restoration, 
if  needed,  stand  by  the  side,  iust  as  it  is  with  the  ^Egina  marbles 
at  Munich. 

Dr.  Davidson  closes  his  first  volume  with  an  examination  of 
])assages  showing  how  the  sources  of  criticism  may  be  applied. 
With  many  of  his  results  we  agree,  while  of  some  we  can 
hardly  speak  with  certainty.  Tlic  examination  of  the  two 
forms  of  the  J)ecaloguc  in  JOxodus  xx.  and  Dcut.  v.,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  good.  Instances  of  the  manner  in  which  scribes 
sought  to  correct  the  text  of  Scrij)ture,  by  reducing  ])arallel 
passages  to  verbal  accordance,  are  seen  in  the  variations  intro¬ 
duced  by  some  authorities  in  Kxodus  and  Deuteronomy 
1‘cspectively,  the  one  from  the  other.  ^ 

Me  must  now  pass  on,  almost  abrujitly,  to  our  authors 
second  volume. 

The  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  Nc\v  1  estament  is  in  some 
respects  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  state  than  that  of  the  old. 
This  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  MS.  authorities  being 
such  as  carry  us  back  to  a  period  so  much  ii^rer  ^  1 1 e 
time  of  the  actual  writers  of  the  books.  And  thus,  though 
the  common  text  of  the  Greek  New  1  estament  is  ar  \\ors0 
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than  the  common  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old,  the  means  of  correc¬ 
tion,  wliich  may  be  in  every  one’s  hand,  are  far  more  full. 

The  volume  before  us  is  principally  devoted  to  the  history 
of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  the  sources  of  emendation 
of  that  commonly  printed,  and  the  inodes  adopted  by  various 
critics  in  applying  such  sources.  And  this  leads  us  to  speak 
of  the  systems  of  recensions  or  famihts  into  which  MSS.  and 
versions  have  been  divided,  according  to  their  real  or  supposed 
afTinitics.  We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  these  families  in 
their  detail  (for  this  we  refer  to  Dr.  Davidson’s  work),  but 
rather  to  point  out  to  the  biblical  student  the  truths  whicli  are 
unatfected  by  questions  connected  wdth  the  niunber  ot  these 
recensions. 

Griesbach’s  M/re  are  the  best  known;  he  divided 

all  authorities  into  the  Western,  which  he  considered  to  contain 
the  text  in  an  unrevised  state,  with  various  accretions ;  the 
Alexandrian,  which  he  regarded  as  an  actual  revision ;  and  the 
Byzantine,  which  seemed  to  him  to  have  arisen  from  a  fusion 
of  the  other  two.  Many  students  who  hear  that  Griesbach’s 
recension  system  has  been  demolished,  and  that  it  is  now  gene¬ 
rally  abandoned  as  untenable,  have  thought  that  the  facts  of 
tlie  affinities  of  MSS.  pointed  out  by  Griesbach  and  others 
have  been  disproved.  Now  this  is  utterly  incorrect.  The 
phenomena  of  such  and  such  MSS.  presenting  a  general  agree¬ 
ment  of  text,  remain  unchanged ;  the  real  question  is:  How  do 
we  account  for  this  state  of  things,  and  what  conclusions  do 
we  draw  from  it  ?  So  that  while  we  admit  that  Griesbach  theo¬ 
rized  where  he  had  no  data,  we  must  acknowledge  the  existing 
phenomena  of  classes  of  text  and  of  relations  of  MSS.,  &c., 
whatever  be  the  results  we  draw  from  them.  The  nomencla¬ 
ture  inay  be  erroneous,  the  line  of  demarcation  may  have  been 
too  sharply  defined,  still  the  most  ancient  authorities  prove 
that  the  text  early  existed  in  forms  differing  as  the  Latin  ver¬ 
sions  do  from  the  Egyptian,  and  that,  at  a  later  period,  a  more 
modern  form  of  text  came  into  general  use,  such  as  we  find  in 
tlie  muss  of  the  recent  Greek  MSS. 

1  his  leads  to  another  species  of  classification — the  ancient 
authorities  and  those  that  are  later.  We  do  not  mean  that 
this  may  be  the  basis  of  a  ‘  recension  system,’  but  merely  that 
it  embodies  a  fact;  and  thus,  in  the  discussion  of  readings, 
that  which  tlie  ancient  MSS.  contain,  when  contrasted  with 
what  is  found  in  the  recent  copies,  claims  a  jiriority 
in  point  of  time  at  least.  We  know’  that  it  has  been 
objected  tliat  modern  M  S  S.  may  be  copied  from  others 
more  ^  ancient  than  any  still  in  being,  and  thus  they  may 
contain  a  text  more  authoritative  and  genuine  than  that 
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found  in  the  most  ancient  of  extant  copies.  Of  course  we  do 
not  deny  the  bare  possibility  of  such  a  thing ;  but  it  is  such  a 
possibility  as  we  do  not  admit  into  our  calculations  on  ordinary 
subjects.  It  is  useless  to  meet  facts  by  such  suppositions.  The 
proof  that  readings  are  ancient  is,  that  they  are  found  in  ancient 
authorities  of  some  kind,  and  unless  there  be  some  ancient 
voucher,  it  is  mere  conjecture,  of  a  very  adventurous  kind,  that 
would  lead  any  one  to  act  on  supposed  possibilities. 

In  giving  a  history  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
(as  Dr.  Davidson  does  in  some  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  the 
volume  before  us),  the  known  facts  arc  our  only  guide.  If  we 
wish  to  show  the  state  of  the  text  at  any  given  time,  the  monu¬ 
ments  belonging  to  that  time  arc  our  only  certain  witnesses. 

We  believe  that  the  data  we  possess  would  lead  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions : — 

1st.  That  in  the  early  transcription  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  same  casualties  occurred  as  did  in  cojiying  other  writings, 
and  that  the  errors  of  scribes  were,  in  this  case,  multiplied  from 
the  frequent  transcription  of  the  books  of  the  Ne\v  J'estament 
for  the  supply  of  the  Christian  communities. 

2nd.  That  although  in  many  places  mistakes  of  copyists 
were  noticed,  and  corrected,  yet  there  was  no  formal  recension 
of  the  text  in  early  times ; — 

3rd.  Although  there  was  (as  shown  in  the  case  of  Jerome)  an 
apprehension  how  copyists  had  brought  the  gospels,  especially, 
into  more  verbal  agreement,  and  how  they  had  inserted  in  one 
place  what  really  belonged  to  a  parallel  passage, — so  that  in 
such  cases  appeal  was  made  to  the  copies  then  regarded  as  the 
more  ancient. 

4th.  In  the  course  of  time  additions  and  marginal  remarks 
made  by  previous  scribes  were  inadvertently  inserted  in  the 
text  itself ;  so  that  copyists,  who  tried  to  avoid  these  corruptions, 
were  in  danger  of  omittiny  what  they  ought  to  have  inserted. 

5th.  Corrections  of  supposed  mistakes  of  copyists  also  acquired 
in  process  of  time  such  a  place  in  the  text  that  they  were 
commonly  received  and  used  as  genuine ; — so  that  from  the 
eleventh  century  and  onward,  there  was  a  kind  of  generally 
received  text  of  the  New  Testament,* of  which  the  MSS.  really 
belonged  to  one  family^  as  they  were  written  at  Mount  Athos, 
Constantinople,  or  other  places  within  the  limits  of  the  Greek 
Empire. 

bth.  That  the  earliest  printed  Greek  New  Testament  having 
been  based  on  modem  MSS.  presents  the  modernized  or 
Byzantine  text,  and  that  the  object  to  which  critics  ought  to 
direct  their  labours  is  its  restoration  by  all  the  aids  which  arc 
available. 
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An  account  of  these  critical  aids  occujues  the  greater  ))art  of 
Dr.  Davidson’s  second  volume.  Here  he  rightly  discards  the 
introduction  of  critical  conjecture  altogether,  confining  himself 
to  MSS.,  versions,  and  early  citations. 

He  first  describes  the  ancient  versions,  giving  ])rol)al)ly  the 
most  exact  and  satisfactory  account  of  them  which  we  ])ossess. 
In  critical  studies  it  is  of  importance  to  know  at  once  what  wo 
may  safely  reject  as  being  of  no  importance  ;  and  thus  we  are 
glad  to  sec  how  Dr.  Davidson  classes  the  Arabic,  Slavonic, 
Persian,  and  Georgian  versions,  as  really  holding  no  place  in 
sacred  criticism ;  they  belong  to  a  period  too  recent  to  be  of 
any  real  importance.  The  origin  of  the  Arabic  version  from  the 
Latin  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Juynboll  of  Ley¬ 
den,  whose  valuable  little  book  on  the  subject,  being  written  in 
Dutch,  has  been  scarcely  noticed  in  this  country. 

We  should  be  inclined  to  rank  the  Armenian  version  as  we 
have  it  (edited  by  Zohrab,  Venice,  IHOo)  higher  than  Dr. 
Davidson  does.  He  says:  ‘The  suspicious  circumstances  it 
has  passed  through,  the  alterations  it  has  undergone,  and  the 
want  of  ancient  MSS.  of  its  text,  combine  to  show  that  it  may 
be  safely  dispensed  with  at  the  present  time.’  (p.  220.)  It  is 
true  that  it  has  been  said  to  have  been  altered  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  but  no  one  who  examines  its  readings  can  fail  to  see 
that  the  charge  can  be  neither  universally  nor  even  generally 
true ;  indeed  so  habitually  may  variations  be  noticed  between 
the  two  versions,  that  it  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  there 
be  any  foundation  whatever  for  the  charge.  This  statement  was 
principally  connected  with  1  John  v.  7,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  inserted  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  King  Haitho,  when 
he  conformed  the  version  to  the  Latin;  but  as  no  known 
Armenian  MSS.  contain  the  verse  in  question,  it  seems  as  if 
the  story  (if  it  had  any  truth  in  it)  can  have  related  only  to  a 
copy  in  the  possession  of  the  king  himself.  As  to  ancient 
MSS.  of  this  version,  they  are  indeed  desirable,  but  we  must 
not  exclude  the  Armenian  from  possessing  a  voice  in  criticism, 
because  we  have  them  not,  any  more  than  we  do  the  Memphitic, 
because  of  a  similar  deficiency  ;  the  authority  of  these  versions 
would  have  been  greater  if  we  had  received  them  in  ancient 
copies. 

After  the  account  of  the  versions  there  is  a  good  description 
of  the  more  important  MSS.  This  comprises  not  only  those 
in  Uncial  liCtters,  but  also  the  more  valuable  of  the  cursive 
documents  ;  few  indeed  of  the  latter  class  have  been  ever  col¬ 
lated  with  completeness  and  exactitude;  this,  however,  is 
scarcely  to  be  w'ondered  at,  when  we  remember  that  the  L^ncial 
Mss.  even,  were  in  general  collated  very  partially  prior  to  their 
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being  re-examined  (independently)  during  the  last  twelve  years 
by  Tiscliendorf  and  IVegelles. 

Dr.  Davidson  speaks  of  the  early  quotations  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  throw  out  useful  hints ;  this  field  is  one  in  which  tlio 
attempt  has  been  made  to  occupy  too  much  ground,  so  that 
comparatively  little  has  been  cultivated  thorouf/hit/ ;  the  earltf  • 
ecclesiastical  writers  are  those  whose  quotations  are  of  real 
critical  importance. 

The  volume  closes  with  remarks  on  critical  rules,  and  their 
application  in  the  examination  of  particular  passages.  As  to 
some  other  passages,  he  refers  to  his  ‘  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament*  in  which  they  have  been  discussed.  Of  those  which 
are  treated  of  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  need  only  say  in  this 
place  that  they  have  our  general  aj)proval.  The  biblical 
student  may  receive  much  instruction  from  those  examples, 
for  ho  may  thus  learn  how  evidence  is  to  be  weighed,  and 
may  he  kept  from  two  vulgar  errors  on  the  subject — the  one 
being  an  adherence  to  mere  numbers  as  authoritative,  the  other 
being  the  mere  mechanical  use  of  critical  materials. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  the  volume.  Dr.  Davidson  has  given  an 
account  of  the  use  which  has  been  made  by  modern  editors  of 
critical  materials,  the  four  names  which  are  there  prominently 
conspicuous  being  Gricsbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  and  Tischen- 
dorf.  In  this  part  of  his  w'ork  the  author  shows  that  he  ad¬ 
heres  in  a  great  measure  to  the  princijdes  which  have  been 
distinctly  acted  on  since  the  publication  of  Scholz’s  first  volume 
in  1830.  That  professor  of  Donn  (whose  death  has  so  re¬ 
cently  taken  place),  sought  to  establish  principles  by  which  the 
oldest  authorities  would  have  had  to  give  jdacc  to  the  mass  of 
those  which  arc  more  recent;  and  thus  the  importance  was  felt, 
especially  by  Lachmann,  of  laying  down  more  correct  princijdes 
and  acting  on  them.  Of  his  Greek  Testament,  a  good  account 
may  be  found  in  Dr.  Davidson’s  jiagcs:  Lachmann  was  not  a 
collator  of  Greek  MSS.  himself,  and  his  object  was  not  that  of 
revising  the  data  on  which  a  text  should  be  formed ;  but  his 
leading  idea  was  this, — taking  the  authorities  as  they  are  com¬ 
monly  stated,  such  and  such  conclusions  should  be  adojited  :  a 
more  accurate  collation  of  MSS.  might  modify  these  con¬ 
clusions,  as  also  might  the  accurate  use  of  other  ancient  versions 
besides  the  Latin ;  but  still  (he  considered),  that  he  presented 
a  basis  for  further  revision. 

Tiscliendorf  in  his  first  edition  strongly  attacked  the  prin- 
cijiles  of  Scholz,  but  his  text  was  one  of  a  doubtful  character  ^ 
it  often  hovered  between  authority  and  traflitton.  After  liis  col¬ 
lation  of  MSS.  he  avowedly  took  the  ground  of  the  adoption  of 
ancient  authorities,  but  in  ins  use  of  them  he  difl’ers  very  con- 
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siderably  from  Lacbmann :  his  text,  therefore,  is  one  which 
often  depends  on  his  ow’n  personal  feeling  with  regard  to 
evidence,  the  actual  grounds  being  frequently  very  slight:  his 
Greek  Testament,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  although 
in  tlie  gospels  there  is  very  little  statement  of  the  authorities 
which  support  his  text.  Tischendorf’s  name  is  one  which  can¬ 
not  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  sacred  criticism  without 
the  expression  of  the  deepest  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
in  the  publication  of  the  text  of  Uncial  MSS.,  especially  the 
Codex  Ephraemi  (C.)  at  Paris.  By  these  labours  he  has 
shown  himself  a  true  benefactor  of  all  who  toil  in  the  same 
field. 

In  page  146,  Dr.  Davidson  expresses  hopes  with  regard  to 
the  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  proposed  (and  announced 
as  in  ])reparation)  by  Dr.  Tregelles — an  adherent  of  the  ancient 
authorities.  Should  the  performance  realize  the  ex])ectati()ns 
expressed,  it  will  be  an  important  contribution  to  biblical 
criticism. 

After  speaking  of  the  history  of  the  printed  text,  our  author 
adds  ‘  a  few  words  on  the  general  result  obtained.’ 

*  The  effect  of  it  has  been  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  New 
Te.stainent  text  in  all  im})ortant  particulars.  No  new  dt)ctrines 
have  Ix^en  elicited  by  its  aid;  nor  have  any  historical  facts  been 
summoned  by  it  from  their  obscurity.  All  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianity  remain  imatfected.  Hence  the  question  arises:  Of 
w'hat  utility  has  it  been  to  the  world?  Why  have  all  this  lalxuu* 
and  inclustry  l)een  a})plied  ?  Have  all  the  researches  of  nuHleni 
criticism  bi‘en  w’ast<r<l?  We  htdievethey  have  not.  They  have  j>roved 
one  thing — that  in  the  records  of  inspiration  there  is  no  material 
corruption.* 

And  is  not  this  result  worth  something  ?  Is  it  not  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  him  who  values  the  records  of  our  religion  (whether 
learned  or  unlearned)  to  be  able  to  say, — All  the  labours  of 
critics  and  their  continued  researches  have  only  tended  to 
establish  the  more  certainly  the  substantial  correctness  of  God’s 
word  as  we  have  it  ?  The  knowledge  of  this  result  will  not 
lead  to  our  undervaluing  the  a))plication  of  critical  ])rinciples 
to  those  parts  of  the  common  text  which  (on  grounds  of 
evidence),  require  correction;  nay,  it  will  lead  to  our  feeling 
the  more  the  importance  of  the  discrimination  which  we  are 
thus  enabled  to  exercise. 

In  expressing  our  sense  of  the  general  obligation  which 
Christian  scholars  must  feel  to  Dr.  Davidson  for  his  valuable 
volumes,  we  have  to  specify  one  point  to  which  we  have  not 
previously  adverted — his  diligent  endeavour  to  present  to  his 
readers  the  latest  information  on  every  subject ;  to  this  end 
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manifest  care  has  been  taken  to  examine  the  most  recent  works 
on  the  points  of  which  he  treats.  The  importance  of  this  is 
evident  to  those  who  remember  that  biblical  criticism  has  to  do 
with  facts,  and  that  each  new  work  may  present  these  in  a  new 
light,  or  may  add  to  their  number ;  the  difficulty^  however,  of 
thus  giving  the  most  recent  information  can  be  appreciated  only 
by  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  any  similar  research :  those 
who  have  thus  examined  into  any  one  subject  may  form  some 
judgment  as  to  the  labour  and  study  needed  in  thus  presenting 
results  on  one  so  widely  ramified. 

The  points  on  which  w’e  differ  from  the  conclusions  in  the 
volumes  before  us,  are  such  as  do  not  call  for  minute  specifica¬ 
tion  :  indeed,  it  is  needless  to  do  so,  as  in  every  case  the 
evidence  is  given  so  that  the  student  may  (if  he  thinks  it  need¬ 
ful)  form  an  independent  judgment.  He  may  thus  the  more 
apjireciate  the  labours  of  Dr.  Davidson  in  these  volumes,  which 
are  a  highly  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  biblical 
criticism,  containing  as  they  do  a  careful  statement  of  facts  and 
results,  such  as  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  subject  elsewhere  in 
the  English  language. 


Art.  VI. — llie  Martyrs,  llei'oes,  and  Bards  of  tlvs  Scottish  Cm^enant, 
By  George  Giltillaii,  M.A.  London  ;  Albert  Cocksliaw.  1852. 

If  w'o  regard  the  Scotch  Reformation  as  the  result  of  the 
energy  of  Knox,  there  have  only,  strictly  sj)eaking,  been  two 
national  outbursts  of  noble  heroism  throughout  Scottish  his¬ 
tory.  The  first  w^as  during  the  war  of  independence,  when 
Wallace  and  liruce  inspired  legions  of  their  countrymen  with 
lionlike  spirit  and  power;  and  the  second  was  the  pro¬ 
tracted  and  bleeding  defence,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of 
‘  Christ’s  Crown  and  Covenant.’  lly  both  of  these  struggles 
the  deepest  elements  of  the  Scottish  character  were  developed 
and  strengthened.  But  while  the  first  has  received  its  due 
aw  ard  of  honour  and  praise,  the  second  has  not  unfre(jiiently 
been  reviled  as  a  mere  fanatical  insurrection ;  the  motives  and 
principles  of  the  sternly  sincere  men  who  bled  and  died 
for  liberty  to  worship  God,  have  been  foully^  traduced ;  and 
it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Gillillan,  more  than  two  hundred  years 
after  the  great  conilict  began,  to  present  us  with  the  only'  com¬ 
prehensive  and  satisfactory  work  on  the  Covenant  and  its  con- 
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sequences,  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  leading  features  and 
events  of  the  covenanting  ])eriod,  it  is  true,  have  ever  been  fresh 
in  the  memories  of  the  Scottish  people.  Howie’s  ‘  Book  of 
Worthies,’  not  to  speak  of  ‘  Napthali,’  and  the  ‘  Cnoud  of  Wit¬ 
nesses,’  has  long  held  a  more  honourable  place  in  the  cottage 
of  the  labourer  than  Plutarch’s  ‘  Lives’  in  the  libraries  of  the 
learned ;  where,  stained  with  tears,  and  tattered  by  constant 
use,  it  may  be  found  lying  side  by  side,  on  the  smoky  shelf, 
with  the  Book  of  God.  During  the  past  half  cent^ny,  also,  a 
variety  of  works,  in  the  form  ot  novels,  sketches,  ]»oems,  and 
serious  dissertations,  bearing  more  or  less  directly  on  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  Covenant,  have  issued  from  the  press.  But  a 
volume  written  by  one  who,  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  Scottish  life,  and  the  strongly- 
defined  jieculiarities  of  Scottish  character,  should  add  a  perfect 
freedom  from  partisanship  and  prejudice,  an  intense  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  heroism,  a  reverence  for  worth  and  goodness, 
and  the  power  of  breathing  again  the  breath  of  life  into 
the  dead  body  of  the  ])ast,  was  still  a  desideratum  in  our 
literature ;  and  we  rejoice  that  at  last,  it  has  been  sup])licd. 
None  but  a  Scotchman  who  had  worshipped  the  God  of  his 
fathers  in  the  shadow  of  the  hills  where  the  homeless  men  of 
the  covenant  sung  the  old  songs  of  the  Hebrew  psalmists  in 
])lainlive  or  stirring  strains  to  the  silent  stars,  or  who  had 
knelt  down  amid  the  solemn  hush  of  evening  by  the  mossy 
graves  of  martyrs  in  ‘  green  shaw  or  grim  moor,’  was  compe¬ 
tent  to  jierform  this  duty.  Few,  if  any,  of  our  living  men  of 
genius  were  so  admirably  adapted  for  it  by  birth,  training, 
synqiathies,  and  belief,  as  George  Gilfillan.  John  Wilson, 
indeed,  that  lingering  giant  of  an  cider  day,  was  capable  of 
inditing,  in  his  own  inimitable  style  a  volume  worthy  of  such  a 
noble  theme  in  the  halcyon  ])criod  of  his  ]>owers,  as  all  must 
readily  agree  who  have  listened  to  the  tremulous  tones  in  which 
he  pictured  the  silver-haired  and  ])laided  patriarchs  of  the  glens, 
melted  into  tears  by  the  eloquence  of  a  Cameron  or  a  Ken  wick 
among  the  mountain  solitudes.  But  we  doubt  much  if  the  politi¬ 
cal  princi]>le8  of  the  professor,  and  his  connexion  with  the  Kng- 
lish  chinch,  would  have  permitted  him  to  draw  the  half  of  those 
important  lessons  and  deductions  from  the  covenanting  struggle 
which  Air.  Gilfillan  has  done  with  so  much  skill  in  his  con¬ 
cluding  chapter.  Nowhere,  however,  throughout  his  many 
imperishable  contributions  to  our  native  literature  docs  Wilson 
refer  but  in  ‘  large  and  reverent  discourse’  to  the  heroes  of  the 
times  of  persecution  ;  and  we  have  been  assured  that  he  has 
lying  beside  him  a  long  poem  on  the  Covenanters  intended  for 
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posthumous  publication — a  poem  that  unites,  we  may  imagine, 
the  pensive  sweetness  of  that  beautiful  summer’s  dream,  the 
‘  Isle  of  Palms,’  with  the  stir  and  strength  of  his  ‘Address  to  a 
Wild  Deer  in  the  Forest  of  Dalncss.’  Thomas  Aird,  also, 
who,  like  John  Howe,  is  ‘  strong  as  an  earth-born  Titan,  and 
yet  beautiful  as  a  woman,  and  with  the  fiery  air  of  a  seraph 
breathing  around  his  vast  form,’  and  who  is  the  truest  delineator 
of  Scottish  character  and  scenery  that  has  apjiearcd  since 
Burns,  was  well  able  to  follow’  the  blue  banner  of  the  Covenant 
from  its  fir^  unfurling  on  the  slopes  of  Dunse-Law’,  until  it 
sunk  dow’n  among  the  moors,  drenched  and  dajipled  in  blood. 
Yet  the  significant  facts  that  this  great  man  is  still  an  honorary 
member  of  the  once  celebrated,  but  now’  degenerate,  Blackwood 
club,  and  an  editor,  moreover,  of  a  protectionist  newspaper, 
aflbrd  clear  and^  certain  evidence  that  he,  like  his  friend 
Wilson,  would  have  failed  in  drawing  some  of  the  lessons 
from  the  struggles  of  the  past  that  are  demanded  by  the  jiro- 
gressive  spirit  of  the  present  age.  Thomas  Carlyle,  too,  could 
have  depicted  in  his  own  wild  way  the  persecutions  endured  by 
his  stern  presbyterian  fathers,  and  wept  melodious  tears  over 
the  many  brave  spirits  who  perished  in  the  prison  or  in  the 
drij)ping  cave  of  the  rocks,  on  the  scaffold,  or  on  the  mountain¬ 
side  ;  for  the  ‘  poor  peasant  Covenanters  struggling,  battling 
for  very  life  in  rough,  miry  places,’  is  a  vision  of  the  past  that 
must  ever  remain  sacred  and  dear  to  his  manly  heart.  But 
his  intense  and  increasing  aversion  to  the  very  faith  that  o])cned 
the  windows  of  heaven  to  the  martyr,  and  lighted  his  brow 
with  divine  glory,  utterly  unfits  him  fir  entering  thoroughly 
into  the  soul  of  the  struggle  ;  nor  can  we  imagine  Mackail, 
Cameron,  Peden,  or  Cargill,  smiling  down  well-pleased  from 
their  spheres  of  light  when  placed  on  the  muster-roll  of  merely 
earnest  men,  of  w’hom  Mahomet  w’as  not  the  least.  We  con¬ 
clude,  then,  that  George  Gilfillan  was  the  very  man  to  supply 
this  blank  in  our  literature ;  and  the  masterly,  condensed,  yet 
comprehensive  manner  in  w’hich  he  has  treated  the  theme  has 
added  another  laurel  to  his  crown.  The  thoughtful  youth  who 
sat  under  the  shadow’  of  a  green  summer  tree  by  the  banks  of 
the  murmuring  Earn,  and  heard  the  mingling  voices  of  many 
worshippers  filling  the  solitudes  of  the  hills  with  ‘  plaintive 
martyrs  worthy  of  the  name ;’  and  listened  yet  more  intently 
when  his  father  contrasted  that  peaceful  assembly  in  the 
open  air  with  the  conventicles  of  the  Covenanters,  who 
stood  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the 
^ther,  and  cast  ever  and  anon  wistful  glances  at  the  sentinel 
on  the  neighbouring  height ;  that  same  deep-hearted  boy 
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was  then  educating  under  the  divinesl  of  all  influences  for 
producing  the  fresh  and  vigorous  volume  which  the  full-grouTi 
man  now  presents  to  the  public.  Mr.  Gilhllan  has  been  singu- 
larly  fortunate  in  finding  and  working  upon  fields  that  were 
comparatively  uncultivated.  In  an  age  when  literary  men,  like 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  outnumber  the  stars,  and  when  they  seem 
to  be  clinging  in  myriads  around  every  available  ‘  coigne  of 
vantage,*  he  steps  boldly  forward,  and  sees,  to  his  surprise, 
that  the  high  places  of  the  earth  have  been  shunned  by  the 
timorous  crowd.  Until  the  present  volume  appeared,  no  direct 
attempt  had  been  made  to  present  along  "with  a  hnninous  his¬ 
torical  sketch  of  the  Covenanting  times,  an  analysis  of  the 
character,  literature,  aims,  and  attained  objects  of  the  men 
themselves,  and  to  separate  the  soul  of  goodness  from  the 
dross  and  darkness  of  those  days  of  blood.  Thus,  the  richest 
materials  ever  await  the  hands  which  can  alone  mould  tliem 
into  divine  shape  and  subsistence.  The  records  of  English 
Puritanism,  preserved  in  the  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell, 
lay  buried  under  a  chaos  of  rubbish,  until  Carlyle  came  and 
cleared  away  the  dust-heaps  from  one  of  the  noblest  heroisms 
that  was  ever  transacted  on  this  earth.  And  did  not  Shakes¬ 
peare  build  up  his  Lears,  Richards,  Timons,  and  Macbeths 
out  of  the  dry  details  of  history  and  the  fragments  of  legendary 
lore  that  were  passing  away  into  oblivion  ? 

This  new  product  of  Mr.  Gilfdlan’s  pen  is  pervaded  with  the 
same  rich  qualities  of  head  and  heart  that  are  already  so 
familiar  to  the  public.  He  never  fails  to  leave  the  stamp  of 
his  own  strong  soul  on  any  work  he  undertakes.  Idiis  must 
invariably  be  the  case  when  the  writings  of  an  author  are  not 
the  mere  offshoots  of  fancy,  nor  the  abstractions  of  the  logical 
understanding,  nor  the  records  of  fugitive  feelings,  but  the 
spontaneous  expressions  of  the  whole  man.  Some  individuali¬ 
ties  are  developed  with  so  much  intensity  that  they  are 
apparent  in  the  substance  and  structure  of  every  sentence, 
as  the  sun  is  mirrored  in  the  trembling  dew’-drop  as  well  as  in 
the  great  sea.  Such  were  those  of  Burke,  Byron,  and  Burns, 
among  others,  in  a  past  generation — of  Wilson  in  his  best 
Blackwood  days— of  Jean  Paul,  the  Christopher  North  of 
Germany — and  such,  most  assuredly,  in  the  present  time  arc 
those  of  Gilfillan  and  Carlyle.  The  pages  of  the  book  before 
us  exhibit  the  depth  of  insight,  the  poNver  of  seizing  on  the  sa¬ 
lient  points  of  character,  the  capaciousness  of  soul,  the  courage, 
the  honesty,  the  withering  contempt  for  mean  men  and  mean 
motives,  the  eaniestness,  the  richness  of  imagery,  the  originality 
of  thought  and  the  force  of  diction  that  have  already  won  tlie 
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author's  way  into  tlie  hearts  of  all  who  love  the  beauty,  and  feel 
the  impressiveness,  of  Truth.  We  may  not  find  in  these  ])ageB 
such  masses  of  original  thought  embedded  among  tlie  finest 
imagery,  like  the  fragments  of  an  Athenian  temple  half  over¬ 
grown  with  ivy  and  wild  dowers,  nor  such  long  swells  of  eloquence 
rising  as  to  the  sound  of  many  waters,  nor  such  paragraphs  of 
powerful  speculation,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  ‘  Galleries’  and 
the  ‘Bards.’  But  we  see  greater  ease  of  movement  and  style 
combined  with  the  clear  energy  of  imagination  and  intellect. 
The  judicial  calm  and  solemnity  of  the  historian  beautifully 
alternate  with  the  consecration  and  fine  frenzy  of  the  poet’s 
dream.  More  frequently  here  than  in  his  former  works  the 
wings  of  the  seraph  are  muffled  and  still,  that  the  quiet ’eyes  of 
the  cherub  may  not  be  distracted  in  their  eager  gaze.  Mr. 
Gildllan  has  shown  that  he  possesses  many  of  those  qualities, 
which,  in  his  introductory  chapter,  he  represents  as  requisite  to 
a  perfect  historian,  lie  has  shown  his  capabilities  for  re¬ 
producing  the  past  and  reanimating  the  dead — for  sympa¬ 
thising  with  enthusiasm  even  when  it  borders  on  fanaticism — 
for  reverently  acknowledging  the  presence  of  God  in  the  sudden 
sunbursts  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  current  of  history — for 
feeling  that  heroic  deeds  shed  the  spirit  of  solemn  beauty  over 
the  tamest  or  the  wildest  scenes,  and  that  a  ring  of  glory 
encircles  the  gravestone  of  the  simplest  martyr  in  the  lonely 
glen — for  burning  in  battle  when  mean  men  become  mighty  in 
a  righteous  cause,  and  for  drawing  a  sure  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  faith  from  the  sufferings  that  our  fore¬ 
fathers  so  patiently  endured.  If  the  driest  recital  of  the 
events  of  those  times  can  lend  a  charm  to  the  flat  jiages  of 
Wodrow^,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  what  new  interest  they 
gather  from  a  livelier  and  warmer  represeniation. 

Seldom  has  any  country  been  the  scene  of  so  many  strange 
sights  and  struggles  as  Scotland  during  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  was  the  stage  on  which  a  ghastly  tragedy  was 
transacted.  But. now,  when  we  hear  among  the  wild  moors 
of  (ialloway  and  Nithsdalc  only  the  whirr  of  the  solitary  gor- 
cock  and  the  cry  of  the  ])tarmigan — when  we  sec  the  green 
shoulders  of  the  Pentland  ridge  resting  so  jieacefully  against 
the  blue  sky,  and  the  Bass  Uock,  ‘  like  a  half-drowned  hill  of 
the  Deluge,’  shining  out  in  the  gleam  of  evening  from  the  sea; 
We  cun  scarcely  believe  that  such  tragic  associations  and  events 
are  connected  with  these  places  and  scenes.  The  whole  land 
is  at  rest  and  still  as  if  thus  it  had  been  from  immemorial  ages; 
but  it  wore  another  aspect  from  the  day  when  Jenny  Geddes, 
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in  the  High  Church  of  St  Giles,  hurled  her  tripod  at  the  head 
of  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh,  till  Clavevhouse  fell  in  the  pass  of 
Killiecraukie,  and  carried  with  him  to  his  unblessed  grave  the 
essence  of  the  evil  spirit  of  the  times.  During  that  jieriod  of 
convulsion,  which  lasted  upwards  of  half  a  century,  the  historian 
has  to  record  in  rapid  succession,  among  other  memorable 
events,  the  scene  in  the  Grey  Friars’  churchyard  when  the 
National  Covenant  was  subscribed,  and  the  first  ominous  drops 
of  blood  fell  upon  the  jiarchment;  the  inefi’ectual  attem])t  of 
Charles  1.,  with  his  two  armies,  to  trample  out  the  flame  of  re¬ 
ligious  freedom  in  Scotland ;  the  fiery  career  and  bloody  end 
of  Montrose ;  the  majestic  march  of  Cromwell  through  the  land  ; 
the  execution  of  Argyle,  the  first  in  a  long  line  of  martyrs;  the 
expulsion,  in  the  de])th  of  winter,  of  four  hundred  ministers 
from  their  kirks  and  manses ;  the  barbarities  of  the  High 
Commission  Court ;  the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  at  llullion 
Green,  among  the  Pentlands,  by  the  fierce  Dalzicl,  on  a 
dark  November  day;  the  martyrdom  of  Hugh  Mackail,  the 
young,  the  beautiful,  tlie  brave ;  the  conventicles  lield  at 
morning,  noon,  and  night  in  the  hearts  of  heathy  wilder¬ 
nesses  ;  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp  on  Magus  Muir ;  the 
Sabbath-day  at  Drumclog,  where  the  Covenanters’  war-song 
was  one  of  the  old  Hebrew  Psalms,  and  a  sudden  ray  of 
victory  gilded  their  banner;  the  darker  and  bloodier  suiiinier’s- 
day  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  when  the  persecutors  in  turn  juevailed 
tnd  the  poor  peasants  fled  before  the  fiery  swords  of  their 
fierce  assailants ;  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  prisoners ;  the 
increasing  enormities  committed  in  the  westland  shires  by  Cla- 
verhouse  and  his  dragoons,  who  rode  like  demons  over  the 
land  ;  the  shooting  of  John  Brown  at  the  door  of  his  own 
dwelling,  on  the  Ayrshire  wolds,  before  the  eyes  of  his  noble 
wife ;  the  short  but  stern  struggle  at  Airsmoss,  where  Richard 
Cameron  met  the  death  he  had  prayed  for,  and  Hackstone, 
after  hewing  his  way  through  the  foremost  rank  of  dragoons, 
fell  down  at  last,  covered  with  wounds,  on  the  turf  of  the  glen, 
as  a  hero  would  wish  to  fall ;  the  scouring  of  ravines  and 
wooded  retreats  with  bloodhounds  during  the  period  that  was 
emphatically  called  the  killing  time  of  the  persecution ;  the 
rescue  of  nine  prisoners  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  by  a 
daring  band  of  Cameronians,  on  a  misty  morning,  in  the  wild 
pass  of  Knterkin ;  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  who,  like  his  father,  showed  the  nobility  of  his  soul  on 
the  scaffold,  and  set  calmly  in  God  as  a  star  sinks  in  the 
western  sea;  the  miserable  end  of  many  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  confined  in  Dunottar  Castle  and  the  lonelv  Bass ;  the  wild 
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romantic  life  and  tragic  death  of  the  bold  and  beautiful  Ilen- 
Avick,  who  was  the  Angel  of  the  Scottish  Covenant,  and  the 
Mast  pale  flower’  of  Scottish  martyrdom;  the  rise  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  one  terrible  tempest  of  wrath  against  popery  and  per¬ 
secution  ;  and  the  joyous  advent  at  last  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  distilled  the  dew  of  peace  over  the  scorched  and  groaning 
land. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  quote  from  a  book  which 
has  already  attained  extensive  circulation  ;  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  introducing  the  following  eloquent  passage,  describing 
the  effects  which  the  defeat  at  Bothwcll  Bridge  had  upon  the 
persecuted  people ; — 

‘They  now  retired  into  remoter  wildernesses,  compared  to  which 
the  moor  of  Loudon-hill  was  a  champaign  country.  Sunless  glens, 
dank  moi*asses,  where  peat- water  was  the  only  drink ;  old  forests,  and 
the  summits  of  hills  lonely  and  buried  among  the  suiTounding  moun¬ 
tains  ;  dark  wooded  and  rocky  dens  by  roaring  cataracts;  caves,  the 
mouth  of  which  was  concealed  by  brushwood  or  by  rowan  trees,  and 
the  roof  and  sides  of  which  were  dripping  with  a  damp  and  unwhole¬ 
some  dew;  such  were  the  retreats  into  which  Scotland’s  j)ersecutcd 
children  were  now  compelled  to  cany  their  bibles  and  theii*  swords. 
The  wihlernesses  of  Galloway,  of  Nithsdale,  and  of  Ayrshire,  were 
suddenly  peopled  with  strange,  wild-seeming,  solitary  men  with  long 
grizzly  beards,  gaunt  visages,  eyes  burning  with  the  glow  of  earnest¬ 
ness — the  grey  gleam  of  the  jiartition  between  enthusiasm  and  mad¬ 
ness — all  bearing  little  clasped  bibles  in  their  bosoms,  and  short,  but 
true-tempered,  shabbies  by  their  sides.  Sometimes  they  met  in  broad 
daylight  for  woi'ship,  but  in  numbers  much  less,  and  with  spirits  not 
nearly  so  buoyant,  as  on  that  Sabbath  morning  at  Drumclog.  Now 
the  precautions  they  took  against  surprise  were  much  stricter,  but  at 
the  same  time  their  spirits  were  much  prouder  and  more  determined. 
They  were  like  chafed  lions  or  bears  bereaved  of  their  whelps.  The 
language  of  their  j)reachers  had  soared  up  into  a  wilder  poetry,  an 
austerer  symphony  than  before.  One  is  reminded  of  the  days  of 
Israel’s  prophets;  of  Closes  wandering  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  which 
he  is  yet  to  climb,  in  all  the  trembling  pomp  of  a  lonely  mission  to  the 
feet  of  the  fire-gii-t  God ;  of  Elijah  in  the  cave  listening  to  the  mighty 
wind,  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire  which  arc  gone  Wforc  the  Lord;  of 
Ezekiel  astonished  upon  the  banks  of  Chebar,  or  gazing  on  the  valley 
of  dry  bones;  of  John  the  Baptist  feeding  on  tlie  locusts  and  wild 
honey,  in  the  midst  of  that  great  and  tomble  wildeme^  and  clad  in 
his  garment  of  camel’s  liair;  of  Jesus  liimself,  tiyading  in  majestic 
solitude  the  mountain  of  the  Temptation,  or  wre^ling  with  the  ^ver- 
sary  who  encountered  him  theix*.  Inferior,  infinitely  indeed,  the 
inspiration  issuing  from  these  modem  Eremites;  not  to  Ixj  named  the 
plaids  of  those  latter  wanderers  with  the  eheei^kins  and  goatskins  of 
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the  men  of  other  diiys;  but  in  sufleriiig,  in  sonows,  ami  in  doejw 
hi*ai*te<l  earnest nesH,  Cargill,  Cameron,  and  Kenwick  may  I-hj  named 
even  with  that  list  of  confessors  who  inhabited  “  dens  and  caves  of 
the  earth,  bidng  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented,  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy.”  Their  worship  was  not  unfiequently  at  night, 
under  the  canopy  of  Scotland’s  midnight  heaven,  with  Orion  in  the 
South,  shining  in  mtek  yet  mighty  rivalship  with  the  Great  Boar  of 
the  northeni  sky,  with  the  Pleiades  jmssing  overhead  like  a  star  dis¬ 
solving  into  its  particles  of  glory — shall  we  rather  say,  like  a  little 
tremulous  clump  of  diminished  suns — with  meteors  shooting  across  the 
deep  of  the  stars — with  the  wind  wailing  in  its  passage  over  a 
thousand  moors — \^uth  streams  mingling  their  many  voices  with  its 
doleful  melody — did  these  jHii'secuted  Christians  meet,  and  their 
hoarse  psalm,  and  the  loud  deep  voice  of  their  ])reacher,  did  finely 
hai’monize  and  make  up  the  full  complement  of  those  “  voices  c»f  the 
night.”  And  as  the  preacher  warmed  with  the  theme,  and  alluded  to 
that  brief  gleam  of  victor}’  which  visited  their  cause  at  Drumclog,  or 
bewailed  the  fatal  bridge  of  Bothwell,  fierce  eyes  became  fiercer  in  the 
darkness ;  tlnnr  bibles  were  clasped  with  greater  earnestness  to  their 
bosoms;  their  hands  unconsciously  grasj>ed  their  swords,  and  the 
whole  congregation  moved  like  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea,  and  swore, 
as  it  were,  one  deep  silent  oath,  to  avenge  their  quaiTcl  an<l  the 
quarrel  of  their  desert-inhabiting  God.  Few  now,  comjmratively, 
the  voice's  to  sing  their  war-melody — “In  Judah’s  land;”  but 
rougher  and  deoqx'r  were  their  accents,  and  the  psjilm  sec*ineil  now 
the  cry  of  blood  going  up  to  heaven  from  the  silent  wilderness  below, 
and  through  tliat  starry  desert  above  which  conducts,  by  its  long  and 
burning  stages,  to  the  throne  of  God.’ — pp.  79 — 81. 

It  is  stddoiu  that  such  passages  adoni  any  historical  page, 
for  historians,  as  a  class,  more  frequently  repel  by  their  cold¬ 
ness  than  attract  by  the  warmth  of  their  enthusiasm.  No 
man  ought  to  presume  to  criticise  the  works  of  Shakespeare 
or  Schiller,  unless  a  live  coal  from  off  their  altar  burns 
brightly  within  his  own  breast ;  and  no  historian  can  incarnate 
the  spirit  of  a  heroic  age  whose  heart  never  swells  like  a  sea- 
billow  in  yearning  sympathy  with  noble  men  and  a  noble  cause. 
Even  on  the  attractive  and  pictorial  pages  of  Macaulay  we  are 
met  by  no  strong  gusts  of  eloquent  enthusiasm  like  the  above. 
But  while  uniformity  of  style  and  tone  cannot  be  brought 
us  an  objection  against  Mr.  Gilfillan’s  stirring  historical 
sketch,  Englishmen,  we  are  afraid,  may  be  inclined  to  suspect 
that  his  intense  nationality  has  prevented  him  from  allowing  the 
Puritans  their  proper  share  in  the  success  which  befel  the  lieroes 
of  the  Covenant.  Had  tlie  struggle  been  confined  to  Scotland 
——had  the  ‘  ttro^ceiled  hearf  of  Britain  not  been  beating  with 
one  fuJl  stroke-life,’  the  tyrannical  attempts  of  Charles  1.  and 
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Laiul  to  establish  episcopacy  in  the  northern  kingdom  might 
have  met  with  a  less  strenuous  and  successful  resistance.  It  is 
true  that  the  Scotch  Covenanters  were  the  first  in  the  field,  and 
drew  a  treaty  of  peace  from  the  treacherous  king  by  the  flutter¬ 
ing  of  their  banners,  and  their  fresh  and  sturdy  array ;  but  they 
would  have  met  with  sterner  obstructions  in  their  subsequent 
progress  had  the  Short  Parliament  been  swifter  in  voting 
supplies,  or  the  royal  army  been  completely  purged  from 
Puritanism.  At  the  very  time  when  the  Scots  were  quartered 
south  of  the  Tweed,  the  new  parliament  invaded  the  ])reroga- 
tives  of  the  king,  and  began  to  discuss  the  abolition  of  e])isco- 
pacy.  lioth  kingdoms  had  risen  up  at  once  to  the  measure  and 
stature  of  their  manhood,  and  were  bursting  asunder  the 
swaddling-bands  of  ‘  decent,  dignified  ceremonialism’  which 
cramped  and  confined  their  energies.  And  though  the  Presby¬ 
terians  and  Independents  whilst  aiming  at  the  same  great 
general  results  turned  to  rend  each  other,  yet  it  was  found  in 
the  end  that  a  good  light  had  been  fought,  and  that  by  their 
mutual  exertions  the  Christian  faith  had  been  jiurified  from 
innumerable  pollutions. 

The  eighth  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  the  Covenanters  have  received  in  after  times,  Mr.  Gilfillan 
here  forms  a  fine  gallery  of  the  authors  who  have  been  attracted 
by  the  glory  of  the  old  covenanting  days.  From  that  gallery, 
starry  faces,  not  a  few,  shine  down  in)on  us,  and  while  we 
deeply  lament  that  Burns  left  unsung  the  noblest  deeds  of  liis 
country’s  story,  and  that  Scott  penned  no  worthier  memorial  of 
his  persecuted  forefathers  than  ‘  Old  Mortality,’  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  pleasing  to  reflect  that  such  spirits  as  Graham,  Galt,  Ilislop, 
Wilson,  Pollok,  Irving,  Aird,  and  Moir  have  combined 
to  shed  rich  gleams  of  light  around  the  covenanting  cause. 
Behind  this  brilliant  band  GiUillan  introduces  a  spirit  of  another 
aspect,  who  has  vainly  striven  of  late  to  degrade  the  heroes  and 
martyrs  of  the  covenant,  and  to  deify  the  jiersecuting  cavaliers. 
At  the  very  period  when  the  last  feeling  of  hatred  or  contempt 
for  the  earnest-souled  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  seeing 
to  have  died  away  from  the  hardest  heart  in  our  land,  the 
laureate  of  Claverhouse  suddenly  arose,  and  the  shade  of 
Mackenzie  appeared  anew.  That  master-fiend,  Dundee,  w'hose 
name  is  never  pronounced  without  hatred  or  disgust,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  author  of  the  ‘  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers  as 
one  of  the  most  chivalrous  and  godlike  of  men,  with  the  serene 
melancholy  countenance  of  a  ‘  saint  about  to  become  a  niartv  r. 
Had  this  adorer  of  all  that  is  darkest  in  human  character  and 
conduct  arisen  in  some  retired  nook  of  the  land,  he  uould  have 
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sunk  immediately  into  oblivion,  and  bis  works  would  have  fol 
lowed  him  thither ;  but  his  position  as  an  advocate,  a  professor, 
and  an  editor,  attracted  the  attention  to  liis  ‘  Lays’  that  could 
never  have  been  commanded  by  his  pen.  The  man  who  was 
only  capable  of  handing  Christopher  his  crutch,  or  of  correct¬ 
ing  the  proofs  of  his  ‘  Recreations’  for  the  press,  had  somehow’ 
been  elevated  to  Christopher’s  critical  chair ;  and  those  who  had 
listened  entranced  to  the  mirthful  or  melancholy  music  that  had 
formerly  issued  thence  as  from  the  Mcinnonian  statue  at  sunset 
and  dawn,  were  willing  to  believe  that  still  some  echoes  of  the 
old  strains  might  haply  linger  there.  Rut  when  the  truth 
became  manifest,  w  rath  soon  took  the  place  of  disappointment, 
and  a  great  gulph  has  for  ever  been  fixed  between  Aytoun  and 
every  manly  spirit  of  the  times.  If  he  still  continued  to  heat 
his  monotonous  kettle-drum  after  the  many  severe  castigations 
he  received  on  the  publication  of  his  otl’ensive  volume,  surely 
his  spirit  must  quake  before  the  onslaught  of  George  Gilfillan. 
We  admire  the  masterly  and  earnest  manner  in  which  our 
author  has  exposed  the  falsehoods  and  repelled  the  insidious 
attacks  of  Avtoun’s  voluminous  notes ;  'and  would  sincerelv 
advise  the  ballad-maker  of  Blackwood  to  profit  by  the  solemn 
rebukes  and  counsels  he  has  received,  to  strew  no  more  flowers 
on  the  grave  of  Graham,  to  disturb  no  more  the  holy  dust  of 
martyrs  and  heroes,  to  sit  like  a  little  child  at  the  feet  of  his 
great  father-in-law,  and  to  show’  his  indignant  country  that  he 
has  at  last  become  a  wiser  and  better  man. 

.  We  had  intended  making  a  few’  observations  on  the  twelve 
important  deductions  which  Mr.  Gilfillan  draws  in  his  conclud¬ 
ing  chapter  from  the  history  and  character  of  the  covenanters  ; 
but  our  limits  are  already  exceeded,  and  we  need  only  remark 
that  they,  as  well  as  the  appendix,  which  contains  a  stirring 
description  of  the  scenery  and  massacre  of  Glencoe,  are  altoge¬ 
ther  w’orthy  of  the  author’s  vivid  and  powerful  pen.  "J'he  scene 
closes  not  inajipropriately  with  the  golden  dream  of  the  coming 
thousand  years  of  peace.  It  is  surely  blessed  to  believe  that 
after  a  morning  of  darkness  and  a  long  day  of  terror  and  blood, 
the  world’s  sun  is  to  grow’  beautiful  in  its  decline,  and  to  set  at 
last  amid  happy  tears,  and  the  sound  of  evening  bells.  M  e 
have  read  the  whole  volume  with  much  delight,  and  strongly 
commend  it  to  the  study  of  every  sincere  and  manly  soul. 


Art.  VII. — Local  Reports  of  the  General  Roard  of  Health  on  Preli¬ 
minary  Enquiries  into  tlui  Sanitary  Condition  of  Various  Towns, 
1840—51 

2.  The  Xuisances  Removal  and  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  1848 — 9. 

3.  llw  Public  Health  Act,  1848. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  has  England  experienced  a  more  remarkable 
proof  than  the  cholera  afforded  of  the  truth  which  lies  in  the 
quotation — 

‘  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  advei'sity 
Whicli,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Weal’S  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  Ins  head.’ 

From  the  first  advent  of  cholera  the  modern  science  of  I’ublic 
Health  may  be  dated.  We  find  the  learned  Erasmus,  indeed, 
pointing  to  bad  sanitary  conditions  as  the  causes  of  ])lagues 
and  fevers.  liOrd  Bacon  also,  in  his  ‘  Life  and  Heath,’  speaks 
of  hygienic  measures,  and  scattered  opinions  to  the  same  effect 
may  be  gathered  from  various  physicians  since  his  time,  but 
until  the  period  of  which  we  speak  the  experience  which  was 
afloat  in  the  world  had  not  grown  into  a  system,  nor  taken 
rank  as  a  distinct  science. 

In  1831-3*2  the  cholera  gave  rise  to  the  Report  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Sanitary  Commissioners,  which  led  in  1838-39  to  the 
elaborate  and  excellent  Reports  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  Dr. 
Arnott,  and  Dr.  Kay. 

Then  followed  the  letter  of  the  Roard  of  Health  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  one  of  Mr.  Slaney’s  (late  M.P.  for  Shrewsbury) 
many  patriotic  efforts  for  the  social  advancement  of  Fhigland, 
issuing  in  his  select  committee  of  1840,  ‘  to  inquire  into  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  afl’ecting  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns 
and  populous  districts,  with  a  view  to  improved  sanitary  regu¬ 
lations  for  their  benefit.’ 

And  now,  the  government  having  been  roused  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject,  by  direction  of  Lord  John  Russell 
(then  Home  Secretary)  Mr.  Chadwick  and  Dr.  S.  Smith  de¬ 
livered  their  famous  Reports  of  184*2-3,  ‘On  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  of  Oreat 
Britain,’  a  stupendous  proof  of  these  gentlemen’s  patience,  j)C- 
uetration,  and  zeal. 

At  length  the  science  of  Public  Health  began  to  take 
visible  shape  and  proportions,  and  after  long  wading  and 
struggling  through  oarkness  and  manifold  obstructions,  to  find 
its  way  to  firm  footing  and  the  light  of  day: 
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‘  Now  at  last  the  saoreil  influence 
Of  light  ap|H*ai-s, — anil  fruin  the  walls  of  Heaven 
Shoots  fortli  into  the  lH»8om  of  iliin  night 
A  glimmering  dawn.  Here  Nature  first  l>egiu.s 
Her  farthest  verge,  and  Chaos  to  retire.* 

A  work  that  led  the  way  for  social  regulations,  which  more 
than  any  former  human  legislation  must  conduce  to  the  hcaltli, 
comfortj  and  happiness  of  mankind,  is  fitted  to  transport  a 
reviewer  of  even  dry  Sanitary  Reports  into  the  Miltonic 
region.  Many  of  our  readers  arc  aware  that  Mr.  Chadwick’s 
Report  of  184*2  was  founded  on  vast  numbers  of  Rc])orts  sent 
to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  from  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom,  and  voluminous  and  distracted  documents  by  Assistant 
Commissioners,  Clerks  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  Medical 
Poor  Law  Oflicers,  of  which  this  Report  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  is 
tlio  expressed  essence. 

What  was  required  to  be  done  having  notv  become  pretty 
clear,  the  inode  of  doing  it  was  the  next  difhculty  to  be  grap¬ 
pled  with, — a  difficulty  still  existing,  and  though  certain 
eventually  to  disappear,  still  likely,  for  some  time  yet,  to 
exist.  On  the  9th  May,  1843,  the  appointment  of  commis¬ 
sioners  for  large  towns  and  populous  districts,  and  in  1847  the 
appointment  of  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Health  for  Lon¬ 
don  took  j)lacc.  The  terrible  disclosures  from  their  labours, 
showing  how  the  people  were  everywhere,  in  city,  town,  and 
village,  ravaged  by  the  same  diseases  in  similar  ])laces  from 
like  causes,  led  (the  cholera  of  1848  now  impending  and 
urgently  calling  for  action)  to  the  Nuisances  Removal  and  Dis¬ 
eases  Prevention  Act,  (a  well-drawn  act,  but  perfectly  useless, 
fiom  the  inevitable  clogging  of  its  machinery,  whenever  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  set  in  motion,)  and  to  the  Public  Health  Act. 

At  length  the  General  Board  of  Health  was  established. 
From  this  period  the  great  cause,  which  had  for  sixteen  years 
been  strugglingonwards,  might  be  considered  safe.  Innumerable 
difficulties  of  detail  lay  and  still  lie  before  it,  but  the  vessel  of 
Public  Health  was  then  fairly  launched;  the  course  she  was  to 
take  was  fixed  and  certain ;  the  light  by  which  she  steered  un  • 
erring  as  the  stars;  and  her  navigators  were  able  seamen,  who 
brought  a  practised  skill  and  ripe  experience  to  their  arduous 
task. 

After  tracing  the  modem  science  of  Public  Health  from  its 
beginning  in  1831,  when  the  College  of  Physicians  not  only 
asserted  the  excellence  of  the  old  barbarous  Quarantine  law,* 


*  *  spprosching  abolition  of  this  mistaken  law  is  due  to  the  same  men 
w  o  have  led  the  van  of  the  public  health  movement,  and  merchants  and  tra- 
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and  the  rules  of  the  ])laguc  of  the  seventeenth  century,  hut  pro¬ 
posed  to  draw  a  cordon  of  troops  or  ])olice  round  every  town 
and  village  struck  by  the  cholera,  and  to  enclose  each  individual 
patient  up  in  his  own  black  hole ;  after  following  the  steps  of 
the  three  eminent  physicians  above  named,  in  the  epidemio 
districts  of  London,  ‘  running  in  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,’  painfully  laying  the  first  deep  foundations  of  the  science; 
after  wading  through  the  sad  histories  and  illustrations  from 
the  provinces,  which,  like  innumerahle  circumferential  echoes, 
repeated  and  corroborated  the  central  ghastly  cry  of  disease 
and  woe, — after  thus  tracing  the  science  from  its  feeble  begin¬ 
nings,  there  is  something  truly  delightful  in  observing  how  tho 
laws,  whose  truth  was  thus  established,  were  practically  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  cholera  of  1848,  and  in  innumerable  instances 
succeeded  in  arresting  its  course. 

Tlie  working  members  of  the  Hoard  of  Health  brought  the 
results  of  many  years  of  thought  and  clinical  experience  to  hear 
upon  that  pestilence.  Instead  of  dwelling,  as  men  who  ought  to 
have  been  wiser  did,  on  drug-treatment  and  abstention  from 
vegetables,  they  urged  the  necessity  of  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
and  good  drainage,  emphatically  called  sanitary  measures. 
They  dwelt  on  the  prime  necessity  of  attending  to  the  ])remoni- 
tory  symptoms;  and,  as  the  most  effectual  way  of  doing  that,  of 
house  to  liouse  visitation ;  and  to  them,  doubtless,  more  than 
to  any  other  body  in  England,  was  owing  the  saving  of  multi¬ 
tudes  of  lives  during  the  epidemic  of  1848-4f). 

No  doubt  many  enlightened  medical  men  throughout  tho 
country  w’ere  as  well  aware  as  the  working  members  of  tho 
Board  of  Health,  that  the  above  was  the  most  effectual  way  of 
dealing  with  the  cholera ;  not,  however,  very  many  of  them,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  vehemence  with  which  the  great  mass  of 
the  practitioners  devoted  themselves  to  its  mere  drug  treatment, 
so  that  the  medical  journals,  in  1832  and  in  1848-41),  were  filled 
^ith  specifics,  and  every  village  had  its  cholera  Old  Parr.  To 
the  Hoard  of  Health  is  especially  due  the  honour  of  insisting 
that  general  sanitary  measures  and  house  to  house  visitation 
M’ere  the  best  safeguards  against  the  pestilence,  and  that 
to  nothing  else  but  cleanliness,  taken  in  its  largest  sense,  can 
We  ever  look  for  the  alleviation  or  removal  of  this  or  any  other 


vellers  will  have  deep  reason  to  thank  them  for  it.  Dr.  Southwood  Smith 
and  the  representatives  of  various  continental  nations  were  settl'd  in  con^nya* 
at  Paris,  while  the  massacre  of  the  boulevards,  in  Deceml)er,  1851,  was  taking 
place;  and  like  men  who  had  been  long  accusbjmed  to  face  danger  with  calmnett 
those  familiar  with  the  epidemic  quarters  of  all  great  towj'* 
they  sat  quietly  on  and  worked  out  their  health  problem,  while  riHes  is  ere 
dealing  death  around. 
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epidemic  or  endemic  disease.  And  they  have  been  labouring 
ever  'since  to  fulfil  this,  the  only  true  gospel  of  health.  lu 
many  towns,  most  readers  will  recollect,  as  at  Dumfries, 
Paisley,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere,  the  house  to  house 
visitation,  opening  of  the  dispensaries,  and  eare  of  the  premo¬ 
nitory  diarrlicca,  arrested  the  cholera  at  once  ;  while  in  inulii- 
tudes  of  places,  the  improvement  of  the  drainage  and  flushing 
of  the  streets  were  followed  by  instant  improvement.  Many 
thousands  of  lives,  probably  as  many  as  were  lost  at  Waterloo, 
were  saved  by  these  sanitary  measures,  so  that  the  leaders  in 
the  cholera  campaign  are  well  entitled  to  national  thanks  and 
rewards.  An  age  in  which  the  great  men  of  a  country  receive 
titles  for  slaying  Sikhs  and  savages  in  India,  and  not  for 
saving  the  lives  of  Englishmen  at  home,  is  scarcely  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  very  far  advanced  in  civilization. 

Ignorant  as  we  still  arc  of  the  nature  of  cholera  and  fever 
(and,  indeed,  as  we  are,  and  probably  shall  ever  be,  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  vital  principle,  how  can  we  know  anything 
of  the  essential  changes  to  which  it  is  liable?)  the  exi)ericnce 
of  the  last  twenty  years  has  taught  us  more  of  the  true  ])hcno- 
inena  and  habitats  of  pestilences  than  all  that  the  world  had 
acquired  before.  We  have  found,  generally,  almost  universally, 
that  cholera,  plague,  and  fever,  drop  down  on  the  right  spots — 
the  impure,  unwholesome  parts  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages — 
ns  a  flight  of  wild  ducks  alight  in  a  swamp  in  preference  lo  a 
dry  iqdand.  In  Europe  and  America  this  has  been  the  com¬ 
mon  experience — escape  for  those  who  dwelt  amid  good,  suffer¬ 
ing  for  those  who  were  surrounded  by  bad,  sanitary  measures, 
^'he  exceptions  to  this  law  were  such  as,  carefully  examined, 
went  to  prove  the  universality  of  the  rule.  A  healthy  country¬ 
man,  for  examjde,  would  go  into  an  infected  locality,  and 
without  touching,  or,  to  his  knowledge,  seeing  any  cholera 
patient,  would  go  home  to  the  country,  and  there  sicken  and 
die.  But  in  such  cases  no  ‘infection’  was  conveyed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  place  ;  his  nurse  or  mother  never 
took  it;  the  case  remained  solitary.  But  the  first  case  which 
occun  td,  whether  imported  or  native,  in  any  bad  court  or  lane, 
was  invariably  followed  by  others  in  the  same  locality.  Ihe 
nurse,  the  friends,  the  neighbours,  perhaps  the  medical 
attendant,  clergyman,  or  benevolent  visitor,  took  the  disease, 
and  hence  it  was  considered  contagious,  whereas  the  medical 
attendants  and  nurses  of  cholera  wards,  clean  and  well  venti¬ 
lated,  never,  that  we  heard  of,  took  the  pestilence  from  any  of 
the  patients.  The  epidemic  medium,  or  vehicle,  as  well  as  the 
presence  of  the  epidemic  itself,  was  necessary  for  its  trans¬ 
mission.  T.  he  conduct  of  the  cliolcra  at  Sunderland  both  in 
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183*2  and  1848,  and  at  Haddington,  Musselburgh,  and  many 
other  places,  seems  to  leave  little  doubt  on  this  subject. 

We  remember,  in  183*2,  with  something  like  the  same  feelings 
of  awe  and  mystery  with  which  we  threaded  by  night  the  dark 
passage  to  the  room  in  which  Burke  and  Hare  committed  their 
barbarous  murders  for  the  dissecting-rooms,  going  to  the 
cellar  dwelling  at  the  West  Bow,  in  Edinburgh,  now  removed 
for  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Free  Church,  to  which  the  dreaded 
cholera  was  said  at  last  to  have  come.  Many  medical  men, 
and  others  whose  curiosity  overcame  their  fear,  visited  that  den, 
and  it  was  thought  by  all  to  furnish  an  almost  unanswerable 
proof  of  the  virulently  contagious  nature  of  the  disease.  A 
cholera  ])aticnt  had  died  at  Musselburgh,  seven  or  eight  miles 
distant  from  Edinburgh,  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  cellar  in  the 
West  Bow  had  inherited,  or  purchased,  as  an  old  clothes 
dealer,  the  apparel  of  the  deceased,  and  brought  it  home  with 
him.  The  next  day  he  sickened  of  the  cholera,  and  died. 
Another  inmate  of  the  same  cellar,  if  we  remember  aright,  also 
died,  and  the  disease  soon  spread.  The  clothes  were  said  to 
liave  brought  the  ‘  infection.’  The  inheritor  of  the  plague 
clothes,  however,  had  been  breathing  the  poisonous  atmosphere 
of  dens  in  Musselburgh,  and  came  to  breathe  that  of  other 
poisonous  dens  in  Edinburgh ;  he  needed  little  help  from  the 
old  clothes,  and  would  probably  have  taken  the  disease  whether 
he  had  carried  them  home  or  not.  Edinburgh  supplies  one 
of  the  most  striking  examples  on  record  of  the  necessity  for 
even  small-pox  possessing  a  proper  mediumy — an  atmosphere 
sufliciently  polluted  before  it  can  strike.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  century  the  physicians  and  nurses  in  the  old  small-pox 
wards  of  the  infirmary  were  frequently  taking  the  disease  from 
the  patients ;  on  enlarging  the  wards,  and  introducing  good 
ventilation  that  liability  ceased. 

Generally,  almost  universally,  the  attack  of  cholera  in  every 
town  could  be  traced  to  an  epidemic  locality,  and  in  such  a 
locality  almost  alone  diad  the  cholera  pow’er  to  strike.  These 
observations  point  to  the  cruelty  and  folly  of  the  system  of 
quarantine :  to  keep  those  who  are  well,  during  an  epidemic 
period,  confined  to  a  close  ship  or  comfortless  lazaretto,  with 
an  unsuitable  diet  and  no  exercise,  is  the  likeliest  possible 
method  of  causing  them  to  sicken,  w’hilc  to  shut  them  up  with 
the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead,  and  to  refuse  the  sick  their 
only  chance  of  recovery,  by  refusing  them  fresh  air  and  the 
comforts  of  something  like  a  home,  is,  both  from  its  want  of 
feeling  and  w’ant  of  sense,  barbarous  in  the  extreme. 

Again,  you  did  not  find  cholera  in  every  unhealthy  court, 
nor  even  (as  in  the  case  of  Birmingham)  in  every  dirty  town. 
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any  more  than  you  find  a  flock  of  wild  ducks  in  every  swamp. 
But  when  cholera  struck  a  neighbourhood,  it  struck  nowhere 
else  than  a  court  in  an  unwholesome  quarter,  or  an  alley  by  an 
open  sewer,  as  the  ducks  arc  found  nowhere  else  than  in 
marshy  grounds  or  along  wet  ditches.  And  like  wild  fowl,  the 
cholera  came  back  in  1848  to  its  old  haunts  of  1832.  Other 
observations,  of  great  practical  value,  were  made  by  the  sani¬ 
tary  reformers,  on  the  occult  habits  of  zymotic  diseases,  during 
the  period  of  the  cholera.  An  epidemic  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  for  example,  is  now  known  to  precede  Asiatic 
cholera,  as  a  serious  attack  of  illness  is  often  only  the  crisis  of 
long  continued  low  health.  Fevers  and  diarrhoeas,  gradually 
taking  on  the  type  of  the  coming  pestilence,  give  warning 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  take  it.  For  six  months  before 
the  cholera  appeared  in  1848,  continued  fever  in  liondon, 
instead  of  its  usual  inflammatory  type, — became  a  low  tyj)hoid 
fever, — a  fever  of  debility.  And  now,  towards  the  close  of 
1852,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Simon’s  Report  on  the  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  the  city  of  London,  that  fever  occupies  very  much  the 
same  position  that  it  did  four  years  ago.  A  case  of  Asiatic 
cholera  has  been  reported ;  perhaps  an  outpost  of  the  army. 
Thus  we  see  that  pestilences, — those  of  modern  times  at  least, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  in  the 
plagues  of  the  old  centuries, — do  not  strike  suddenly,  but 
loom  in  the  future,  and  cast  their  terrible  shadow  s  before.  In 
the  light  of  modern  sanitary  science,  the  pestilence,  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sense  from  that  of  the  Psalmist,  ‘  walketh  by  noon  day.’ 

I'hus,  then,  out  of  this  great  evil,  good  for  future  generations 
has  been  gathered.  We  And  in  it  another  proof  that  God’s 
ways  are  not  as  man’s  ways, — but  that  as  he  makeih  even  the 
wratli  of  man  to  praise  him,  the  very  pestilence  is  but  a  blessing 
in  disguise. 

If,  however,  with  all  this  experience,  we  will  not  emj)loy  the 
defensive  measures  necessary,  shall  we  not  sufler  justly  for  our 
sin  ?  We  are  told  that  the  ark  was  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  in  building,  and,  no  doubt,  multitudes  of  ante-diluvian 
scoflcrs  stood  or  sat  in  Noah’s  timber-yard,  wagging  their 
beards  at  the  patriarch’s  folly,  just  as  the"  oj)ponents  of  health 
measures,  from  the  lord  to  the  costermonger,  are  sneering  and 
putting  aside  sanitary  reform; — but  as  these  ante  diluvians 
iound  out  their  mistake  to  their  cost,  shall  we  not  take  waniing 
and  save  ourselves  from  the  deluge,  which,  in  the  shape  of  the 
cholera,  threatens  us  after  Lord  Derby  ?  That  the  warnings 
of  all  our  previous  pestilences,  and  above  all,  that  the  terrible 
warnings  of  1832  and  1848,  given  to  the  present  generation, 
have  not  yet  produced  the  efl'ects  w'hich  might  have  been  anti- 
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cipated,  all  the  preliminary  inquiries  in  provincial  towns  of 
the  superintending  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health  prove  to 
demonstration.  All  the  nuisances  of  183*2  and  1848  were  found 
existing  in  almost  every  town  visited,  and  so  far  as  preventive 
measures  are  concerned,  our  provincial  towns  are  just  as  likely 
to  be  decimated  by  the  cholera,  which  is  probably  now  ap¬ 
proaching,  as  they  were  by  that  of  the  previous  epochs.  The 
wilful  obstinacy  and  infatuation  of  the  ante-diluviaus  was  not 
greater — could  scarcely  be  so  great  as  this.  They  had  but  a 
report  of  a  prophecy  which  they  disbelieved,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  had  no  means  of  testing  its  truth,  whereas  the  reason 
and  experience  of  multitudes  of  persons  who  are  neglecting 
sanitary  measures,  bear  testimony  to  their  value,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  all  of  common  comprehension 
may  estimate  its  force.  In  spite  of  coroner’s  inquests,  at  which 
verdicts  of  ‘  death  by  neglect ‘  death  from  malaria’  are  given, 
the  poisonous  sewer  air  fills  our  streets. 

The  ferocious  sweep.  Cannon,  who  nearly  stamped  out  the 
policeman’s  bowels  at  Camberwell  a  short  time  ago,  was  justly 
found  guilty  of  the  capital  charge,  and  will  be  trans])orted  for 
life.  What  a  difference  there  is  in  our  estimate  of  a  crime 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done !  How  many  of 
our  towns,  by  refusing  to  adopt  measures  for  the  public 
health,  are  consigning  over  their  defenceless  inhabitants 
to  the  impending  cholera,  and  are  in  the  meantime  occu¬ 
pying  themselves  with  murdering  a  few  fathers  of  families 
by  typhus,  or  are  engaged  in  a  massacre  of  the  innocents 
by  measles,  scarlet  fever,  or  small-pox,  while  no  law  arrests 
the  public  assassins?  Are  we  to  stand  by,  like  the  brutal 
mob  at  Camberwell,  and  allow  the  atrocity  to  proceed  ?  The 
voice  of  the  blood  of  our  brothers  cries  from  the  ground, 
and  shall  we  content  ourselves  with  the  reply  of  Cain  ?  The 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  addressing  Cannon,  remarked:  ‘These 
offences  against  the  Ufe  and  health  are  much  more  serious  than 
those  committed  against  ])roperty.  The  man  who  loses  his 
wealth  by  the  act  of  a  swindler  or  a  burgler,  or  by  any  calamity, 
may  reasonably  hope,  by  exertion  and  industry,  to  replace  him¬ 
self  in  the  same  position,  but  that  is  not  the  case  where  a 
severe  bodily  injury  is  inflicted  on  him.’ 

Might  not  this  sentence  have  been  uttered  as  justly  against 
any  one  who  wilfully  cripples  his  fellow  creatures  by  scrofula 
or  fever,  or  knocks  out  a  man’s  eyes  by  means  of  sinall-pox  ? 
Should  not  a  bad  ‘  gully  shoot,’  which  emits  the  deadly  gases 
of  decomposition,  and  kills  the  neighbours,  be  considered  an 
illegal  weapon,  as  well  as  a  gun  or  gully-knife  ?  ‘  Death  by 

bad  drainage’  is  surely  more  wilful  than  *  death  by  neglect. 
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In  every  blind  court  and  fdtby  alley  in  the  kingdom,  cliildren 
arc  annually  killed  by  the  deadly  emanations  from  sewers 
and  pigsties.  If  a  wild  Irishman  kept  a  savage  sow  in  one  of 
these  blind  courts  or  allies,  which  twice  or  thrice  a  year  devoured 
a  baby,  tlie  whole  nation  would  cry,  Shame,  and  the  rufTian  owner 
would  be  severely  punished.  But  is  it  not  as  shocking  that  the 
babies  should  be  killed  by  the  pigsty  as  the  pig?  Would  not 
the  rest  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron’s  address  to  Cannon,  have 
been  as  properly  applied  to  the  owner  of  a  tenement,  in  which, 
from  want  of  proper  sanitary  precautions,  a  child  had  lost  its 
eyesight,  and  had  the  cells  of  its  lungs  broken  up  from  measles  ? 

‘  In  the  present  case,  the  unfortunate  victim  of  your  brutality 
will,  in  all  probability,  from  his  youthful  period  of  life,  continue 
to  exist  for  a  great  many  years,  passing  the  whole  of  the  time  in 
suflering  and  misery.  Sentence  of  death  will  now  be  recorded 
against  you ;  and  if  you  should  eventually  escape  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death,  which  you  justly  merit,  you  must  expect  to 
receive  a  punishment  next  in  severity  to  it,  and  I  hope  your 
fate  will  be  a  warning  to  those,  who,  being  possessed  of  brutal 
strength,’  (similar  bad  property)  ‘  feel  inclined  to  use  that 
strength’  (to  keep  that  property  in  a  similar  ])oisonous  state) 

*  regardless  of  the  injury  and  misery  they  inllict  upon  others.’ 

Coming  upon  the  Chief  Baron’s  address  to  Cannon,  after 
reading  over  a  number  of  the  local  reports  of  the  superintend¬ 
ing  inspectors  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  in  their  ‘  Prelimi¬ 
nary  Inquiries,’  we  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thinking. 
Any  one  who  will  study  carefully  a  few  of  these  reports,  will  be 
struck  by  the  ability  which  characterizes  them,  and  will  see 
how  effectually  these  ‘  Inquiries,’  by  agitating  thoroughly  the 
various  towns  on  the  subject,  must  advance  correct  views  of  the 
great  question  of  public  health.  Such  a  student  w  ill  learn  facts 
to  make  his  blood  now  freeze  with  horror  and  now  boil  with 
indignation. 

He  will  see  man  heaping  wretchedness  upon  wretchedness 
on  his  fellow  man,  and  then  demanding  from  society,  at  an 
enormous  cost,  vengeance  for  the  crimes  gendered  by  his 
heartless  avarice;  he  will  see  wrinkled  children,  hollow  eyed 
young  girls,  aged  women,  and  fever- cripjded  men  —  the 
pariahs  of  society  —  cowering  amid  ^ filth,  in  fircless  gaiTCts, 
over  rags  and  straw,  in  those  dens  of  every  great  town, 

*  hei*e  hopeless  misery  pours  its  groan, 

And  lonely  want  retires  to  die.’ 

He  will  see  the  true-hearted  professors  of  the  healing  art 
attempting  to  prevent  the  disease  by  which  they  are  said  to  liv^y 
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and  he  will  find  them  accused  of  interested  motives  (for  dcvlU 
are  still  cast  out  by  Beelzebub,  according  to  the  unbelieving 
Jews  of  our  time) ;  he  will  see  benevolenee  labouring  to  re¬ 
medy  these  horrid  crimes  of  a  Christian  people,  while  wealth 
and  lordly  arrogance  thrust  it  aside,  and  bar  the  path  to 
redress :  these  things,  through  blinding  tears  he  will  see  and 
feel  till  his  heart  sickens.  But  the  final  result  of  his  studies 
will  be,  that  if  these  able  Reports  prove  anything,  they  prove 
that  no  more  of  them  should  be  required ;  that  in  every 
town  and  village  of  England  there  really  does  exist  far  more 
foul  air  and  filth,  and,  traceable  to  these,  more  sorrow  and  vice, 
disease  and  death,  than  need  to  be ;  that  the  dirtiest  towns  are 
the  most  opposed  to  the  cleansing  of  the  Health  Act,  as  the 
dirtiest  boys  in  a  family  always  rebel  the  most  on  being  washed; 
that  it  is  both  expensive  and  dangerous  for  society  to  continue 
to  live  amid  the  moral  and  physical  contagion  of  the  present 
system ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  time  has  now  come  for  society 
at  large  to  take  up  this  question  of  public  cleanliness,  and 
settle  it  at  once  and  for  ever. 

In  all  great  social  questions  the  truth  that  is  in  them 
rises  slowly  but  unerringly,  like  the  sun  of  the  material  world ; 
out  of  darkness,  scattered  and  dubious  rays  dimly  gather  to  the 
dawn  ;  feebly  at  first,  and  only  in  the  east,  but  soon,  with  more 
rapid  and  certain  strides  the  day  advances,  until  at  length, 
while  error  and  prejudice,  like  the  shadows  and  birds  of 
night,  retire,  the  blessed  light  fills  the  whole  universe,  and  in 
its  beams  all  living  creatures,  the  just  as  well  us  the  unjust, 
rejoice.  It  is  thus,  in  our  own  day,  we  have  seen  great  poli¬ 
tical  and  social  truths,  now  triumphant,  emerge  out  of  the 
darkness: — religious  liberty,  free  bread,  free  trade,  and  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  minds  of  masses,  have  all  within  a  few 
years  arisen,  or  arc  arising  thus.  Perhaps  the  public  health 
question  is  past  the  slow’  and  difficult  stage  of  its  career,  and 
is  advancing  to  the  period  when,  instead  of  isolated  ‘  Prelimi¬ 
nary  Inquiries,’  large  majorities  at  spontaneous  public  meet¬ 
ings  will  demand  such  an  amount  of  cleanliness  as  the 
Public  Health  Act  enforces  for  every  town  and  village  in  the 
empire.  We  shall  have  to  combat  much  selfishness,  and  much 
Ignorance  in  low  and  high  places  for  some  time  to  come,  but 
the  light  is  evidently  spreading  and  mounting,  and  these  un- 
happy  shadows  will,  like  the  offsprings  of  darkness,  from  the 
Inquisition  to  ‘  Protection,’  disappear.  The  outcry  of  the  poor 
civil  engineers  against  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Health  a  short  time  ago,  will  probably  be  one  of  the  last  groans 
and  gas])s  of  engineering  toryism  under  the  pressure  of  the 
advancing  sanitary  knowledge  of  the  age. 
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j  The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  health  reform  are 
undoubtedly  immense,  but  they  are  difficulties  which,  iu 
the  light  of  modern  science,  only  require  perseverance  to 
be  overcome.  The  difficulties  arc  such  as  are  experienced  in 
climbing  a  lofty  mountain,  the  top  of  which  is  covered  with 
sunshine,  and  the  path,  though  rugged,  yet  firm  and  ])lain ; 
tliey  are  not  tlie  difficulties  which  darkness,  in  addition  to  the 
steepness  of  the  way,  presented  to  our  fathers.  Of  the  lever- 
dens  of  London  we  need  not  speak. 

•  The  old  towns  and  streets  which  our  forefathers  have  left  us  will 
\ong  present  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  health  reform ; 
but  iu  our  rapidly  rising  new  towns  lie  as  great,  though  very 
easily  preventible  causes  of  disease.  The  ‘  Local  Reports’  are 
full  of  such  instances  as  the  following: — In  Portsmouth  the 
nuisance  of  new  streets  (a  very  strange  nuisance  one  would 
Unnk)  is  very  great.  New  streets,  full  of  mud,  unpaved  for 
many  years,  with  other  new  streets  going  down  with  their 
populations  into  the  same  limbo  as  a  place  named  ‘  Solomon’s 
Temple*  in  Whitehaven*  are  very  common,  and  as  if  Whitehaven 
was  resolved  not  to  be  behind  her  elder  sister  of  the  southern 
i^acoast,  she  has  her  ‘  new  houses*  too,  a  horrible  row ! 

•  Whitehaven,  we  learn,  is  one  of  the  head-quarters  of  a  largo 
number  of  vagrants  who  sweep  round,  some  in  less,  some  iu 
larger  circles  the  north-west  nook  of  England.  Doubtless  the 
Orypts  of  ‘  Solomon’s  Temple*  and  the  heights  of  ‘  Harmless 
Hill*  have  much  to  do  with  whatever  crime  is  committed  in  this 
circuit,  for  no  one  can  keep  a  ‘  tramp*  preserve  of  this  kind 
without  injuring  his  neighbours. 

•  Hut  these  ‘  new  houses*  are  inhabited  by  colliers  who  work  in 
Uie  neighbouring  coal-pits, — there  is  no  excuse  of  vagrancy  for 
the  filth  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  They  form  a  miser¬ 
able  contrast  with  many  of  the  snug,  warm  ‘  pit-rows’  of  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Northumberland. 

•  give  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  description  as  an  illustration  of  the 
remark  that  there  are  places  in  England  in  which  the  working 
man’s  dwelling  (without  any  excuse  for  it)  is  as  bad  as  a  court 
in  tlie  worst  parts  of  London — 

^  ^  New  Houses. — Those  cottages  stand  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
dn  sloping  ground,  and  at  an  elevation  considerably  above  the  low 
part  of  the  town;  they  were  erecterl  by  a  former  Lord  Lonsdale,  for 
the  use  of  his  miners  and  labourers.  They  are  built  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  and  form  three  rows  or  streets,  the  roofs  at  the  back  being,  in 
many  instances,  level  wdth  the  roadway  in  front  of  the  houses  l>ehind. 


See  Mr.  Uawlinson's  Reports  on  Portsmouth  and  Whitehaven. 
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aiid  the  roofe  of  the  highest  run  full  against  the  hill  side.  There  are 
no  sewers  or  drains,  and  consequently  the  roads  and  houses  aitj  damp. 
On  the  front  row  there  ai'e  seventy- seven  tenements  and  live  ash-pits; 
on  the  middle  row  one  hundml  and  eleven  tenements  and  nine  ash¬ 
pits;  on  the  back  row  seventy-eight  tenements  and  seven  ash-pits; 
total  number  of  houses,  two  hmidred  and  sixty-six :  total  muuber  of 
osli-pits,  twenty-one.  There  is  not  a  single  i>rivy  belonging  to  the 
whole  property.  The  ashes  are  taken  away  every  week  by  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale’s  carts  for  agricultui-al  puq>oses.  The  water  supply  is  very 
inadequate.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  twenty  women  waiting  at 
the  stand-j)ipe  for  water.  In  the  summer  months  this  frequently  fails, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  then  obliged  to  fetch  their  water  for  domestic 
use  more  than  a  mile;  or  they  resort  to  any  other  nearer  j>lace,  if  it 
can  be  obtained,  even  when  of  inferior  quality.  Many  of  the  tenants 
on  the  front  row  complain  of  the  ash-pits  belonging  to  the  middle  row, 
as  these  being  on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  theii*  houses  behind,  the 
refuse  sinks  down  into  their  back  kitchens,  and  causes  a  very  bad  smell 
through  the  whole  house;  the  wind  also  blows  the  dust  and  dirt 
about.  Pigsties  and  stagnant  water  in  contact  with  the  houses  are 
common.  These  houses  ai*e  very  seldom  clear  of  fever.*  The  whole 
surface  around  the  houses  and  roads  is  coverod  with  human  dirt;  and 
on  Sundays,  ten  or  twelve  men  may  be  seen  exj>o8ing  themselves  at 
one  time;  with  the  children,  this  is  the  case  throughout  the  week. 

‘This  property  might  be  })erfectly  drained,  and  provided  with 
water-closets,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £3  per  house,  or  £798,  w^hich 
might  be  made  into  an  annual  rent -charge  of  3s.  a-year  for  each  house, 
or  leas  than  Id.  a- week  rental.  This  would  be  the  extreme  cost  if 
the  refuse  produeed  no  income,  but  standing  as  the  houses  do  at  an 
elevation,  and  all  the  land  in  the  neighboiirhood  being  the  proi^rty  of 
L(jrd  Lonsdale,  a  proper  system  of  water-closets  and  drains  with 
coverod  tanks  to  receive  the  refuse  would  yiehl  a  considerable  clear 
income  above  the  rent-charge,  or  interest  of  capital,  whichever  it  may 
be  considered  or  termed.* 

Our  readers  will  of  course  suppose  that  iii  these  two  terrible 
towns,  not  to  take  others  from  the  heap  which  have  been  re¬ 
ported  on,  the  richer  inhabitants,  on  learning  the  real  state  of 
the  poor,  have  with  great  alacrity  accepted  the  boon  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  and  would  gladly,  from  their  wealth,  have 
n)ade  far  greater  sacrifices  than  it  requires  in  order  to  arrest 
the  misery  and  murder  which  are  going  forward  around  them. 
Though  a  large  body  of  the  inhabitants  in  these  towns,  almost 
all  of  the  enlighUnied  class^  as  every  where  else  in  England, 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Health  Act,  the  powerful  influ- 

•  Would  not  a  fever  rate  be  as  just  as  a  poor  rate  here  ?  A  rate  to  prevent, 
in  such  cases  as  these,  death  from  typhus,  is  sunly  as  just  as  one  to  prevent 
death  by  starvation.  Should  not  the  former  rate  be  as  compulsory  as  the  latter r 
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cnce  of  the  great  owners  of  the  small  bad  property  has  been 
sufficient  to  keep  off  the  boon  for  three  years. 

Of  Mr.  llawlinson’s  Report  on  Whitehaven,  this  is  the  con¬ 
cluding  paragraph ; — ‘  That  therefore  the  application  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  is  not  only  imperatively  necessary,  but  will 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  morally,  physically,  and  pecunia¬ 
rily,  as  the  benefits  will  be  reaped  alike  by  rich  and  poor.  The 
labourer  will  be  relieved  from  much  preventible  sickness, 
poverty,  and  despair ;  the  health  of  all  classes  will  be  improved, 
and  the  present  oppressive  rates  reduced.’ 

‘  In  Portsmouth  the  most  determined  and  persevering  efforts 
have  been  made,  by  the  medical  men  especially,*  to  have  the 
inspector’s  recommendation  as  to  the  application  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  put  in  force.  During  three  years  the  struggle 
of  Cleanliness  against  Dirt,  of  Health  against  Disease,  of  llene- 
volence  against  Avarice,  has  been  going  on,  and  up  to  this 
date  Dirt,  Disease,  and  Avarice  have  it  their  owti  >vay  in 
Portsmouth.  The  Levites  have  the  rabble  with  them  as  of  old, 
and  have  chosen  Barabbas.  Now  the  Barabbas  of  Filth  is,  as 
was  the  Barabbas  of  old,  ‘  a  robber,’  stealing  away  the  poor 
man’s  gospel  of  health,  morality,  and  religion.  These  are  Mr. 
Rawlinson’s  remarks  on  the  medical  evidence  : — ‘  The  fearful 
tale  of  cholera  has  now  been  twice  told  in  Portsmouth ;  all  the 
medical  testimony  is  clear  and  distinct  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
that  fatal  disease  where  neglect  and  filth  abound,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  rates  show’  the  excessive  cost  entailed  upon  the 
borough  ;  and  this  is  not  confined  to  one  year,  as  the  pauperised 
widows,  their  children,  and  the  oqdian  children,  remain  as  a 
legacy  chargeable  upon  the  ratepayers;  for  rarely  do  the 
pauperised  ever  recover  an  independent  position  in  society.’ 

We  have  now  shown  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  efforts 
which  have  been  made  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  progress 
of  sanitary  measures  in  England  has  been  very  slow’.  Of 
thousands  of  towns  and  large  villages  to  which  the  Health  Act 
should  have  been  ere  this  applied,  only  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  have  been  placed  under  its  provisions.  In  a  few’  of  the 
worst  towns  in  the  empire  it  has  been  the  most  violently  re¬ 
sisted.  The  Nuisance  Removal  Act  has  been  petitioned  for 
by  many  towns  in  order  to  escape  the  Health  Act,  because 
the  former  is  easily  capable  of  evasion,  and  ahvays  has  been 
evaded;  and  local  ‘improvement  acts’  have  been  sought  by 
other  towns,  in  order  to  keep  the  authority  solely  in  the  hands 


r  speech  at  the  Portsmouth  Enquiry  is  full  of  vigour  and 

point :  it  is  well  worth  reading  bv  every  worker  in  the  field  of  sanitary 
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of  those  who  have  already  neglected  the  trust,  and  to  hold 
their  surveyor  so  completely  under  their  power,  tliat  he  will  not 
be  able  to  do  his  duty  in  abolishing  nuisances,  and  laying  down 
any  other  system  of  drainage  than  that  which  is  agreeable 
to  interested  members  of  the  board.  On  an  average  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  towns,  the  application  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  has  cost  i.‘108  ;  local  improvement  acts  cost  on  an 
average  from  £1000  to  £2000,  often  even  more.  Yet  this 
large  sum,  sometimes  suflicicnt  to  perform  the  necessary  works 
under  the  system  of  the  Board  of  Health,  is  squandered  in 
procuring  a  local  act,  the  chief  advantage  of  which  is,  that 
after  a  few  years’  experience  of  its  inefTicacy,  the  necessity  arises 
for  another  ‘  Act  to  amend  an  Act.’ 

One  w’ould  think  that  the  superior  safety  and  economy,  in  a 
national  ])oint  of  view,  of  sanitary  measures  over  the  present 
system  of  dirt  and  disease  once  fairly  established,  and  legisla¬ 
tive  enactments  once  passed  to  enforce  j)ublic  cleanliness, 
no  difliculty  could  arise  suflicient  to  obstruct  the  reform ; 
but  from  the  time  of  the  ])lague  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
not  to  go  further  back,  when  men  were  hired  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  to  go  about  with  Hails  to  kill  the  dogs,  which  w  ere 
thought  to  carry  the  contagion,  and  when  great  fires  were  made 
three  times  a-week  ‘  in  cvere  strett  and  lane,  to  have  the  air 
opened  so  as  to  scse  the  plague,’  down  to  the  j)resent  stage  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  nothing  has  been  found  so  difficult  as 
to  enforce  the  simplest  natural  rules  of  healtli.  It  is  clear  that 
until  the  reason  of  the  pcojile  is  convinced  of  the  value  of  the 
proposed  measures,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  hope  for  anything  like 
effectual  public  cleanliness.  This  process  of  conviction  is 
gradually  going  on,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  printing-press,  which  is 
now  reaching  even  the  unflagged  courts  and  drainless  alleys, 
it  may  be  greatly  hastened. 

We  need  not  speak  here  of  the  ‘  Courts  Lect,’  which  were 
the  only  inspectors  of  nuisances  of  old. 

Once  a  year  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  a  bailiff  of 
the  duke,  attended  by  the  piper,  and  followed  by  a  number  of 
farmers  on  horseback,  w’ould  perambulate  portions  of  a  town, 
the  bailiff,  at  stated  places,  reading  some  legal  gibberish,  while 
the  farmers  and  troops  of  boys  listened  with  gaping  mouths 
and  uncomprehending  eyes ;  three  cheers,  followed  by  piping, 
hooting,  and  yelling  to  the  next  station,  and  so  on  until  the 
inn  w’as  again  reached,  when,  after  deciding  a  few  small  debt 
cases,  the  day  was  closed  by  a  good  dinner ;  this  w'as  a 
type  of  the  ‘  inspections’  of  the  olden  time.  Alore  recently, 
local  acts,  at  one  or  two  thousand  pounds  each,  often  several  of 
them  for  the  same  towns,  were  from  time  to  time  procured,  and 
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though  these  doubtless  have  effected  many  iniproveiuents,  ithas 
been  done  in  a  cumbrous  and  expensive,  and  generally  in  an 
inefficient  way. 

We  now  come  to  recent  legislation,  and  a  period  in  which 
correct  sanitary  ]>rinciples  begin  to  ])revail. 

The  history  of  the  Act  for  the  Removal  of  Nuisances  proves 
that  it  is  quite  unable,  in  its  present  state,  to  grapple  with  the 
evils  to  which  we  allude.  What  was  the  way  in  which  town 
councils  and  boards  of  guardians  worked  the  Nuisances  Act  ? 
Two  householders  to  inform  of  a  nuisance  are  first  to  be  found. 
To  be  an  informer  has  always  been  the  last  disgrace  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  would  submit  to ;  the  greatest  nuisance  in  the  shape  of 
dirt  would  bo  more  tolerable  than  this.  But  the  informers  hav- 
ing  appeared,  and  the  town  council  or  guardians  being  arrayed 
to  hear  the  complaint,  it  is  found  that  the  property  belongs  to 
one  of  the  authorities,  or  to  his  friend  ;  a  majority  of  the  board 
do  not  believe  in  the  relation  between  filth  and  fever  ;  a  sanitary 
discussion,  with  a  leaning  towards  the  old  order  of  things,  takes 
place ;  they  talk  about  it  and  about  it ;  perhaps  advise  the 
nuisance  to  be  removed  ;  but  whether  or  not,  never  think  of  a 
public  prosecution  of  the  offender.  The  information  by  two 
householders  is  one — the  longest — way  of  gaining  redress  pro- 
Tided  for  by  the  Nuisance  Removal  Act.  The  complaint  of  the 
informers  has  to  be  followed  by  the  examination  of  the  council 
and  Board  of  Health,  who  are  to  give  twenty-four  hours’ notice 
of  their  visit,  when,  if  the  nuisance  is  still  there,  they  shall 
complain  to  two  magistrates,  w  ho  shall  issue  a  summons  for  the 
offender  to  appear,  and,  if  the  two  magistrates  are  satisfied  that 
the  complaint  is  just,  they  may  issue  a  summons  or  order  to 
tlio  proprietor  of  the  nuisance  for  its  removal,  which  order  must 
be  complied  with  under  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings  per  diem,  so 
long  as  it  remains. 

Or,  a  shorter  and  likelier  way  than  this  by  tw’o  householders, 
two  medical  men,  (who  arc  usually  more  willing  to  do  any  part 
of  the  sanitary  work  than  most  householders)  may  certify  to  the 
town  council,  who  may  consider  the  case,  and,  if  satisfied,  com¬ 
plain  to  the  tw’o  justices,  wdio,  if  they  choose,  may  issue  the 
summons,  when,  if  the  two  doctors  can  (at  what  loss  of  time 
and  practice  may  be  conceived)  prove  their  case  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  two  justices,  the  latter  may  issue  an  order 
for  the  removal  of  the  nuisance,  with  the  ten  shillings  for  the 
daily  penalty  in  case  of  refusal,  which  refusal  continuing  lor  a 
certain  time  (as  in  the  case  of  a  poor  or  absent  landlord),  the 
town  councillor,  or  guardians,  as  the  ease  may  be,  may  enter  on 
perform  the  necessary  w  orks,  having  the  dirt  for 
their  trouble  !  There  are  many  admirable  ])rovisions  in  the 
act,  relating  to  epidemics,  hospitals,  &c.;  but  it  will  be  very 
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evident  to  any  one  who  considers  the  ties  by  which  societies 
are  bound  up,  that  the  practical  operation  of  the  above  clause' 
is  almost  impossible.  In  country  places,  especially,  where 
magistrates  and  guardians  possess  most  of  the  property,  and 
are  therefore  both  judges  and  criminals,  and  where  ‘  neigh¬ 
bourly  feeling’  is  strong,  the  strict  enforcement  of  penalties 
for  keeping  up  the  old  familiar  filth  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  two  householders  and  two  medical  volunteer  informers 
not  having  been  forthcoming  during  the  9th,  and  10th,  and  1 1th, 
and  l*2th  of  Victoria,  an  Act  to  Amend  the  Nuisances  Removal 
and  Disease  Prevention  Act  of  1848  was  passed  in  1851, 
whereby  the  evidence  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer,  or 
relieving  officer,  aiisw^ers  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  guardians 
or  town  council  in  acting,  examining  the  nuisance,  complaining 
to  the  justice,  and,  if  successful,  claiming  the  dirt.  Rut  the 
same  kind  of  obstructions  remain.  The  Poor  Law  surgeon 
was  elected  by  the  guardians,  or  is  attending  the  landlord 
whose  property  is  in  fault,  or  is  unwilling  ‘to  get  into  bad 
blood’  with  any  one  ;  and  the  relieving  officer  was  voted  for, 
and  may  be  voted  against,  by  the  said  guardian, — in  a  word,  it 
is  a  very  dirty,  troublesome,  thankless  business ;  what  chance 
of  either  of  these  humble  officials  stirring  in  it  ?  Or  w  hen  the 
medical  officer  is  a  man  of  independent  and  public  spirit,  and 
not  dependent  on  individuals,  as  in  large  tow^ns,  or  in  London, 
and  does  make  the  official  complaint,  the  guardians  do  not 
enforce  the  law,  or  if  it  gets  past  them^  the  magistrates  hang 
fire,  or  if  even  the  artillery  of  the  law  is  brought  j)ainfully  up, 
placed  point  blank  and  fired,  the  culj)rit  slides  to  one  side,  and 
the  whole  affair  ends  in  smoke. 

The  most  ridiculous,  futile  attempts  at  cleanliness  have  com¬ 
menced,  after  broad  posting  bills  about  the  Nuisance  Act  have 
apj)eared  on  the  w’’alls,  but  in  a  fiwv  months,  usually  a  few 
weeks  or  days,  the  whole  business  is  forgotten.  The  Public 
Health  Act,  honestly  worked,  is  alone  capable  of  dealing  wdth 
these  terrible  social  evils  of  foul  air  and  filth.  Were  the 
powers  of  the  act  reinforced  by  the  pow’er  to  prosecute  those 
who  violate  its  provisions  (and  of  what  use  is  any  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  without  this  power  ?)  a  few  years  would  see  England 
happier,  better,  more  enlightened,  and  more  free  than,  without 
R  good  health  reform,  she  can  ever  hope  to  become.^ 

We  are  all  rejoicing  just  now  at  the  outlet  of  emigration  for 
our  crowded  population.  Rut  is  it  not  already  found  that  with 
this  great  good  some  evil  is  connected — the  evil,  as  usual, 
coming  from  ourselves,  the  good  from  the  bounteous  Gi\er. 
The  scarcity  of  rural  labourers  has  been  the  novel  theme  of 
loud  complaint  at  many  of  our  agricultural  meetings.  In 
the  ‘North  Rritish  Advertiser,’  the  other  day,  only  seven 
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persons  advertised  for  situations,  whilst  there  were  nearly 
eighty  advertisements  of  situations  vacant  For  many  years, 
as  every  one  knows,  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  A  ‘  Manu¬ 
facturer’  in  the  ‘  Times’  speaks  of  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining 
men.  So  that  the  time  has  come  of  which  Mr.  Cobden  used 
to  prophesy,  amid  scornful  Tory  laughter,  when  two  masters 
may  be  seen  running  after  one  man."  Now  that  the  men  are 
able  to  earn  enough  in  three  or  four  days  to  support  them¬ 
selves,  the ‘Manufacturer’  says  they  are  falling  into  dissolute 
habits,  and  their  wives  and  families,  instead  of  being  better, 
are  worse  off*  than  before.  This  sad  picture  is,  in  many  cases, 
only  too  true ;  and  wc  shall  probably  see  on  a  large  scale,  that 
with  which  every  large  employer  of  labour  is  familiar  in  his 
own  factory,  that  high  w\ages  are  not  alone  capable  of  raising 
the  character  and  position  of  the  working  man.  Moral,  intel¬ 
lectual,  religious  training  arc,  in  addition,  wanted  for  that; 
But  how’  in  the  present  filthy,  feverous  courts  and  lanes  in 
which  he  lives,  introduce  a  love  for  pure  sentiment  or  high 
intelligence  r  The  very  first  requisites — personal  cleanliness, 
the  wholesome  breathing  of  fresh  air — arc  debarred  him,  and 
he  seeks  in  mad,  debasing  excitement  to  escape  from  the 
languor  and  weariness  which  form  the  atmosphere  of  his 
home.  As  dirt  and  the  lassitude  and  listlessncss  which  that 
brings  arc  the  commonest  causes  of  sottishness ;  cleanliness  and 
pure  air  arc  its  frequent  cures :  and  whether  cures  or  not, 
are  always  companions  of  temperance  and  contentment.  Knii- 
gration  Yes;  but  the  same  Australian  gold,  wool,  and  corn, 
which  arc  enticing  our  best  labourers  and  artisans  away,  are 
causing  our  spindles  at  home  to  run  more  meiTily,  are  making 
fifty  hammers,  for  one  before,  ring  on  the  ribs  of  our  iron  ships, 
and  are,  in  a  w  ord,  giving  an  unw'onted  stimulus  to  all  our  manu¬ 
factures. 

Is  it  not,  then,  of  consequence  to  try  to  keep  some  of  our 
best  men,  now  emigrating,  at  home  ?  Now,  wdiatcver  makes  the 
home  of  the  working  man  unhealthy  and  comfortless,  tends  to 
tlrive  him  to  emigration;  and  this  cause  operates  most  power¬ 
fully  on  the  best  men.  The  lazy,  worthless  workman  is  willing 
lo  remain  among  dirt  and  disease ;  the  moral,  industrious,  and 
affectionate  man  will  make  any  sacrifice  to  rescue  his  family 
from  their  influence.  A  lower  class  of  labouring  men,  a  dete- 
rioration  in  the  order  of  artisans,  w  ill,  unless  greater  ])rudence 
prevail,  he  Kngland’s  share  of  the  w’ild  exodus  which  has 
begun.  However  much  a  healthy  emigration  must  benefit  the 
mother  country,  this  sej>aration  from  her  best  children  can 
hardly  be  good,  and  the  unwholesome  stimulus  of  unhealthy 
homes  in  Kngland  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  taken  away 
from  the  enormous  emigration  of  her  sous.  Here,  too,  as  ever. 
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an  enlightened  self-interest  coincides  with  an  enlightened  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  and  both  urge  us,  by  doing  justice  to  the  honest 
working  man,  to  retain  his  services  at  home.  And  if  we  ean 
keep  him,  let  us  try  to  make  him  a  loyal  and  contented  man. 
Can  any  man  be  so,  even  though  he  had  universal  sutfrago,  and 
all  the  points  of  the  charter,  with  high  wages  to  boot,  while 
confined  to  foul  alleys,  where  cesspools  and  sewers  contaminate 
the  air,  and  spread  fever,  cholera,  and  leprosy  around  ?  With 
a  clean  house  and  healthy  family,  the  working  man  will  be  a 
better  subject  and  a  better  member  of  society.  Who  can  tell 
how  much  of  the  communism  and  political  discontent  of  our 
artisans  is  owing  to  bad  ventilation  and  drainage  ?  Wlio  can¬ 
not  tell  that  the  man  who  sees  in  his  unhealthy  tenement  the 
fresh  girl  of  his  early  love  soon  sinking  into  the  wan,  sallow 
matron,  and  the  children  of  his  heart  dropping  of  loathsome 
diseases  into  early  giRvcs,  must  be  dissatisfied  with  his  lot? 
Pure  and  good  thoughts  cannot  blossom  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

There  are  two  classes  of  opponents  to  l^ublic  Health  mea¬ 
sures — the  poor,  who  oppose  it  as  they  opposed  Corn  Law 
Kepeal,  from  ignorance  (the  only  cure  for  which  is  knowledge), 
and  their  landlords,  who  oppose  it,  sometimes  also  from  igno¬ 
rance,  sometimes  from  avarice  and  obstinate  natural  tyranny 
and  hate  of  being  interfered  with,  always  from  fear  of  expense. 
The  expense  to  the  smaller  ratc-j)aycr  is  the  universal  cry  of  the 
opposition,  by  which  they  have  enlisted,  not  only  the  smaller 
rate-payers  themselves,  but  many  uninqiiiring  and  easily  de¬ 
ceived  friends  of  the  working  man.  Notliing  is  so  common  in 
the  resistance  to  the  Health  Act  as  to  see  some  grinding  lord, 
or  Jew  or  Gentile  landlord,  who  was  never  known  before,  save 
for  a  griping  hold  of  his  own  goods,  starting  suddenly  forth  and 
blowing  himself  out  into  a  philanthropist,  and  asserting  the 
rights  of  the  poor  to  their  fevers  and  their  filth,  and  defending 
them  from  the  ‘  heavy  rates’  of  the  sanitary  system.  A  little 
patience  and  a  few  plain  facts  will  soon  convince  the  poorer 
rate-payers,  and  by  carefully  and  kindly  disseminating  these, 
the  friends  of  Health  Reform  would  best  help  it  forward. 

It  is  the  working  men  who  bear  the  still  heavier  rates  of  the 
present  system  ;  the  disease,  death,  and  funeral  rates,  those 
rates  of  misery  unreckoned  in  the  parish  books,  but  not  unseen 
by  the  Omniscient  eye. 

Wherever  >vatcr  in  abundance  and  at  high  pressure  is  already 
supplied  to  towns,  the  additional  sum  of  one  penny  per  week 
to  the  working  man’s  rent  will  pay  for  a  thorough  system  of 
tubular  drainage,  which,  >vith  the  water,  is  all  that  is  required. 

here  no  efficient  water-works  exist,  the  whole  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  operations  can  be  performed,  the  water  laid  on,  and  the 
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refuse  carried  away,  on  an  average,  for  a  sum  of  twopence  ; 
very  seldom,  if  ever,  amounting  to  threepence  per  week  for  the 
working  man.  It  has  already  been  done  for  twopence  per 
week  in  many  towns,  and  this  is  where  nothing  is  obtained 
for  the  refuse,  whereas  a  system  of  applying  this  to  pur¬ 
poses  of  sewer  irrigation  is  coming  rapidly  into  notice,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  the  land 
near  towns  will  become  doubled  and  trebled  in  value  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  sanitary  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  facility  of  applying  the  sewerage  to  grass  lands. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Fortescue  has  published  a  very  interesting 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  gives  the  details  of 
numerous  fanns  in  Scotland,  whereon  the  system  of  sewer  irri¬ 
gation  is  in  full  and  profitable  exercise.  Whatever  sum  is 
procured  for  this  refuse  will  be  a  deduction  from  the  rates;  and 
on  the  whole,  speaking  from  the  experience  of  many  towns  in 
which  all  the  works  have  been  effected,  the  question  of  Fublic 
Health  Reform  may  be  said  to  be  a  question  to  the  working 
man  of  twopence  a  week.  For  this  he  has  an  ample  siqiply 
of  pure  water,  exemption  from  fire,  a  comjdete  system  of 
drainage,  leaving  his  house  sweet  and  clean,  and  a  water-closet, 
instead  of  the  nameless  abomination  of  the  present  time. 

.  We  never  yet  met  with  one  working  man  who  did  not 
declare  his  readiness  to  give  this  and  more  for  the  comfort  and 
decency  of  the  above  supplies,  without  any  reference  to  that 
which,  indeed,  he  could  not  appreciate,  but  which  is  of  the 
highest  value — the  happiness  and  saving  of  money  to  result 
from  the  better  health  these  measures  would  bring  to  himself 
and  his  family. 

But  the  cry  of  expense  to  the  poor  man  is  a  mere  pretence  in 
every  case.  According  to  the  Health  Act,  it  devolves  upon  the 
owners  of  cottages  and  tenemented  jiroperty  under  ten  ])ounds 
annual  rent,  to  ])ay  the  necessary  Health  Rates.  It  is  with 
these  owners,  then,  that  we  have  to  deal.  Numbers  of  them 
undoubtedly  oppose  the  Health  Act,  not  from  avarice,  but 
from  ignorance.  We  are  sorry  for,  and  would  like  to  instruct 
the  latter ;  the  former  deserve  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  different 
way. 

The  excellent  Coroner  of  Middlesex  the  other  day  had  to  hold 
an  inquest  on  some  bodies  of  children  w’ho  had  died  from  malaria. 
The  property  was  horribly  filthy,  had  been  often  complained  of, 
and  death  from  its  condition  foreseen.  It  came  out  on  the 
inquiry,  that  the  owner,  or  agent  of  the  owner,  had  declared 
that  if  any  of  the  tenants  or  others  complained  of  the  property 
being  in  an  indictable  state,  he  would  put  down  his  hundred 
pounds  against  the  complainant^s  hundred  pounds  any  day. 
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Now  this  person  bestriding  his  cesspool  with  this  hundred 
pound  club  of  defence,  is  a  type  of  a  large  number  of  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  health  reform.  Cerberus  at  the  gate  of  the  infernal 
regions,  with  typhus,  cholera,  small -pox,  scrofula,  and  leprosy, 
howling  at  his  rear,  is  a  type  of  this  sort  of  opponent  of  health 
reform. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Feejee  Islands  are  in  the  habit  of 
eating  their  enemies,  young  children  being  their  especial 
luxuries.  This,  which  we  think  so  detestable  in  savages,  is 
surely  incredible  when  related  of  Englishmen  and  Christians  ? 
lint  where  is  the  difference,  in  humanity,  between  the  barbarian 
who  devours  the  child,  and  the  ratepayer  who  refuses  to  prevent 
its  being  killed,  and  eats  or  drinks  up  the  rate  necessary  to 
save  its  life  ?  Surely  the  ignorant  Feejee  islander,  who  only 
devours  his  enemy  taken  in  battle,  is  not  so  bad  as  the  Chris¬ 
tian  inhabitant  of  this  island,  who,  in  the  shape  of  sanitary 
rates,  devours  his  friend  ?  We,  too,  like  the  Israelites  of  old, 
have  ‘  eaten  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead,  and  the  plague  has 
broken  in  upon  us.’  We  refuse  from  avarice  to  keep  the  old 
Mosaic  law  of  cleanliness  in  the  camp,  and  are  justly  attacked, 
for  our  sin,  by  the  pestilence.  And  soou  probably  we  shall  bo 
so  again. 

The  savages  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  we  wxre  told  by  poor  Cap¬ 
tain  Gardiner,  (whose  tragical  death,  since,  amongst  them, 
gives  a  strange  interest  to  his  w’ords,)  are  in  the  habit  of  roast¬ 
ing  and  eating  their  old  women  when  they  become  useless. 
Now’,  surely  the  w’orst  use  any  man  can  put  his  grandmother 
to  is  to  eat  her ;  yet  wx,  who  kill  off  the  old  women  of  our 
unhealthy  towns  before  their  time,  are  little  removed  from  these 
barbarians  on  the  score  of  humanity,  while  in  that  of  economy 
they  have  the  decided  advantage  of  us. 

The  English  rate-payer  looking  on  while  his  neighbours  drop 
one  by  one  around  him,  of  fever  and  small-pox,  into  the  grave, 
and  returning  from  their  funerals  jingling  his  sanitary  rates  in 
his  pocket,  cannot  have  a  very  squeamish  moral  appetite, 
though  he  may  not  be  able,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  to  digest  his  grandmother. 

To  conclude — That  an  immense  amount  of  sickness  and 
death  which  might  be  prevented  is  allowed  to  continue  amongst 
us,  has  been  long  proved  to  demonstration,  and  it  has  been  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  most  closely  studied  the  subject  of 
public  health,  that  the  necessary  measures  of  cleanliness  should 
be  made  compuUory  on  society  at  large.  But  Englishmen  are 
very  slow  to  adopt  measures  interfering  in  any  way  with  per¬ 
sonal  freedom,  and  no  legislature,  however  penetrated  y  a 
sense  of  the  evils  in  question,  will  pass  such  a  compulsory 
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enactment,  until  the  popular  demand  for  it  becomes  irre¬ 
sistible. 

To  rouse  that  popular  demand,  therefore,  becomes  the  duty 
of  every  friend  of  the  public  health.  Two  methods,  not  yet  tried, 
occur  to  us  as  likely  to  advance  the  subject.  It  is  believed 
that  at  least  one-third  (or  1*20,000)  of  the  number  of  deaths 
of  all  ages  which  take  place  in  the  kingdom  might  be  prevented; 
— an  amount  of  mortality  which  w’ould  be  considered  truly 
awful  if  occasioned  by  the  plague. 

We  shall  soon  probably  have  a  visit  from  the  cholera,  and 
the  usual  spasmodic  cleansing  of  towns,  horror,  confusion, 
death,  and  j)ublic  fast-day,  (with  appropriate  sermons  from 
every  pulpit,)  will  follow  as  on  the  two  previous  occasions. 
Supposing  we  were  to  have  the  fast-day  first, — as  well  we  may 
for  the  third  of  our  dying  people  swx^pt  annually  away  by 
our  familiar  household  pestilences  ; — and  that  from  every  pulpit 
in  the  land  a  sanitary  sermon  were  preached  from  the  text, 

‘  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,’  and  that  all  our  periodicals 
and  papers, — especially  those  circulating  amongst  the  working 
classes,  should  devote  one  column  to  the  subject, — the  result 
W’ould  probably  be  that  good  health  measures  w*ould  be  adopted, 
and  that  the  cholera  would  be  crijipled  when  it  lands  on  our 
shores. 

The  other  suggestion  is  of  a  more  practical  nature,  and  may 
certainly  be  adopted  with  great  benefit  to  the  cause. 

It  is  that  the  friends  of  public  health  throughout  the  empire 
should  form  themselves  into  a  national  society,  with  head 
quarters  in  London,  and  carry  out,  in  the  usual  way  that  a 
civilized  people  have  learnt  to  carry  out  social  reforms,  this  the 
best  of  all  reforms  which  have  agitated  England  since  the 
Reformation.  Thoroughly  to  penetrate  the  minds  of  the  w  orking 
classes  on  the  subject,  and  to  interest  clergymen  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations  more  directly  to  advocate  it,  would  be  important  duties 
of  such  a  society: — to  punish  by  coroner’s  jury,  or  other  form 
of  indictment,  those  who  wilfully  persist  in  harbouring  typhus, 
and  resetting  small -pox,  and  poisoning  the  atmosphere  of  our 
towns,  would  be  an  equally  important,  and  perhaps  more  directly 
practical  oflice  of  the  association. 

bew  medical  men  would  shrink  from  affirming  before  any 
court,  that  many  cases  of  typhus  and  small-pox  are  directly 
owng  to  the  bad  drainage  and  ventilation  of  the  houses  and 
lanes  in  which  they  occur.  And  an  English  jury,  which  is 
always  honestly  indignant  at  the  relieving-oflicer  in  cases  of  death 
from  starvation  by  neglect,  will  not  be  slow  in  denouncing  the 
landlord  who  causes  death  by  fever  from  bad  drainage. 

ould  the  committees  of  the  various  benevolent  societies 
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w  hich  have  been  established  for  promoting  theliealthof  towns  and 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  appoint  deputations  from 
their  various  bodies  to  confer  on  this  reform,  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  they  are  working  for,  they  would  ])robably 
find  little  difficulty  in  organizing  an  association  which  would 
meet  with  such  cordial  help  from  the  local  boards  of  health 
and  health-reformers  everywhere,  as  would  enable  them  soon  to 
effect  the  purpose  in  view. 

The  first  verdict  of  ‘  death  by  fever  from  wilful  and  shameful 
neglect,’  and  an  affirmation  at  law  of  the  liabilty  of  the  person 
guilty  to  pay,  as  in  the  milder  case  of  railway  mismanagement, 
a  heavy  penalty  to  the  survivors,  would  strike  such  a  note 
throughout  England  as  w’ould  arrest  universal  attention,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  required  to  carry  complete  Sanitary  lieform. 


3&rirf  3h\\m, 


Lectures  on  Systematical  TJieology  :  Embracing  Moral  Goveniment, 
the  Atonement,  Moral,  and  Physical  Depravity,  Natural,  Moral, 
and  Gracious  Ability,  llej>entance.  Faith,  Justification,  Sanctifica- 
cation,  kc.  By  the  Bev.  Charles  G.  Finney,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute,  Ohio,  America.  The  whole 
work  revised,  enlarged,  and  partly  re-written  by  the  author,  during 
his  late  visit  to  England.  Edited  and  revised,  with  an  introduction, 
by  the  Rev.  George  Bedford,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester.  London  : 
Tegg  and  Co. 

It  is  so  much  the  fashion  to  run  dow'ii  every  method  of  treating 
theology  that  does  not  comport  with  the  j)reviou8  notions  and  mental 
habits  of  the  critic,  that  a  feai-less  and  robust  mind  is  n^quired  for 
pursuing  this  study  with  that  dependence  on  divine  guidance  which 
raises  the  mind  above  human  authority,  or  to  avow  the  conclusions 
which  have  l)een  reached  with  the  reverence  for  truth  and  for  God 
which  sets  light  by  human  censui*c.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  such  a 
mind  to  be  self-reliant,  impatient  of  beliefs  indolently  received,  and 
unaccompanied  by  energetic  living;  and  to  express  its  own  convictions 
in  a  manner  that  shocks  men’s  spirits,  and  awakens  the  suspicion  of 
heterodoxy,  arrogance,  and  ill-tem|)er.  So  it  was  with  Luther,  with 
Calvin,  and  with  all  the  great  champions  of  manly  thought  and 
earnest  teaching  of  past  times.  No  one  can  n.*ad  these  Lectures  with¬ 
out  perceivmg  that  the  author  is  a  man  who  thinks  for  himsc^lf,  and 
who  says  what  he  thinks  strongly,  somewhat  harshly,  at  times,  and 
with  a  tendency  to. exaggeration.  The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  expressly^ 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  it  really,  an  exposition  of  the  ^  views  he  takes 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  constitution  of  man.  It  is  easy  to  excite 
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prejudices  against  such  a  writer.  His  peculiar  method,  and  his  hard 
words  as  well  as  arguments,  are  provocative  of  this,  and  he  has  fought 
hard  already  with  opix>sition  in  his  own  country.  Even  many  of 
those  who  are  not  prej^ared  to  adopt  his  speculative  philosophy  in 
morals,  or  to  admit  tlmt  he  Las  fully  expomided  the  doctrines  of  scrip¬ 
ture  as  vuiniftstatiom  of  the  grace  of  God j  will  patiently  examine 
what  he  lias  written  before  they  give  their  final  verdict.  The  modest, 
yet  decided  rcKJornmendation  of  so  able  a  theologian  as  Dr.  Redford, 
will  weigh  a  good  deal  against  the  novelty  of  some  positions  and  the 
questionableness  of  others:  and  we  quite  agree  with  him  in  admiring 
the  frrehness  of  thought,  the  masculine  power,  the  truth-loving 
courage,  with  wdiich  Mr.  Finney  has  handled  the  questions  he  dis¬ 
cusses.  We  lielieve  that  if  the  same  writer  had  lived  in  the  age  of 
Pelagius,  or  had  Ixjen  calKnl  to  grapple  with  those  forms  of  theological 
error  which  spring  from  the  exclusive  con  tern  jdation  of  man’s  res|)on- 
sibility,  he  would  have  been  equally  ardent  and  resolute  in  maintaining 
the  sovereignty  of  God  in  man’s  salvation;  but,  being  suiToundcd  by 
U^achers  whom  he  regards  as  living  under  an  opposite  tendency,  he 
falls  back  on  those  principles  of  moral  obligation  which  lie  Jit  the  basis 
of  all  Christian  doctrine,  and  does  battle  for  them  with  a  brave  heart 
and  a  strong  arm.  lie  is  not  a  Calvinist.  He  is  not  an  Anninian. 
Ry  what  law  is  he  obliged  to  be  either  the  one  or  the  other?  As  he 
himself  tells  us  in  his  preface,  ‘The  book  is  highly  metapbysical.* 
This,  however,  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  subject  is, 

*  Mind,  in  its  Relations  to  Moral  Law.*  According  to  our  own  con¬ 
ceptions,  the  fundamental  truths  of  morals  are  not  so  susceptible  of 
t'xact  definition  as  Mr.  Finney  represents  them  to  be ;  and,  instead  of 
disputing  with  liim  on  his  own  ground,  we  should  state,  indeiH.*n- 
dontly  for  ourselves,  that  his  mode  of  dissection,  definition,  and  argu¬ 
mentation,  hius  no  more  effect  uj>on  us  in  relation  to  morals  and  religion 
than  they  would  have  in  relation  to  any  other  department  of  our  sensi¬ 
bility.  At  the  same  time,  we  could  learn  much  even  from  such  a 
teacher,  and  could  rejoice  in  agreeing  with  him  in  many  doctriiu*s, 
though  not  in  the  slLarpne.ss  of  outline  w'hich  the  cast  of  his  mind  has 
given  to  them,  the  mode  in  which  he  expresses  them,  or  the  degree  of 
prominence  which  he  has  been  led  to  give  to  them,  rather  than  to  other 
truths  which  appear  to  us  not  less  evidently  and  e<iually  vital  to  the 
Christian  faith, 

e  have  a  persuasion  too  dtM?ply  cherished  to  yield  before  any 
logic,  tliat  the  merely  intellectual  mode  of  looking  at  truth — however 
iudis|>enHable  in  controversy* — is  not  the  best  mode  of  reaching  that 
truth  which  relates  to  the  saving  of  the  soul.  Whatever  erroi*s  liave 
crept  into  the  church,  they  have  seldom  been  corrected  without  intro¬ 
ducing  other  errors  of  a  dilfei;ent  kind.  Hence  the  ueetl  of  caution,  of 
vigilance,  of  humility,  of  prayer,  and  of  much  conscientiousness  tow’ards 
God,  and  great  faithfulness  to  one’s  omi  con^ictions. 

We^  are  far  fn>m  thinking  that  the  publication  of  Mr.  Finney’s  Lec- 
turea  is  unsei^nable,  or  that  they  will  not  do  gootl.  The  danger  lies 
not  ao  much  in  what  we  should  repudiate,  as  in  the  |ia.s3ive  I'eception 
of  it  without  examining  its  foundation,  and  its  harmony,  or  otherwise. 
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with  truths  which  he  lias  never  questioned.  distinction  hctiossn 

power  ami  indination, — the  limitatwn  of  duty  by  power, — arul  the 
Htwhanyeable  atUhorky  which  constitutes  duty,  are  tlnugs  capable  of 
simple  illustration,  and  not  difficult  of  apprehension ;  and  they  have 
almuly  modified  the  Augustiiiian  theology  of  the  Refomieil  churches 
in  the  writings  of  Trueman,  Htdl,  Williams,  Fuller,  Scott,  and  Payne, 
not  to  mention  living  theologians.  Between  them  and  Mr.  Finney 
we  see  no  fundamental  difference,  notwithstanding  the  originality 
and  startling  hrusqueness  of  some  of  his  positions.  His  object  appears 
to  be  less  to  gain  proselytes  than  to  arouse  independent  impiiry.  The 
grotit  defect  of  all  such  performances  is,  that  they  do  not  ap}>eal,  as  Uw 
hible  does,  to  the  whole  nature  of  man ;  but,  as  this  defect  is  not  jie- 
culiai*  to  these  Lectures,  it  wouUl  be  unfair  to  urge  it  as  a  specific 
objection  against  them.  They  are  deserving  of  close  study.  They  will 
correct  not  a  few  erroneous  tendencies;  and  the  reader  will  only  neeii 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  tendencies  of  another  kind,  which,  when 
pressed  beyond  certain  limits,  become  equally  erroneous.  Beyond  the 
establishment  of  grand  principles,  we  do  not  think  the  human  mind 
conqHjtent  to  the  construction  of  a  }>erfect  theological  system ;  and  to 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  tliis  comj>etency  wo  ascribe  most  of  the 
excesses,  on  every  hand,  which  have  so  greatly  disligured  the  ci*eeds  of 
.so  many  professed  Christian.s.  When  will  men  be  content  to  take 
every  truth  of  Revelation  on  its  own  authority  and  in  its  own  place, 
nwerently  Ixdieving  that — as  coming  from  the  same  iuiinite  mind — 
they  must  cohere,  whether  we  can  always  lay  hold  of  the  harmonising 
principle  or  not  ? 


Lives  of  the  liroilwrs  Iluodtoldt,  Alexander  and  William.  Translated 
and  arranged  from  the  German  of  Klencke  and  Schlesier.  By 
Juliette  Bauer.  With  portraits,  pp.  431.  Tendon:  Ingram, 
Cooke,  <fe  Co. 

The  illustrious  name  of  Hurab(>hlt  will  be  sure  to  attract  attention  io 
this  volume.  The  two  brothers  occupied  very  distinct  spheres;  the 
elder,  William,  devoting  himself  to  the  jmblic  service,  with  a  strong 
tendency  towards  cla.s.sicid  literature  and  philosophy;  while  the  younger, 
Alexander,  concentrated  his  mental  energy  on  the  physical  sciences,  in 
which  he  was  destined  to  achieve  so  illustrious  a  reputation.  The 
memoir  of  William  is  abridyed  from  the  German  of  Schlesier,  while 
that  of  Alexander  is  given  entire  from  the  work  of  Professor  Klencke. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  pursuits  of  the  brothers,  will  find  much 
to  gratify  them  in  the  sketches  here  given.  The  namitives,  more 
particularly  that  of  Alexander,  are  deficient  in  persf)nal  incidents,  and 
are  l)etter  adapted  to  the  German  than  to  the  English  mind.  Still 
they  contain  much  to  interest  an  attentive  reader,  and  furnish  health¬ 
ful  stimulus  to  intelligent  inquiry.  We  regret  to  notice  the  many 
inaccuracies  which  occur  in  the  orthography  of  names,  and  the  imjjcr- 
fect  and  very  inelegant  character  of  the  translation  generally.  In 
these  days  of  cheap  publications,  we  are  in  great  danger  of  being  inun¬ 
dated  with  translations  by  very  incompetent  workmen,  to  the  scrioun 
detriment  of  our  mother  tongue,  and  the  discredit  of  the  foreigners  so 
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introduced  to  us.  The  pi'esent  volume  furnishes  some  glaring  instances 
of  these  evils,  to  which,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  we  invite  attention. 
Its  style  is  neither  English  nor  German,  and  the  author  s  meaning 
is  frequently  obscured  by  ignorance  of  the  idioms,  and  of  the 
secondary  meaning  of  words. 


The  FaU  of  Adam^  from  MiUons  Paradise  Lost.  By  the  Bev.  Charles 
Eyres,  A.B.,  Trinity  College,  Cambiidge.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
A  respectable  attempt  at  carving  a  small  poem  out  of  a  largo  one. — 
No  CoiulemiuUion  in  Christ  Jesus^  a>s  unfolded  in  the  Eighth  Chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Poinans.  By  Octavius  Winslow,  D.D.  London: 
Shaw.  1852.  Dr.  Winslow’s  wTitings  are  so  well  known,  that  we 
need  say  little  more  of  this  volume  than  that  it  is  worthy  of  its 
predecessors.  The  theme  is  well  chosen,  and  illustrateil  with  the 
richness  of  evangelical  pathos,  so  beautifully  exemplified  in  all  the 
pnxluctions  of  the  author.  We  desiderate  a  more  masculine  and  prac¬ 
tical  treatment  of  evangelical  themes,  as  being  more  in  accordance  with 
the  aj)ostolic  method,  and  as  sj)ecially  needed,  not  in  opposition,  but 
in  addition,  to  the  very  delightful  meditations  now  before  us. — The 
Calling  and  Pesjionslhilities  of  a  Governess.  By  Arnica.  London: 
Longman  and,  Co.  1852.  An  admirable  manual  for  one  of  the 
most  self-denying,  accomplished,  and  ill  requited  classes  of  labourers 
in  the  service  of  the  wealthier  order  of  families,  and  suggestive 
of  many  things  w'hieh  it  were  well  that  they  should  be  pondered 
by  us  all. — Parish  Sei'nions.  By  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone. 
London:  Darling.  1852.  An  excellent  volume  of  sermons,  which 
will  be  cberislieti  as  a  memorial  of  a  minister  who  is,  w’e  believe,  sin¬ 
gularly  qualifieil  to  turn  to  the  best  account  the  impoi*tant  station  to 
"which  he  has  Ikhjii  appointed. — An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Logic. 
London:  John  Chapman.  1852.  A  usefid  introduction  to  a  branch 
of  study  w’hich  will  always  l>e  felt  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  human  faculties. — The  Analogy  between  the  Mirades  and 
Doctrines  of  Sctupture.  (Norrisian  Prize  Essay  for  1852.)  By  the  Bev. 
Francis  J.  Jameson,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co.  1852.  Contains  much  valuable 
thought  on  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  compressed  into  a  singularly 
small  space. — The  SauLs  Aretia ;  or  Vietrs  of  Maiis  Great  Contest. 
By  William  Bathgate.  London :  Ward  and  Co.  1852.  Worthy  of 
the  writer  of  ‘  .^temitas,*  and  *  A  Treatise  on  the  Moral  Character  of 
God  :*  logical,  earnest,  practical,  and  deserving  a  much  longer  commen¬ 
dation  than  our  present  space  affords. — Prize  Essays  cm  Infddity — 
The  Shadow  of  Death.  By  Charles  Smith  Puntre. — The  Creed  oj 
Despair,  By  IMatthew  Sj)ear8,  ironfounder. — Pnze  Essays^  adopt^ 
by  the  Evangdical  Alliance.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  Jordan,  Vicar  of 
Enstone,  Oxon.  London :  Partridge  and  Oakey.  V eiy  remarkable 
essays;  lioth  of  them  by  working  men,  and  meriting  general  circulation. 
— British  Controversialist^  and  impartied  Inquirer.  July — 
De^‘mber,  1852.  London  :  Houlston  and  Stoneman.  This  monthly 
|M'riodical  is  i^stablished  for  the  dlscmssion  of  im]x>rtant  questions  in 
Beligion,  Philosophy,  Ilistor}%  Pobtics,  Social  Economy,  and  other 
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similar  topics.  It  is  well  suited  to  aid  the  purpose  of  self-education, 
and  merits  general  support.  The  half-yearly  volume  now  before  us 
contains  a  large  amount  of  sound  and  very  useful  information. — 
A  General  Introiluctlwi  to  tiui  Ejnstlea  of  tike  New  Testament^  with  a 
Table  of  St.  PauCa  Travela.  By  a  Bishop’s  ChaplaiiL  I^ndon: 
Parker  and  Son.  1852.  A  pamphlet  with  many  useful  sug¬ 
gestions,  not  very  original,  and  with  too  much  ‘Church,*  and  too 

much  about  the  ‘othce  for  burial’  in  so  short  a  work,  bearing  so 
general  a  title. — The  Eaateni  Lily  Gathered.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
Storrow,  Calcutta.  London:  Snow.  1852.  A  very  touching  illus¬ 
tration  of  Hindoo  female  society. —  Voicea  from  the  Dead.  A  sermon 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  W.  Rooker  (late  of  Tavistock). 
By  Eliezer  Jones.  To  which  is  appendeil  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Rooker’s 

Life  and  Hying  Experience.  London:  Snow.  1852.  A  well- 

merited  tribute  to  an  eminently  honoured  Christian  jiastor. — Uinta 
on  Education.  By  James  Willasey.  Ijondon:  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  1852.  A  good-intentioned  essay  by  a  writer  who  differs  en¬ 
tirely  fixjm  us  in  his  views  of  public  education,  and  who  seems  not  to 
have  grappled  with  any  of  the  difficulties  of  this  great  question. — 
Reininiacencea  and  Re^ectwna  of  an  Old  Operative.  London :  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.  A  sensible  plea  for  the  education  of  the  working  classes 
foimded  on  experience. — Iloura  and  Day  a.  By  Thomas  Burbidge. 
Loudon  and  Edinburgh:  Blackwood.  Gems  of  sweet  poetry  and 
highly  cultured  thought. — The  Leiaurc  Hour,  1852.  London: 
Religious  Tract  Society.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
of  the  cheap  publications  of  the  day.  This  handsome  volume  contains 
the  Numbers  for  a  year,  and  wherever  its  real  character  is  known,  it 
is  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  a  better 
book  for  young  people,  or  one  which  combines  in  more  haj>py 
proportion  the  instructive  and  the  plea.siug.  The  interest  of  the 
work  is  not  ephemeral. — The  Popidar  Educator.  Vol.  I.  Ijondon: 
J .  C{issell.  A  nother  form  of  most  praiseworthy  exertion  on  l>elialf  of 
popular  education.  It  is  distinguished  from  ‘  The  Leisure  Hour’  in 
being  more  scientific,  and  in  addressing  it.sclf  to  a  class  somewhat 
more  advanced  in  years.  It  is  freely  illustrated,  and  has  obtained,  wo 
are  iufonned,  a  very  large  circulation.  In  its  present  more  |)crmanent 
form  ‘  The  Popular  ICducator’  deserves,  and  will  am))ly  repay,  the 
l)atronage  of  all  who  are  solicitous  to  raise  the  stantlard  and  multiply 
the  topics  of  popular  education. — The  Livea  of  the  Popea.  Part  III, 
From  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  to  the  Romanist  Reaction.  1431 
— 1G05.  Part  IV.  1G05— 1852.  London:  The  Religious  Tr^t 
^ciety.  A  good  introduction  to  a  department  of  history  with  which 
every  intelligent  Englishman  ought  to  be  familiar. — The  Childs  Com^ 
panion  and  Juvenile  Inatructor.  New  scries,  1852.  London  :  Religious 
Tract  Society.  An  excellent  little  book  for  children,  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  them,  and  will  impart  both  useful  and  pleasing  inform¬ 
ation — The  Military  and  Political  Life  of  Arthur  Wdledey^  Duke  <f 
WeUinyton.  By  A  Citizen  of  the  World  With  numerous  original- 
and  authentic  engravings.  —  }Vfilinfjtoniana ^  AnecdoteSf  Maximsp 
N.S. — VOL.  V.  B  B 
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OfnnumSy  and  CfuiracUristxcs  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington..  Selected  by 
John  Timl)®.  Two  cheap  publications,  issued  by  Messrs.  Ingram,  Cooke, 
and  Co.,  at  one  shilling  each,  and  wliich  are  well  adapted  to  meet  the 
universal  demand  now  existing  for  information  resj)ecting  ‘  the  Great 
Duke.’ — Unde  Tom's  Cabin;  or,  the  History  of  a  Christian  Slave.  By 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  With  an  Introduction.  Illustrations  by 
Henry  Auelay.  London :  Partridge  and  Oakey.  A  new  edition  oi 
the  marv’ellous  work  w’hich  we  noticed  at  some  length  in  Deceml)er 
last.  It  is  neatly  printed,  and  its  illustrations,  though  not  of  the 
first  onler,  are  well  suited  to  imprint  its  chief  scenes  on  the  mind. 
— Edward  Seawards  Narrative  of  his  Shipwreck,  and  Discovery 
of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea;  mth  a  detail  of  many 
interesting  amt  extraordinary  events  in  his  life  between  1733  ami 
1749.  As  written  in  his  own  Diaiy.  Edited  by  Miss  Jane  Porter. 
Abridged  from  the  last  edition  of  the  original.  In  two  parts. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.  This  volume  forms  the  thirty-fourth 
and  thirty-fifth  parts  of  ‘The  Traveller’s  Library.’  The  selection 
has  been  a  wise  one,  for  there  are  few  books  in  our  language 
which  supply  more  agreeable  reading.  ‘  Sir  Edward  Seaward’s  Nar¬ 
rative’  is  a  great  favorite  wherever  it  is  known,  and  the  present  abridge¬ 
ment,  by  reducing  its  size  and  cost,  will  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
its  readers.  We  do  not  know  a  more  pleasing  railway  companion. — 
The  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Poets,  Philosophers,  Statesmen, 
Sfc.  <5rc.  With  Biographies.  Part  XIV.  London:  William  S.  Oit 
and  Co.  This  monthly  part  contains  portraits,  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Pope,  brief  biographies,  of  Defoe,  Swift,  Daguesseau,  Addison, 
Peter  the  Great,  Handel,  and  Pope.  A  sketch  of  the  author  of  the 
*  Essay  on  Man’  is  necessarily  omitted  from  want  of  space,  and  will  be 
given  in  the  following  part.  The  publication  is  admirably  suited  to 
improve  the  taste,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  a  large  class  of 
purchasc‘rs. — Sw{fl  and  Ilichardson.  By  Lord  Jeffrey.  Beprinted  from 
Contributions  to  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review.*  London:  Longman  and  Co. 
The  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  ‘  Traveller’s  Library,  which  we  cordially 
recommend.  Those  who  have  read  Lortl  Jeffroy’s  ‘  Contributions’ 
will  rejoice  in  a  selection  from  them  being  published  at  a  price  which 
renders  them  generally  attainable. — The  Congi'egationed  Year  Book. 
1853.  Containing  the  proceedings  of  the  Congi'egational  Union  for 
1852,  and  General  Statistics  of  the  Denomination.  London:  Jackson 
and  WRlfi)rd.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  sale  of  the  last  volume 
has  induced  the  committee  to  publish  a  much  larger  edition  this 
year.  The  demand  for  such  a  work  ought  to  be  very  great.  It  contains 
a  'V'ast  mass  ot  information,  and  that,  too,  of  a  ver^'  interesting  order. 
Moreover,  the  volume  is  published  at  the  amazingly  low  price  of  one 
shilling,  and  is  printed  on  good  paper,  and  with  a  readable  ty|MJ. 
We  express  our  honest  conviction  when  we  say  that  the  ‘  Year  Book 
ought  to  be  in  the  house  of  every  member  of  the  Congregational 
body,  as  also  in  the  hands  of  all  others  who  are  desirous  of  being  in¬ 
formed  on  the  character,  views,  and  proceedings  of  so  lai'ge  and  influ¬ 
ential  a  denomination. 
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After  a  six- weeks’  recess,  Parliament  aoain  met  on  the  1(>th, 
and  the  Earl  of  Derby  endcavoml  to  extoi-t  from  the  Premier  Home 
ftirther  explanation  of  his  policy.  The  label’s  of  the  noble  earl, 
however,  produced  no  other  effect  tlian  that  of  rufliinj^  his  own 
temper.  In  the  Commons,  Lord  John  Russell  w'as  more  explicit. 
In  an  unimpassioned  and  business-like  style,  and  with  much  brevity, 
he  stated  the  measures  which  tlie  government  intended  to  introduce. 
HLs  lordship  was  listened  to  attentively,  but  without  enthusiasm.  In¬ 
deed,  it  would  have  been  strange  had  it  been  otherwise.  His  position 
was  obviously  one  of  much  delicacy,  re(puring  great  self-control,  and 
enjoining  a  measure  of  restraint  unfavomble  to  the  higher  style  of 
oratory.  As  the  exponent  of  a  ministry  in  which  various  shades  of 
opinion  prevail.  Lord  John  must  have  felt  it  imiierativc  to  proceed 
with  caution,  and  to  measure  his  words  with  the  utmost  i>os8ible 
care.  Considering  what  the  ministry  is,  and  from  the  first  was 
kno\vn  to  be,  we  do  not  quarrel  with  the  programme  submitted. 
Topics  are  omitted  which,  in  our  judgment,  are  of  prime  imi)oi-tance, 
and  the  early  settlement  of  which  would  facilitate  all  other  useful 
measures,  but  we  are  not  entitled  to  look  for  these  in  any  such  order 
as  would  indicate  special  zeal  on  their  behalf.  The  complexion  of  the 
ministry  is  not  sufficiently  liberal  for  this.  It  j)robably  represents 
public  sentiment  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes.  We 
regret  the  fact,  but  it  is  folly  to  deny  it;  and  worse  than  useless  to 
impugn  the  measures  proposed,  because  others  ai*e  not  forthcoming  which 
we  prefer.  These  measures  are  in  the  right  direction.  They  are  good, 
so  far  as  they  go,  and  we  wait  in  hope  of  the  yet  bctt<*r  things  which 
are  promised.  Amongst  the  measures  announced  by  Lord  John  aiX3,— 
in  addition  to  the  Canadian  Clergy  Reserves,  to  which  wo  have 
separately  referred, — the  Abolition  of  Jewish  Disabilities,  University 
Rt.'form,  and  Education  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  substitution 
of  improved  Secondary’  Punishments  for  Convict  Tran.sportation. 

Adverting  to  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform,  his  lordship 
announced  that  it  would  be  deferred  till  next  session,  in  onler  to 
allow  time  for  the  consideration  of  other  topics,  which  i*equire  im¬ 
mediate  settlement.  The  tone  of  his  reference  was  not  such  as  we 
could  have  wished,  though  allowance  must,  in  all  fairness,  be  made  for 
the  position  in  which  he  stood.  Had  he  given  utterance  in  a  distinct 
and  emphatic  form  to  his  own  convictions  on  the  subject — and  this 
We  think  he  was  bound  to  do— we  should  not  complain  much  of  the 
subject  being  deferred.  Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  his  lordship  seemed 
more  concerned  to  remove  the  impression  of  his  having  contemplated  a 
larger  measure  than  that  of  1851,  than  to  maintain  his  reputation  as 
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%  liberal  politician.  He  did,  however,  add — ‘I  think  that  immcdiatoly 
after  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  parliament  it  will  be 
the  im[>erative  duty  of  the  Government  to  introduce  a  measure  mxm 
this  important  fuibject.*  We  know  not  whether  the  tone  of  this  part 
of  his  loixlship’s  speech  w’iis  intimated  to  him.  W  e  suspect  it  was; 
for  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the  18th,  he  informed  the  House, 
as  if  replying  to  a  8U8])icion  not  expressed, — that  there  were  ‘  two 
questions  of  internal  policy  upon  which  I  lake  a  greater  interest 
Uian  any  otlter.  They  are  the  question  of  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  the  question  of  a  further  amendment  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  I  cannot  be  pushed  on  to  either  bring  forward 
myself,  or  to  urge  others  to  bring  forward,  measures  upon  those  sub¬ 
jects  which  I  think  are  either  out  of  time,  or  are  such  as  w’ill  not 
be  likely  to  meet  with  a  successful  issue.  I  believe,  in  the  present 
atate  of  the  countrj^  it  is  desinible  that  measures  of  that  kind  should 
be  fully  weighed,  and  carefully  and  deliberately  introduced.’  Here  w'e 
leave  the  matter  for  the  present.  We  do  not  look  to  the  existing 
ministry  for  any  great  organic  change.  This  is  not  their  vocation, 
and  they  will  probably  accomplish  little  in  this  direction.  There  is 
much  work,  how’ever,  ready  to  their  hands;  and,  until  the  country  is 
pre|>ared  to  support  a  more  thoroughly  liberal  administration,  we 
shall  steadily  oppose  any  factious  attempt  to  displace  them.  Let 
them  faithfully  discharge  their  mission,  and  though  we  shall  fail  to 
realize  our  views,  their  names  may  yet  be  enrolled  amongst  the  social 
benefactors  of  their  country.  The  selection  of  Lord  Clai*endou  as 
Foreign  Secretary,  is  an  a<lditional  ground  for  hope. 

The  Friends  of  Peace  have  held  an  important  meeting,  or 
rather  serit«  of  meetings,  at  Manchester.  They  commenced  on  the 
27th  of  January",  in  compliance  with  a  requisition,  signed  by  seventeen 
members  of  Parliament  and  nearly  six  hundred  ministers  and  other 
gentlemen,  residents  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  Corn  Ex¬ 
change  was  'well  filled,  and  the  imanimity  and  earnestness  displayed 
clearly  sliow  the  futility  of  those  predictions  in  w'hich  the  failure  of 
the  Peace  Congress  was  lately  foretold.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
nevertheless  tnie,  that  a  large  portion  of  our  press,  and  even  some 
Christian  men,  have  endeavoured  to  throw  an  air  of  ridicule  over  the 
moans  recently  employed  to  expose  the  evils  of  war,  and  to  perj)etuate 
the  reign  of  peace.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  excellency 
©f  such  an  object  would  have  shielded  its  friends — at  least  amongst 
religious  men — from  sneers  and  banter; — that,  in  deference  to  the  ob- 
■vious  philanthn^py  of  the  scheme,  we  should  have  tolerated  its  supposed 
utopianism ;  that,  in  a  word,  we  should  have  respected  integrity  and 
benevolence,  though  we  deemed  their  ideas  visionary,  and  their  mea¬ 
sures  unpractical.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  having  been  the  case, 
that  even  religious  journalists,  following  in  the  wake  of  politicians  and 
party  scribes,  have  lent  themselves  to  the  w’ork  of  defamation.  W e 
■ay  this,  in  ftill  view  of  the  ]>oiuts  on  which  we  differ  from  the  Peace 
Society,  some  of  which  are  theoretical,  and  others  of  a  more  practical 
order.  We  could  never,  for  instance,  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  self* 
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defence  is  unjustifiable;  nor  are  we  such  believei's  in  the  peace¬ 
ful  tcmj>er  of  our  neighbors  as  to  leave  our  coasts  unguarded.  So 
far  we  ^sent — in  the  one  matter  from  the  Peace  Society,  and  in  the 
other  from  Mr,  Cobden  and  his  friends.  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
we  ivgartl  with  humiliation  and  sori*ow,  the  falsehooil  and  the  viru¬ 
lence  with  which  our  statesmen  and  the  press  have  sought  to  damage 
a  cause  yet  stniggling  onwards  to  success.  The  Ma^ichester  Coitr 
gre88  is  by  far  the  most  hopeful  that  has  been  held.  It  was 
distinguished  by  two  circumstances  full  of  j)romise,  and  to  which 
our  riders  will  do  well  to  pay  attention.  The  hi‘st  resjxjcts  an 
enlargement  of  the  basis  of  the  Association,  so  as  to  ailmit  the  co- 
ojKiration  of  those  who  do  not  udoj)t  the  non-i*esLstanco  principle. 
The  second  is  the  creation  of  a  fund  for  carrying  on  with  greater 
vigor,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  the  measures  of  the  Association.  The 
following  extract  from  Mr.  Cobden’s  speech,  while  it  vindicates 
himself  from  misi\‘presentation,  will  best  explain  the  points  to  which 
we  refer ; — 

‘I  have  never  avowed,*  said  the  honorable  member  for  the  West  Riding, 
*  I  should  bo  hypocritical  if  I  avoweil,  that  I  entertained  the  opinion, 
that,  if  attacked,  if  molested  in  an  unprovoked  manner,  I  would  not 
defend  myself  from  such  an  act  of  aggression.  Nobody,  I  presume, 
who  wishes  to  do  me  justice,  ever  dreamed  that  I  would  do  so.*  The 
Peace  Society  has  never  attempted  to  coerce  me  into  their  principles 
of  non-resistance.  They  perfectly  understand  what  my  views  are  on 
this  subject, — that  1  will  put  an  end  to  war  if  I  can,  but  will  submit 
to  no  injustice  if  1  can  prevent  it.  Now,  it  is  intended  from  this  time 

*  We  cannot  too  strongly  record  our  protc.st  against  the  style  of  criticisni 
to  which  Mr.  Cobden’s  pamphlet,  ‘  1793  and  1853,  in  Three  Letters,*  has  been 
subjected.  We  have  read  the  pamphlet  attentively,  and  truth  requires  us  to 
sav,  that  we  never  met  with  a  grosser  misrepresentation  of  the  tone  and  gene¬ 
ral  argument  of  a  writer  than  is  chargeable  on  the  ‘Times’  and  other  journals. 
In  a  considerable  part  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  pamphlet,  we  go  with  him  thoroughly. 
If  any  historical  fact  is  placed  be^’ond  question,  it  is  that  of  our  having  been  the 
aggressor  in  1 793 ;  nor  is  there  more  doubt  as  to  the  motives  which  stimulated 
the  belligerent  tendencies  of  our  government.  On  other  points,  however,  we 
differ  from  Mr.  Cobden.  Instead  of  condemning  the  tone  of  the  English  press 
towards  Louis  Buonaparte,  we  rejoice  that  truth,  banished  from  France, 
found  an  asylum  on  our  shores.  May  the  time  never  come  when  our  jour¬ 
nalists  shall  be  .«ilent  on  such  perfidious  and  atrocious  acts  as  those  of 
the  French  president!  We  are  equally  at  variance  with  Mr.  Cobden 
respecting  an  invasion  of  our  shores.  With  him  we  are  opposed  to  an 
increase  of  our  military  forces,  and  have  a  settled  mistrust  of  ministerial 
proposals  on  this  point.  But  we  would  take  every  precaution  which  pru¬ 
dence  suggests ;  would  so  dispose  our  forces  ns  to  act  with  the  greatest 
efficiency  in  case  of  an  emergency  ;  would,  in  a  word,  do  with  the  king¬ 
dom  as  we  do  with  our  dwellings, — lock  nnd  bolt  the  door,  lest  a  raaurader 
should  enter.  The  war  spirit  we  abhor;  the  profeanion  of  arms  we  deem  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  Christian  spirit ;  but  having  in  our  neighbourhood  im 
unscrupulous  and  reckless  tyrant,  w'e  would  be  prepared^  for  the  worst,  by 
calling  home  our  distant  fleets,  and  putting  our  shores  in  the  best  state  of 
defence. 
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that  we  shall  enlarge  the  scojk?  of  this  movement.  We  have  met  this 
morning,  and  we  have  had  a  me^fting  which  lias  reminded  me  of  the 
gfKKl  ohl  time  of  the  I^gue.  I  liave  seen,  at  the  very  outset  of  this 
agitation,  noble-minded  men  put  down  their  names  for  a  sum  of  money 
■which  we  were  gla<l  to  wind  up  with  in  our  League  agitation,  alter  a 
five  years*  struggle — I  have  seen  .£500  put  down  to  one  name  this 
morning.  We  don’t  propose  to  found  any  new  society,  but  we  intend 
to  extend  tlie  ojierations  of  that  body  which  was  founded  when  we 
liegan  the  Peace  Congress  which  visited  the  Continent,  and  also  sat  in 
London.  We  intend  that  there  shall  be  a  more  abundant  supply  of 
the  sinews  of  war,  and  we  hope  to  set  at  work,  not  only  a  machinery 
for  inundating  the  country  with  printed  papers  for  its  information  and 
instruction,  but  to  set  four  or  five  lecturers  to  work  in  visiting  every 
borough  in  the  country,  and  see  whether  we  cannot  counteract  the 
poison  that  is  being  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  people.* 

The  Petice  Coiigresa  has  at  length  forced  itself  into  jmblic  notice. 
The  daily  and  wet‘kly  press  have  recorded  its  proceedings  and  com¬ 
mented  on  its  measures.  This,  indeed,  has  been  done  in  no  friendly 
spirit,  but  that  does  not  matter.  Hostility  usually  intervenes  between 
indifference  and  adhesion.  The  first  stage  Ls  past;  the  time  of  transi¬ 
tion  is  come;  and  if  the  signs  of  the  times  do  not  deceive  us,  some  of 
the  fiercest  assailants  of  the  Co}igre88  will  ere  long  seek  to  share  the 
honors  of  its  benign  and  triumphant  labors. 

The  ^liLTON  Dinner,  which  occurred  on  the  IGth,  constitutes  an 
important  feature  in  the  modern  history  of  dissenterism.  It  was  held 
at  the  invitation  of  the  committee  of  the  ISIilton  Club,  and  was 
attended  by  fifteen  members  of  parliament,  and  nearly  four  hundred 
gentlemen  from  seventy-two  towns  and  boroughs  of  England.  Such  a 
gathering  had  never  been  witnessed  before,  whether  regard  be  had  to 
the  character  and  local  standing  of  the  parties  present,  or  to  the 
universality  of  the  interest  which  their  presence  denoted.  Samuel 
Morley,  Es<|.,  of  London  presided,  and  it  is  slight  praise  to  say  that 
the  masculine  earnestness,  soimd  judgment,  and  clear  enunciation  of 
right  principle  which  his  oiiening  speech  displayed,  contributed 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  meeting  The  committee  of  the  Milton 
Club  lias  given  gcxal  earnest  of  its  wisdom  and  sincerity,  in  having 
made  so  admirable  a  selection  in  its  first  public  move.  We  learn  from 
hir.  Morley  that  there  are  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  thirty-six 
members  who  hold  in  the  main  nonconformist  principles ;  that  they 
represent  a  population  of  3,921,078;  and  that  whilst  the  average 
population  repi*esi>nted  by  240  members  of  the  House  is  7G00,  those 
holding  nonconformist  principles  represent  an  avei*age  of  108,000. 
The  fifteen  members  at  the  dinner  represent  a  population  of 
2,052,000,  being  an  average  of  upwards  of  13G,000  to  each.  These  are 
important  and  most  encouraging  facts,  and  will  not  fail  to  command 
the  attention  of  politicians.  ‘  Taking  borough  members  only*,  said  the 
chaimian,  *  and  excluding  those  of  our  friends  'who  repre.sent  countic.s, 
the  dissenting  members  constituted  about  a  tenth  of  the  borough 
members  of  the  House  ;  but  they  represent  nearly  a  third  of  the  entire 
borough  constituency.*  It  is  needless  to  comment  on  such  a  statement. 
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That  cause  must  have  passed  through  its  earlier  and  more  ditUcult 
stage  which  has  airived  at  such  a  coiisummatiou. 

There  are  two  points  on  which  we  were  somewhat  ajjprehensivo. 
The  tirst  respected  tlie  predominance  given  to  the  dissenting  princi}>le8 
of  the  parliamentary  members  juvsent;  the  second,  the  encouragement 
which  might  possibly  be  afforded  to  an  aggri'ssive  jHilicy  on  their 
jmrt.  On  both  these  points  we  are  happy  to  i*ej)ort  that  our  fears  were 
groundleas.  The  general  tone  of  the  evening  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  what  we  deem  a  sound  and  enlightened  view  of  our  jx>sition.  We 
need  not  say  that  our  disst^nterism  is  thorough, — a  matter  of  principle, 
not  of  expediency;  a  thing  of  all  times  and  })laces,  not  occasional  and 
local.  Strong,  however,  as  is  our  conviction  on  this  point,  we  know  no 
coui*se  more  suicitUil  than  that  of  permitting  our  voluntaryism  to  over¬ 
lay  our  nationality.  We  wei*o  therefore  somewhat  stailled  by  the 
form  given  to  the  toast  of  the  evening,  though  we  eandidly  admit  that 
we  should  have  had  difficulty  in  expressing  what  was  designed,  in  an 
equally  brief  and  more  unexceptionable  form.  ‘  Our  representatives  iu 
IMirliament,’  suggested  the  very  evil  we  feared,  but  the  8})oeches  which 
followed, — more  particularly  those  of  Mr.  Chectham  and  Mr.  Peto, — 
removed  all  ambiguity.  Our  parliamentary  friends  are  not  returned 
as  the  i*epresentatives  of  dissenters,  but  as  the  voice  of  their  several 
constituencies,  whatever  be  the  complexion  of  their  ecclesiastical 
views.  Large  constituencies  have  elected  them,  not  because  they  were 
nonconformists,  but  because  thoiujh  such,  they  were  deemed  best 
qualified  to  rei)resent  the  iuter»ists  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  ‘  Wo 
I'epresent,’  said  Mr.  Cheetham,  ‘  large  and  influential  constituencies, 
con  tabling  men  of  all  clas.ses,  men  of  various  shades  of  religious 
opinions ;  and  1  trust  we  shall  always  remember  tliat  we  enter  the 
House  of  Commons  as  representing  all  our  fellow-citizens  of  these  dif¬ 
ferent  shades  of  opinions,  and  that  we  shall  never  be  distinguislied  as  a 
mere  dissenting  ^  clique,  but  be  found  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cases, 
advocates  of  liberal  opinions,  and  that  >ve  shalpRse^ir  utmost  efforts 
to  promote  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  carry  prosperity  through 
the  land.* 

Mr.  Peto  followed  iu  the  same  spirit,  and  sjxxjially  urged  the  main¬ 
tenance,  for  a  season,  of  a  defensive  j)olicy.  ‘  You  will  excuse  me,* 
said  the  honorable  member  for  Norwich,  ‘  if  I  suggest,  at  the  pnjsent 
moment,  the  undesmibleness  of  any  aggressive  jiolicy.  We  have  a 
public  and  jtarliamentai'y  sentiment  to  create,  and  we  can  only  do  it 
by  maintaining,  for  a  time,  a  defensive  policy,  by  vigilantly  watching 
the  course  of  public  legislation,  by  opposing  every  extension  of  the 
Sitate-Church  system  at  the  exjwnse  of  the  jHJOple,  and  by  frequent 
inculcations  of  sound  views  on  these  questions.  If  we  cariy  on  our 
course  in  this  way,  seeking  to  cidightcn  the  House  and  the  country, 
W'e  shall  achiev'e  more  than  we  could  do  by  any  other  course.  In 
the  wisdom  of  this  counsel  we  heartily  concur,  i  he  nation  is  not  yet 
rijie  for  the  changes  we  contemplate,  nor  is  parliament  prej>arod  to 
discuss  them.  A  public  sentiment  has  to  be  created  botli  within  arid 
without  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen’s,  and  to  this  we  must  earnestly 
address  ourselves.  Manifold  opi)ortunitics  for  doing  so  will  occur. 
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Ecclesiastical  topics  ai*e  j)erpetually  arising  in  the  Hou.^,  and  it  will 
be  i)ertinent  and  reasonable,  calleil  for  by  duty,  and  sustained  by  public 
sentiment,  that  our  friends  should  avail  themselv^  of  these  occasions 
to  correct  misconceptions,  to  jK)int  out  the  evils  inseparable  from  the 
civil  endowment  of  religion,  and  to  proj>ound  the  sounder  views  which 
have  been  gathere<l  from  the  Book  of  God.  ‘  Every  man  must  be 
sensible, *  said  Mr.  Miall,  ‘  that  there  are  a  great  many  ecclesiastical 
topics  which  must  be  dealt  wdth,  and  w’hich,  consequently,  will  bring 
up  for  frequent  discussion  the  relation  in  which  the  church  stands,  or 
ought  to  stand,  to  the  civil  government  of  our  country.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  political  society  is  saturated  with  ecclesiastical  elements. 
Not  a  week  passes,  but  they  deposit  something  visible,  either  in  the 
sha])e  of  abuse  to  be  rectitied,  or  a  question  to  be  discussed,  or  a 
measurc  to  bo  jMissed.’  Here,  then,  for  a  time,  is  our  province.  This 
is  the  field  in  which  w^e  should  labor,  and  to  it  all  our  strength  and 
wisdom  should  be  directed.  It  may  not  promise  so  immediate  a  result 
as  a  more  aggressive  policy,  but  it  will  airry’’  the  nation  along  with 
us,  and  achieve  at  an  earlier  day  the  spiritual  emancipation  at  which 
wc  aim. 

A  meeting  of  a  more  private  character  w'as  held  on  the  1 7 th,  at 
w'hich  uj)W'ards  of  a  hundred  gentlemen  were  present,  and  a  com- 
mittei%  wc  understand,  was  appointed,  to  take  into  considemtion  the 
measures  which  are  advisable  in  order  to  promote  the  further  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  principles.  On  the  laboi-s  of  this  committee  w'e  shall 
keep  an  attentive  eye.  Who  are  the  gentlemen  composing  it,  w'c 
know  not;  but  if  their  deliberations  issue  in  a  faithful  and  earnest 
maintenance  of  the  Anti-State-Church  principle,  they  shall  have  our 
support,  how’ever  w’e  may  dissent  from  any  of  their  minor  rcgulations. 
The  great  eml  w'e  covet  is  to  see  the  moral  influence  of  all  classes  of 
intelligent  nonconformists  directed  against  what  we  deem  the  most 
serious  and  appalling  evil  of  the  day. 

The  CoNVOc.^TioN  op  the  Clergy  continues  to  struggle  for  the  re¬ 
suscitation  of  its  useless  and  mischievous  functions.  Were  the 
EstablisluHl  Church  ever  so  pure,  united,  and  orthodox,  still  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  imperium  in  imperio  would  be  an  organization  much  to  be 
deprecated.  In  the  existing  condition  of  that  church,  the  rcvival  of 
those  legislative  t>owers  which  for  nearly  a  centuiy  and  a-lmlf  have 
lain  prostrate  l)eneath  the  civil  arm  w'ould  be  an  unmingled  evil.  The 
thin  end  of  the  wedge,  however,  has  already  been  introduced,  and  the 
high  church  party  are  striving,  by  useless  prorogations,  to  accu.stoiii 
the  country  to  the  sight  of  a  church  parliament  in  regular  session. 
Morc  than  this:  the  Bishop  of  ExeU*r  is  now  providing  for  their  ac¬ 
tivity  during  the  intervals  of  prorogation,  by  moving  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  precedents,  wdth  a  view'  to  a 
decision  as  to  the  right  of  licensed  cimate^  to  vote  for  proctors  to  the 
Convocation,  and  re|)ort  to  the  House  at  its  next  meeting.  The  in¬ 
tention  of  this  proposal  manifestly  is  to  give  a  quasi  permanence  to 
the  session  of  Convocation,  and  thus  to  aid  its  re-establishment  as  a 
t*ort  of  estate  of  the  realm.  This  pi*ocedure  derives  an  imi>ortanco 
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that  would  not  otherwise  belong  to  it,  from  tho  8U)>posed  ecclesiastical 
tendencies  of  certain  members  of  the  present  administration.  We  ho|)e 
for  the  sake  of  the  peace  alike  of  monarch,  cabinet,  and  |>eople,  that 
the  government  will  put  down  this  &spii*ation  of  ecclesiastical  ambition 
with  a  strong  hand.  Hitherto  the  Convocation  have  spent  their  time 
in  discussing  their  own  powei's,  and  wrangling  about  the  mysteries  of 
theii*  constitution.  Once  let  them  acliieve  the  ta.sk  of  defining 
tho.se  powers,  and  proceed  to  act  upon  them,  and  modem  society 
will  fully  understand  the  ancient  history  of  the  conlhsion  of  tongues, 
and  appreciate  the  necessity  for  emigi'ution,  which  that  event  occa¬ 
sioned.  The  scene  would  realize  Milton’s  description  of  tho  court  of 
the  Anai'ch,  in  which 

- ‘  Chaos  umpire  sits. 

And,  by  division,  more  embroils  the  fray 
By  which  he  reigns.’ 

Among  other  matters  of  business  tmnsacted  by  the  Convocation  on  the 
IGth  of  Febmaiy,  was  the  presentation  of  a  rejwrt  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  on  tlie  Discipline  of  the  Clcrgj',  in  which  it  is  recommended, 
among  other  things  equally  characteristic,  ‘  that  provision  be  made  for 
the  bishop  to  hear  certain  causes  in  private,  if  he  should  think  lit,  and 
the  accused  party  shall  consent,  and  to  pronounce  sentence  thereon.* 
A  petition  from  some  colonial  dioceses  sounds  an  alarm  lest  our  legis¬ 
lation  with  regard  to  them  should  ‘  tend  to  impair  tho  stability  and 
integrity  of  the  whole  body  of  the  English  Church;*  while  another, 
from  Bristol,  complains  bitterly  that  the  clergy  ‘  are  required  to  many 
parties  who  are  notoriously  o])posed  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church.*  An  address  was  voted,  and  presented  with  gi’eat  pomp 
to  the  Queen.  The  only  important  portion  of  her  Majesty’s  reply  is 
in  the  following  words : — ‘  I  rely  with  confidence  on  your  assurances  of 
your  desire  to  preserve  harmony  in  the  Church,  and  increase  its  effi¬ 
ciency,  while  maintaining  its  doctrines  and  my  supremacy  unimpaired.* 
The  Clergy  Reserves  of  Canada  are  at  length  in  a  fair  way 
OF  SETTLE.MENT.  We  rcjoice  in  this.  It  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  i^eace  of  the  colony,  and  will  cement  its  union  with  the  mother 
country.  The  Clergy  Re.serves  date  from  1791.  On  the  division  of 
Canada  into  two  provinces,  it  was  provided  that  whenever  the  crown 
disjx)se8  of  its  wa.ste  lands,  one-seventh  should  be  re.ser\x*d  for  tho 
‘  Protestant  clergy.*  This  designation  was  inter|»reted  to  mean  tho 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  such,  therefore,  the  reserves 
were  re.strictcd  until  the  act  of  1840.  From  1823,  however,  the  sul)- 
ject  caused  much  discussion,  and  tho  ITou.se  of  Assembly,  and  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Canada,  adopted  different  views  conceniing  it; 
the  former  fivoring  the  admission  of  other  religious  IxKlies,  and  tho 
latter  oppo.sing  it.  In  183/5,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  tho 
Imjx'rial  Parliament,  but  the  then  Colonial  Secretary,  Lonl  Glenelg, 
declined  to  be  a  party  to  such  arrangcmient,  stating  in  his  despatch 
that  ‘parliamentary  legislation  on  any  subject  of  exclusively  internal 
concern,  in  any  British  colony  j)o.s.se.ssing  a  representative  assembly,  is, 
a  general  rule,  unconstitutional.’  Thus  left  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
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tion,  the  Canadian  legislature  found  the  same  difficulty  as  befoi-e.  In 
1835,  and  again  in  1837,  a  bill  passed  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
conformity  with  the  views  previously  avowed,  but  the  Legislative 
Council  rcfuseil  its  concurrence,  and  in  1839,  the  land  was  vested  in 
the  crown,  and  its  distribution  again  reierred  to  the  British  par¬ 
liament. 

The  result  was  the  Act  of  1840,  which,  under  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  colony  at  that  period,  was  more  favorable  to  the  clergy 
of  the  episcopal  church  than  was  acceptable  to  its  inhabitants.  Since 
1840  the  population  of  Canada  has  more  than  doubled,  and  very  con- 
.siderable  alterations  have  taken  place  in  the  relative  numbers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  religious  bodies.  Those  who  have  been  willing  to  accept  state- 
pay  have  received  it — not,  indeed,  proportionably,  but  in  such 
sums  as  the  executive  deemed  proper.  In  1851,  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  received  j£ 12,000,  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  X  0500,  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  X464,  the  Homan  Catholics  XI 309,  and  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  X039.  Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  much  litigated 
clergy  reserve,  which  we  hoj>e  will  receive  a  final  settlement — so  far  at 
least  as  the  British  parliament  is  concerned — from  the  bill  intiWuced 
by  the  under  Colonial  Secretary  on  the  15th.  The  nature  of  that  bill 
will  be  best  introduced  from  the  following  brief  exposition  of  Mr. 
Peel : — *  He  was  anxious  to  explain  precisely  the  object  of  this  bill. 
It  was  not  intended  in  any  way  to  alter  the  i)reseut  condition  of  things. 
The  different  denominations  in  Canada  w'ould  be  left,  not  certainly 
upon  the  same  footing  as  heretofore,  but  they  would  stand  in  the  same 
relations  which  they  had  hitherto  borne  to  each  other.  All  the 
government  proposed  to  do  was  to  vest  in  the  legislature  of  Canada  the 
|K)wcr,  if  they  thought  fit  to  exercise  it,  of  altering  the  existing 
arrangement.*  The  measure  w’as,  of  course,  opposed  by  Sir  John 
I'akington,  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  the  Litter  of  whom  delivered  him¬ 
self  of  a  sjieech  which  would  have  done  well  for  the  good  old  tory  times 
of  Lonls  Liverpool  and  Eldon. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  moving  for  papers, 
denounced  the  measure  by  anticipation  as  sacrilegious,  and  ‘  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  coronation  oath,*  but  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
wisely  refused  to  enter  into  a  discussion  for  which  a  more  fitting  oppor¬ 
tunity  would  speedily  be  aflbrded. 

Some  sensation  has  been  produced  during  the  past  month  by 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  A  PUBUc  DISCUSSION  between  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake 
and  the  Rev.  Brewin  Gitiut.  The  former  of  these  gentlemen  is  well 
known  by  his  strenuous  and  now  long  continued  advocacy  of  atheistic 
sentiments,  and  his  rej>eated  endeavours  to  give  practical  shape  iind 
efficacy,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world’s  history,  to  the  atheistic  creed. 
He  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  organizing  societies  of  secularists, 
and  the  new  philosophy  by  which  the  world  is  to  be  regenerated  is 
c^led  aocularisin.  Having  somewhat  ostentatiously  courted  j)ublic 
discussion,  and  somewhat  bitterly  complained  of  the  reluctance  shown 
to  such  a  course,  hLs  challenge  was  last  year  taken  up  by  the  Rev. 
Brewin  Grant,  of  Birmingham,  and  arrangements  w’ere  made  for  a  dis- 
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cussion  to  be  conducted  in  the  British  School-room,  in  Cowper-street, 
Finsbury,  on  six  successive  Thursday  evenings,  extending  from  the  20th 
of  January  to  the  24th  of  February.  Considerable  interest  has  been 
exciti'd,  the  spacious  room,  which  is  stated  to  hold  twelve  hundred 
jHjrsons,  being  always  more  than  tilled,  and  good  order  being  readily 
observed.  The  general  question  was  proposed  in  the  following  terms: — 

*  What  advantages  would  accrue  to  mankind  genemlly,  and  the  workmg 
classes  in  imrticular,  by  the  removal  of  Christianity,  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  secularism  in  its  place  ?’  And  the  topics  for  the  successivo 
evenings  were  thus  stated — 1.  The  natiu'c  of  secularism  ;  2.  Science  the 
providence  of  man ;  3.  Morals  independent  of  New  Testament  autho¬ 
rity;  4.  The  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  its  policy  and  examj)le  ;  5.  The 
eclecticism  of  the  apostolical  writings ;  G.  The  general  advantages  of 
.secularism.  We  do  not  know  that  much  good  is  to  be  ex|)ected  from 
such  discussions,  or  that  much  harm  is  to  be  apprehended  from  them  ; 
each  party  will  probably  claim  tlie  victory,  and  all  retain  the  opinions 
they  held  before.  It  may,  however,  be  serviceable  to  show  the  adver- 
.saries  of  Cliristianity  tliat  its  friends  are  not  afraid  of  public  combat, 
and  tend  to  silence  a  taunt  which  they  are  but  too  ready  to  convert 
into  an  argument.  For  ourselves,  we  have  attended  the  discussion 
throughout,  finding  in  it  at  least  a  development  of  human  feeling 
and  character  neither  interesting  nor  uninstnictive;  but  we  have  found 
also  fresh  reason  for  satisfaction  with  the  Bible  and  Christianity.  Mr. 
Holyoake,  of  course,  has  found  much  to  say,  since  all  the  standing 
objections  to  Christianity  w^ero  at  his  command ;  but  he  has  said 
nothing  new,  nothing  with  unusual  force,  nothing  to  which  a  well- 
informed  Christian  does  not  find  in  his  own  thoughts  an  immediate 
answer.  We  give  him  credit,  however,  for  saying  it  well,  and  for  an 
invincible  maintenance  of  the  coui’tesies  of  debate.  The  manner  of 
Mr.  Grant  has  certainly  been  somewhat  caiustic;  but  he  has  brought  foi> 
ward  a  large  mass  of  sound  thinking  and  irndragable  argument,  and  the 
ablest  .secularists  will  be  very  far  from  de.spising  him.  The  entire  dis¬ 
cussion  is  to  issue  from  the  press.  We  ob.serve  that  the  Christian 
Instruction  Society,  with  its  usual  watchfulness,  has  endeavoured  to 
turn  the  occa.sion  to  practical  use,  by  engaging  a  large  number  of 
ministers  in  the  metropolis  to  preach  simultaneously  on  the  secular 
aspects  of  Christianity.  We  should  think  a  general  review  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  might  advantageously  be  added. 

A  PREMATURE  INSURRECTION  HAS  OCCURRED  AT  MiLAN.  That  it 
•should  have  happened  can  suiq)ri.se  none  who  have  watched  the  course 
of  AiLstrian  despotism.  That  it  has  failed,  must  be  matter  of  regrct 
^  every  right-minded  Englishman.  Never  was  there  a  case  in  which 
insurrection  was  more  ju.stified.  The  grinding  tymnny  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg  has  been  seeking  to  tread  out  the  last  sparks  of  Italian 
freedom.  Her  noblest  sons  have  been  proclaimed,  her  liberal  institutions 
are  extinct,  and  a  brutal  soldiery  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  their 
l^er  are  the  ready  tools  of  a  remorseless  tyranny.  Under  these 
circuiiLstances  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  Italian  spirit  chaf^. 

*  Oppression  drives  a  wise  man  mad;’  and  the  sanguine  and  imj>ul8ivo 
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sons  of  Italy  disregartled  the  counsels  of  prudence,  and  risked  all  on 
one  desj>eratc  throw.  The  intelligence  of  the  outbreak  awakenetl  in 
this  country  more  fear  than  hope.  A  few  exulted ;  but  the  great 
mass  of  our  j)eople  mourned  over  the  aggravated  sutierings  that 
would  follow.  The  ferocious  spirit  of  the  ‘  Times’  was  rekindled.  It 
put  forth  an  atrocious  article,  in  which  Mazziiii  and  Kossuth  are 
indictod  in  a  style  peculiar  to  Printing-House- squai*e.  Of  that 
article  we  will  not  trust  ourselves  to  speak.  To  those  who  know 
the  illustrious  strangers  whom  it  so  basely  assails,  it  is  powerless; 
but  many  of  the  readers  of  the  ‘Times’  have  not  that  honor,  and 
the  venom  of  the  article  may  be  mistaken  for  honest  indignation. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  simply  these.  Two  proclamations  were 
posted  up  in  Milan,  one  bearing  the  name  of  Mazzini  and  the  other 
of  Kossuth.  The  former  was  genuine,  the  latter  was  a  forgery. 
Mazzini  did  all  that  man  could  do  to  delay  the  outbreak  till  the 
23rd  of  March;  but  his  influence  was  unavailing.  Othei's  who  were 
on  the  8|>ot,  and  assumed  to  know  the  state  of  public  feeling  better, 
afiirmed  the  im])Ossibility  of  delaying  it  so  long;  and  like  a  bi*ave 
man — and  such  he  is — Mazzini  prepared,  agjiinst  his  better  judgment 
to  act  his  part.  The  Austrian  authorities,  however,  obtainecl  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  plot.  Numerous  an'ests  took  place  on  the  4th.  A  large 
number  cscajx>d  across  the  frontier;  and  the  few  wdio  remaintHl,  in 
sheer  de8pen\tion,  attacked  the  Austrian  soldiers  on  the  Oth.  IMaz- 
zini,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  safe,  reserved,  we  trust,  for  better 
times.  He  left  England  some  weeks  since  in  order  to  bo  near  the 
scene  of  action,  and  to  take  part  in  its  stirring  events;  but,  thanks 
to  an  ovcrniling  Providence,  he  is  sheltered  from  Austrian  vengeance, 
and  may  yet  live  to  establish  the  freedom  of  his  countiy. 

In  the  ‘Times’  of  the  11th,  a  leader  appeared — unparallele<l  in 
Briti.sh  journalism — in  w’hich  M.  Kossuth  is  charged  with  inciting 
the  Milan  insurrection,  and  ‘of  hallooing  on  the  wi'etched  victims  to 
certain  destruction,  while  he  himself  enjoys  the  most  jxrfect  personal 
security  under  the  guardianship  of  British  laws.’  To  this  accusa¬ 
tion  a  ri'ply  was  given  by  Captain  !Mayne  Beid,  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  ‘  Times,’  in  wdiich,  in  the  name  of  M.  Kossuth,  he  distinctly 
disavowed  the  proclamation,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  a  forgeiy.  This 
letter,  strange  to  say,  w*as  rejected,  and  was  afterwards  published  in 
the  ‘  Morning  Advertiser’ of  the  17th.  Such  is  the  morality  of  our 
leading  journal.  Its  columns  are  open  to  the  most  bitter  and  slan¬ 
derous  attacks;  but  w’hen  the  innocence  of  the  accused  is  vindicated, 
it  is  dcvminl  enough  to  reply,  that  the  pseudo-proclamation  will  not  l)e 
di.scredited,  ‘  w'ithout  better  authority  than  that  of  Mayne  Keid. 
Kossuth  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Reid,  reiterates  the  disavowjil. 
‘  I  neither  in\nted,’  .says  the  illustrious  exile,  ‘  nor  gjvve  any  authority 
to  whomever  to  iindte  the  Hungarian  soldiers  to  join  in  any  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  Italy  now.  Nay,  whenever  I  heard  anjdhing  said  about  the 
Lombaixl  j>atriots  being  incapable  of  enduring  longer  their  oppression, 
and  that  j>erha|»s  they  might  feel  inclined  to  break  fortli  at  any 
risk,  I  condemned  the  very  idea  of  thinking  now  upon  an  insur- 
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rcction  in  Italy,  declaring  that  for  the  present  no  revolutionary 
movement  would  succeed  in  Lombardy,  but  would  turn  out  to  be  but 
a  deplorable  enietUe,  and  I  for  one  declared  every  enieiUe,  however 
valiantly  fought,  could  but  injui*e  the  well-founded  legitimate  prospects 
of  the  cause  of  liberty.’  * 

Those  who  have  marked  the  career  of  M.  Kossuth  will  know  how 
to  estimate  the  taunt  of  his  urging  on  others  to  a  danger  he  is  un¬ 
willing  to  share.  His  whole  course  gives  the  lie  to  such  an  aspersion. 
Whatever  he  may  lack,  he  lacks  not  courage.  The  Austrians  know 
this  well,  and  hence  the  terror  with  which  his  name  yet  lills  them. 

‘  Of  one  thing  you  may  rest  assured,’  says  his  proclamation  of  the 
15th,  addressed  to  the  Hungarian  8oldiei*s  in  Italy,  ‘  and  that  is,  that 
I  never  shall  play  with  your  blood  a  wanton  l>lay.  Whenever  I  shall 
say  to  you,  ‘‘Ye  braves  !  the  time  is  at  hand  !”  I  will  tell  you  this 
neither  from  London,  nor  from  any  distant  safe  place,  but  from  head- 
qiiartei's.  In  person  will  I  lead  you  on,  and  claim  the  first  share  in 
your  glorious  dangei’s.  Never  shall  I  invite  you  to  risk  any  danger, 
in  which  I  myself  did  not  shai-e.’ 

May  the  Ruler  of  the  nations,  who  setteth  up  one  and  castctli  down 
another,  interpose  on  behalf  of  the  noble  Magyar.  Dark  as  is  the 
j)resc‘nt,  we  are  not  despondent.  Tyranny  will  not  always  triumph. 
Bnite  force  cannot  avail  for  ever.  Eurojnj  is  obviously  preijaring  for 
some  great  convulsion.  The  elements  of  change  are  abroad,  and  at  a 
moment  least  expected,  and  by  means  which  no  sagacity  can  foresee, 
the  oppressed  and  down-trodden  people,  both  of  Hungary  and  of  Italy, 
may  yet  assert  their  freedom  from  foreign  rule,  and  vindicate  their 
claim  to  the  immunities  and  manliness  of  national  indejK*ndence. 

The  Madiai  are  yet  in  prison.  Numerous  applications  have 
been  made  for  their  release,  but  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  deaf 
to  every  appeal,  refuses  to  remit  their  sentence.  By  a  singular  com¬ 
bination,  kings,  princes,  and  nobles  have  united  on  their  behalf, 
but  the  Tuscan  Duke  is  evidently  little  more  than  a  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  others.  Austria,  on  tlie  one  side,  from  political 
motives,  and  the  Jesuits,  on  the  other,  from  hereditary  hostility  to 
religious  truth  and  freedom,  are  concerned  to  prolong  the  incarcera¬ 
tion  of  the  Madiai.  To  the  two  sufferers  there  is  much  evil  in  this. 
Imprisoment  in  Tuscany  involves  no  little  suffering,  and  they  are  con¬ 
sequently  entitled  to  our  deepest  symj)athy  and  most  active  services. 
But  apart  from  the  sufferei*s  there  is  good  in'the  visitation.  It  has 
destroyed  the  illusion  which  for  some  time  past  has  been  prevalent 
amongst  us,  that  the  papal  church  liad  particij)ated  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  age;  that  her  tem|)er  was  mollified,  her  spirit  more 
tolerant,  and  her  jwlicy  more  truli/  catholic  than  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers.  We  know  now  the  worth  of  the  rdigiouM  equality  for  which 
the  emissaries  of  Rome  in  Ireland  plead,  and  though  not  a  whit  less 


•  ‘  Daily  News,’  February  19th.  The  charge  is  reiterated  on  the  22nd,  in 
the  Vorei^n  Correipoudence  of  the  ‘  Times,*  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
the  disclaimer  of  M.  Kossuth.  Such  conduct  needs  no  comment. 
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dispose^l  to  concede  to  the  members  of  that  church  jyoUtical  equality, 
wo  are  effectually  guanled  against  trusting  to  their  professions  of  zeal 
on  behalf  of  religious  freedom.  The  silence  observed  by  the  Catholics 
of  England^  and  the  justitication  attempted  by  those  of  Ireland,  have 
tom  away  the  disguise  by  w’hich  their  intolerance  and  bigotry  were 
concealed. 

The  subject  was  brought  before  the  Lower  House  on  the  1 7th  by 
the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnairti,  in  a  speech  of  admirable  temper,  which 
was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Lucas,  who  sought  to  divert  the  indigination  of 
the  House  by  countercharges  of  persecution  against  Catholics.  He 
was  willing  to  allow  liberty  of  tlmighty  but  liberty  of  action,  liberty 
to  propagate  truth  by  exhibiting  its  nature,  and  enforcing  its  clivims, 
was  contrary  to  the  polity  of  his  church,  and  subversive  of  the  gix)d 
onler  of  society.  Such  is  the  boasted  freedom  with  which  this  zealous 
champion  of  the  papacy  would  bless  our  land.  We  thank  him  for  his 
candor,  but  indignantly  spurn  the  proffered  boon.  The  rejoinder  of 
Lord  John  Russell  was  worthy  of  a  Biitish  statesman,  and  i\*inin(ls 
us  of  some  of  the  best  passages  of  our  histor}'. 

*  I  wish,*  said  his  loriship,  ‘  to  state  at  once  my  conviction,  that  if 
Protestant  States,  if  Prote^ant  laws,  if  Protestant  judges  condemn 
persons  because  they  have  become  Roman  Catholics,  or  because 
they  are  teaching  others  to  become  Roman  Catholics,  they  do 
that  w’hich  I  consider  to  be  morally  wrong.  I  care  little  about 
the  paii-icular  profession  of  faith  that  such  i)ersons  may  hold,  it 
may  be  exactly  according  to  the  doctrines  and  the  articles  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  but  if  they,  professing  tho.se  doctrines, 
eudcAVour  to  inculcate  them  by  penal  means,  by  imjjrisonmcnt 
and  j)unishment,  I  say  that  with  those  persons  I  can  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy.*  We  should  gladly  enlarge  if  our  space  jx^nnitted,  but  must 
content  ourselves  with  ivj>orting  that  Mr.  Kinnaird  ultimately  with¬ 
drew  his  motion,  and  left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Government.  In 
this  he  acted  wisely.  We  have  no  fear  while  the  foreign  councils  of 
the  Cabinet  aix)  conducte<l  in  the  spirit  of  Lord  John’s  speech.  His 
despatch,  also,  of  the  18th  of  January,  addresse<l  to  Sir  Heniy  Bulwer, 
does  intinite  honor  to  his  lordship.  ‘  If,’  said  he,  referring  to  the  report 
of  the  death  of  Francesco,  ‘  one  of  the  Madiai  were  to  die  in  pri.son,  the 
Grand  Duke  must  exj^ect  that  throughout  Europe  he  will  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  having  -put  a  human  being  to  death  for  being  a  Protestant.* 
Alluding  subsequently  to  the  objection  taken  to  British  interfeivncc 
on  the  ground  of  the  ^ladiai  being  Tuscan  subjects,  his  lordship 
remarks: — *  If  this  means  that  interference  by  force  of  arms  would 
not  be  justitiable,  I  confess  at  once  that  nothing  but  the  most  extreme 
cast>  would  justify  such  interference.  But  if  it  be  meant  that  her 
Majesty  has  not  the  right  to  jx)int  out  to  a  friendly  sovei’eign,  the 
arguments  which  have  prevailed  in  the  most  civilized  nations  against 
the  use  ot  the  civil  sword  to  punish  religious  opinions,  I  entirely  deny 
the  truth  of  such  an  allegation.* 
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